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PREFACE 


I HAVE brought together in this single volume a 
large part of the contents of the three volumes in 
which this small talk first appeared. I took the 
first volume as a framework and put in pieces of 
the second and third in places where they seemed 
to fit; and if they did not fit together, I moved 
pieces of the first into fresh places. 

The first volume was written for private cir- 
culation, and was set up in type with s1BI ET 
AMICIS on the title page. Its publication was 
suggested by some one who had seen the proofs, 
and his advice was justified by its success; but I 
felt some diffidence in inviting strangers to read 
what I intended only for my personal friends. 
The second and third volumes were written with 
a view to publication, and thus with more restraint. 
But the difference may not be noticeable here 


with all three mixed together. 
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OWN HERE, when any of the older natives die, 
I hear people lamenting that so much local 
knowledge has died with them, and saying that they 
should have written things down. Fearing that this 
might soon be said of me, I got a book at Christmas- 
time 1916, and began to write things down. I meant 
to keep to local matters, but have gone much further 
than I meant. 

My memory is perhaps a little above the average; 
but my brother had a memory that was quite ab- 
normal, and sometimes rather inconvenient. One day, 
in talking to a lady of uncertain age, he reminded her of 
something she had said at the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
She hastily replied, “‘Yes, yes, you mean 1862.” But 
he missed the point of the reply, and went minutely 
into details showing that it must have been in 1851. 

I can remember the interior of a house that I have 
not seen since | attained the age of three. I am quite 
clear about the drawing-room, its carpet, chandeliers 
and mirrors, and a good deal of the furniture; less 
clear about the dining-room; but very clear indeed 
about the outlook from the windows in the front—a 
drive, a lawn, and then a road with houses on the 
other side. Of course, I can remember many other 
things that I saw before I was three; but I cannot be 
quite certain that my recollection of them dates from 
then, as I have seen them since. Here, however, I am 
certain. The family left that house at Michaelmas, 
1860, and I was not three until October. 
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I remember being taken by my father to call upon 
a very old man, who gave me an account of the 
beheading of King Charles the First, as he heard it 
from somebody, who heard it from an eye-witness. 
Unluckily, I am uncertain of the details, as I cannot 
separate what he told me then from what I may have 
heard or read about it since. 

Some years afterwards my father took me to call 
upon an old Mr Woodin; and from him I had an 
account of the Fire of London, as he heard it from a 
great-aunt of his; and she heard it from an old lady, 
who was about ten years old at the time of the fire. 
But it was only a child’s account, dwelling on such 
things as the quantities of raisins that she ate while 
they were being salved. 


My father kept a diary from 1833 to 1878. When 
he was abroad or at any place of interest, he kept a 
diary upon a larger scale, and sent it round to aunts 
and other relatives, instead of writing to them 
separately; and I have gone through these diaries, 
and made some extracts from them. He kept all 
letters that he thought worth keeping, and sorted 
them according to writer, date or subject; and I have 
made extracts from a good many of them, especially 
from those his parents wrote to him from here. 

My mother’s parents died before I was born; but 
I remember my father’s parents very well indeed. 
I used to come down here to stay with them; and I 
see that my first visit was in 1861. My grandmother 
lived from 1781 till 1866, and my grandfather from 
1789 till 1870. Asa boy, he used to stay here with his 
mother’s parents; and he has told me of many things 
he did here then, such as helping his grandfather to 
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plant the great walnut tree, when he was seven years 
old—nearly 130 years ago. 

His grandmother, Honor Gribble, died here in 
1799; and his grandfather, Nelson Beveridge Gribble, 
left the place in 1800. The property passed from 
Nelson Beveridge Gribble to his eldest son, John 
Gribble. After John’s death in 1837, his widow let 
the house to my grandfather; and in this quiet place 
he dreamed away the last thirty years of his life. 

At times he looked as though he were a little weary 
of it all; and in a book of his I found this note, 
“16 April 1869. My birthday—now eighty years old 
—and have no wish to see another. My good wishes 
to all behind.” In the following March he would 
persist in sitting out upon the seat behind the sun-dial, 
to listen to the blackbirds and the thrushes, although 
the winds were bleak and cold; and there he caught 
the chill of which he died. He did not see another 
birthday. 

In his last illness he was nursed by Mrs «#x«x; 
and thirty years and more afterwards she was very 
fond of discussing with me what had happened to 
him—whether he had gone to Heaven or elsewhere. 
She would weigh the two sides of the question very 
carefully, and finish up with “Well, I hope he be in 
Heaven.” 

She had no doubts about her own destination, and 
very often told me that she needed no parsons to 
hoist her into Heaven. But she was not in any hurry 
to get there. Looking out across her garden on a 
gorgeous summer afternoon, she turned to me, and 
said, ‘“‘I were just a-wonderin’ if Heaven be so very 
much better ’an this: ’cause, aless it were, I don’t 
know as I’d care for the change.” 

I-2 
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One thing, however, troubled her—the old belief 
that people who die before the prime of life remain 
for all eternity at the age at which they die, whereas 
people who die in later years go back to their prime. 
And she told me of the difficulties that she foresaw. 
“If I went back to what I were like some forty year 
agone, how could they as only knowed me afterward 
come forth and say ‘Why, here be Mrs #*«**,’ when 
I came steppin’ up?” 

As for my grandfather, his Works were undeniable; 
but she had her doubts about his Faith. He was 
interested and amused by the controversies that raged 
around religion, and thought the kettle might be 
better than the pot, yet had no wish for being boiled 
in either. I doubt if he had any beliefs beyond a 
shadowy sort of Theism that was not far removed 
from Pantheism. And that made him a very kindly 
personage, doing all manner of good. 

He writes to my father, 16 September 1861, “I 
have attended the sick rooms of the poor in this 
neighbourhood on all occasions, typhus or anything 
else, and I often say the alwise Governor of the Uni- 
verse has protected me, and allowed me to arrive at 
the age allotted for man; and I find generally speaking, 
when people attend the sick from pure philanthropic 
motives, they are. preserved from infection.” But 
he did not concur in similar reasoning by the Rector’s 
wife. He writes, 30 December 1860, “Mrs «+x 
says Never anyone yet took cold in a church, and I 
cannot agree with her, for I believe many more colds 
are taken at church than elsewhere.” 


Thanks to my father’s habit of keeping things, 
I have nearly a thousand letters that my grandfather 
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and grandmother wrote to him from here, and I 
suppose he wrote as many in reply. But few of these 
survived. My grandfather writes to him, 29 October 
1848, “I looked all the house over for your letter, but 
could not find it, your mother having destroyed lots 
of my papers, as she does when it takes her in head, 
without asking whether it is of importance or not: 
which very often inconveniences me.” 

He often enjoins my father not to let his letters be 
seen, as he writes off hand without consideration. 
And this is very evident in many of them. He will 
begin with some assertion, then qualify it with ‘not 
but what,’ etc., ‘though no doubt,’ etc., and so on, 
till at last he talks himself quite round, and ends by 
saying just the opposite of what he said at first. His 
sister-in-law, my great-aunt Ann Smale, had her last 
illness here; and he writes to my father, 8 January 
1865, ‘‘It has been a dreary week having a corpse in 
the house. It is seventy years ago that my grand- 
mother died [really sixty-six years] and there has not 
been a death in the house since. Well, she [his grand- 
mother] was buried in a vault in the chancel of 
Manaton church.” And this leads him on to speak of 
other members of the family lying in that vault, and 
thus to reminiscences of some of them, ending quite 
jocosely. 

In his letters to my father on the death of relatives 
or friends, he enumerates all possible grounds of 
consolation, and very often finds so many of them 
that he ends by saying it is really a good riddance. 
Thus, 18 September 1853, “On the whole, taking 
everything into consideration, I say there is nothing 
to grieve about, but all his friends ought to be thankful 
he is taken.” Again, 30 June 1854, “Therefore on 
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reflection I say we ought to be very thankful he was 
taken off as he was without pain or suffering.” He 
says this of a friend who had been staying with him 
a week before in full vigour of body and mind, and 
died just after leaving here from unsuspected weak- 
ness of the heart. 

My grandmother generally saw things in another 
light. She writes to my father on 19 February 1845, 
‘Report says we are to have Jane for a neighbour. It 
appears she has captivated Mr ««««* and in due time, 
I suppose, will become his wife. It will be an excellent 
match for Jane. He is considered very wealthy and 
I believe a very nice man. He has called here several 
times and repeatedly requested your father to visit 
him: your father calls on no person, I amsorry to say.” 
Writing on 23 February, my grandfather just mentions 
the report and adds, “Depend on it, Jane will soon 
turn things upside down there.” 


He used to keep a record of the weather here; and 
in this he sometimes noted things quite unconnected 
with the weather, such as, “‘ Mr *##*« called: had no 
wish to see him.” But generally there was some 
connection. Thus, on 25 January 1847, he notes, 
“St Paul’s day, sun shining, and according to pre- 
diction we shall have a plentiful year: may God grant 
it.’ On 1 September 1847, ‘‘ Woodpecker called 
aloud for wet: wish he may be true, the turnips 
want it.” On 12 May 1857, “‘Soft mild rain: what 
the old people call butter-and-barley weather.” On 
St Swithin’s day, 15 July 1867, “Heavy rain: so 40 
days of it.” 

He writes to my father, 18 June 1851, “‘ People say 
that Ashburton Fair is past, and the apples are safe.” 
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People still say that, meaning that all frosts have 
ceased by the first Thursday in June. But many of 
these sayings are of earlier date than 1752: the calendar 
was altered then by cutting out eleven days; and the 
seasons did not alter with the calendar. Father 
Christmas should arrive in snow, but seldom has it 
now: the snow comes with Old Christmas Day in 
January: 

Mild winters often end with falls of snow in March 
or April—at any rate, it is so here—and this must be 
the basis of the saw, “‘A green Christmas, a white 
Easter.” My grandfather quotes it on 28 December 
1857 as ‘‘an old adage—I fear it may be too true.” 
On 12 January 1862 he writes, ‘‘How mild it is. Well, 
this verifies the saying of old that if the hawthorn and 
holly berries are plenty, be sure of a hard winter, but 
if none, a mild one; and there is scarcely a berry to 
be seen, even on our hollies which are generally so 
thick. When I was young these sayings were more 
general than now; and it is considered that the alwise 
Providence is mindful of the birds as well as man.” 

The. birds come down here from the bleaker 
country round the moor as soon as wintry weather 
sets in, and the ground below the hollies is red with 
berries that the birds have dropped. The winter of 
1922, 3 was so very mild that no birds came, though 
berries were more abundant than ever was known 
before. In another such winter my grandfather 
writes, 25 January 1846, “I cannot find any of the 
old men I meet can ever recollect such a mild winter, 
so far. I have not yet seen a winter’s bird, not a field- 
fare or starling or even a whindle, nor a covey of 
birds of any description: neither the linnet nor finch 
nor yellowhammer have congregated together as 
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heretofore: they are all about singly as in summer. 
They do not appear to want the food of the barn’s 
door, the corn ricks, or stable court, so far. Hope it 
is all for a wise purpose.” 

On 14 May 1855 he writes, “‘ Birds of all sorts are 
very scarce, the winter made great havoc of them: 
not a thrush to be heard nor a blackbird to be seen. 
I have not a robin in the garden.” There was another 
such winter in 1907,8; but winters of that kind are rare. 


In his record of the weather he very often mentions 
the singing of the birds—26 January 1847, ‘‘the 
home-screech singing merrily this morning” —1 May 
1850, ‘‘the nut-hatch a cheerful singer” —22 April 
1864, “how delightful and cheering is that old grey- 
bird’’—and so on. I may note that the home-screech 
is the mistle-thrush, and the grey-bird is the song- 
thrush, sometimes known here as the grey thrush, 
just as the blackbird is known as the black thrush. 
In these parts the fieldfare is the blue-bird. 

Their singing was always a pleasure to him; and 
he writes to my sister, 10 March 1852, “I have often 
fancied that the thrushes know that I am pleased, 
when I am listening to them, from the cast of their 
little sharp eye down on me.” But he liked birds 
better in the spring, when they were singing, than in 
the autumn, when they were eating up his fruit. 
Even in the spring he writes to my father, 29 April 
1849, “I certainly do like to hear them sing, but it is 
vexing to lose all the fruit....1 loaded my gun; but, 
when I came out, one of them struck up such a 
merry note that I could not do it—so I suppose the 
fruit must be sacrificed to my cowardice, humanity, 
or what you may call it.” The crops were sacrificed 
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as well. He writes, 21 June 1846, ‘‘There are two 
nests of wood-pigeons here, and they daily visit me. 
I have taken the gun twice to shoot them, but my 
heart failed me.” 

He-writes to my father, 23 March 1861, “ Mr «xx 
put some eggs under the jackdaws in the tower in 
hopes they would build in the town-place, which 
they no- doubt will some day.” It was the church 
tower, and Mr ****# was a churchwarden. The eggs, 
of course, were rooks’ eggs: he wanted a rookery in 
the elms outside the church. My grandfather wanted 
a rookery over here in Wreyland; and his letter goes 
on, ‘‘We have one rooks’ nest in a tall elm in the 
village, a pleasant look-out from this window to see 
how busy they are in building. If this saves itself, 
there will be more next year.” He writes on 23 Feb- 
ruary 1862, ‘‘Rooks plentiful here about the trees, 
but not building yet.” And then on 2 December 
1863, “Six large elms blown up in the village today 
quite across the path, those that the rooks built on, 
six in a row; so no rooks’ nests in future.’’ This row 
of elms was at the west end of the Hall House garden. 
He says they were blown up; and that is the usual 
phrase here. Trees are not blown down, nor are rocks 
blown up. They say, “Us put in charges, and bursted 
’n abroad.” 

When he speaks here of the village, he is speaking 
of the hamlet of Wreyland, the village of Lustleigh 
being called the ‘town.’ Thus in old notes here I find, 
‘All the children in the village and Lustleigh town” 
—‘‘Sent over to town to buy stamps”—and so on. 
And again, ‘‘Poor old ***** from yonder town dropt 
down in the town-place in a seizure.” The yonder 
town is the group of houses near the Baptist chapel, 
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and the town-place is the open space outside the 
churchyard—at Moreton it is the King’s-acre outside 
and God’s-acre within. King’s-acre and town-place 
are good old names, connoting certain rights; but our 
Uitlanders want to call these places Squares. 


Like many other people of his time, my grandfather 
was certain that the climate had improved, and he 
thought he saw the cause. He writes to my father on 
22 December 1850, ‘“‘I attribute the mildness of the 
winters and the warmth of the summers to the better 
state of cultivation of the land draining off the cold 
stagnant waters that lay about in all directions in my 
youthful days.” He writes on 12 November 1854, 
“‘T well remember, when I was growing up and took 
an active part in the sports of the Fifth of November, 
we frequently had snow on the ground. Winters 
were much more severe and earlier than now.” 

Writing on 2 February 1851, he says, ‘“‘ Not a flake 
of snow fell on the Forest of Dartmoor in the month 
of January: not the oldest man living on the Moor 
recollects the like before.” On 2 March 1862, “‘ Well, 
the old people say there never was a February without 
snow. There has not been any this year, unless it 
came Friday night before twelve o’clock. A man 
that was out about sheep says that it did fall before 
twelve but after eleven: so they still adhere to the old 
saying. But the others that did not stay up, say that 
the snow came with March.” 

He writes on g March 1845, “This weather for 
March is I should say unprecedented. (I am not like 
the old woman who had known hundreds of Lammas 
Fairs, but I have known many.) Until within the last 
twenty years our winters were much colder than since, 
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but I never knew such hard freezing as this: it has 
been intense. I have sheep in turnips, and these are 
so frozen that they can only just eat enough to keep 
them alive....I should say the farmers must now see 
the necessity of cultivating the turnip. I have heard 
many say it was not worth the expense, and now 
they are running and riding in all directions for keep 
for cattke, and in all probability will lose more than 
they will get by cattle for three years to come.” 

Inthe next few years there was achange. Hewrites on 
24 December 1848, “‘ Wheat-tilling now is so different 
from what it used to be, from so many turnips being 
tilled. They now till wheat up to March, having the 
different sorts of seed to suit—not like it was some 
thirty years ago when all must go into the ground at 
a particular time, merely two or three sorts. Now 
there is no end of the sorts, so that neither millers nor 
farmers can tell one from other in grain, and not half 
of them in stalk.” Again on 24 January 1850, “On 
the old system wheat was generally tilled on fallow 
land and summer worked and manured, so that they 
had two years’ rent and an immense deal of labour 
for one crop. Now the plan is to till turnips in June 
or July, fold them down with cattle, the soil of which 
leaves ample for a good crop of wheat: then the wheat 
goes in for about 5s. per acre for labour, and without 
further manuring.” And again on 23 November 
1851, ‘“The old plan was to have the wheat up in 
grass at Christmas, as the farmers used to say ‘high 
enough to cover a crow,’ but they find now from the 
altered winters that to till in this month and the next 
is sufficiently early, and better crops.” 


He tried farming here himself; and I gather from 
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his accounts that he sank about £20 per acre in the 
first three years. That meant draining the ground and 
getting it into good condition; and after that he made 
it pay, except in the years of the potato famine. He 
writes to my father on 8 March 1846, “I should say 
a diligent clever man, farming his own estate, can 
make more money now than he could in war time 
[that is, before 1815] for the system of farming is 
quite changed, and the land is made to produce 
nearly double what it did then.” 

For many years it was his hobby. He notes with 
pleasure, 13 December 1841, ‘‘ My cows are regularly 
fed, three times a day, unlike farmers’ cows which 
catch what they can,” and then rather wearily, 
10 August 1869, ‘“‘ My farm is a trouble and expense.” 
And the lesson is, never have a hobby that you 
cannot cast aside. You want no needless worries at 
an age when you have one foot in the grave and get 
the gout in the other one. 

His knowledge of farming was derived from books; 
and he did things that were not customary here, 
sometimes with failure, but often with success. Thus, 
he writes to my father, 2 April 1854, “‘I tilled some 
barley yesterday....It was another such March 
fifteen years ago, when I tilled this same field to 
barley. I then hired horses and gave it a good 
working; and the weather was so tempting that I 
tilled it in March to the amusement of my neighbours. 
The storms in April made it look blue, which amused 
them still further. But they all acknowledged they 
could not produce its equal to harvest.” 

He writes on 25 April 1843, “Folks are waiting to 
see what spade husbandry will produce. I tell them 
it’s not new to me, for I adopted it elsewhere some 
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twelve or fourteen years ago, and was fully compen- 
sated for my trouble, But that will not do: they must 
see themselves. The field is turned up with the spade, 
all the spine put under, a foot deep; and I have taken 
out nearly stones enough to build a wall through the 
field. The cost in turning is 4d. [per rod] with a quart 
of cider to a shilling, so with cleaning and bringing 
it fit for the potato the cost is £4 per acre, about 
double the old system, which would leave all the 
stones, and the field not half worked. 

“Our farmers are loth to believe that any other 
method but the old one is beneficial. They fancy all 
manure is in dung and the like. I tell them the 
quantity of carbon [etc., etc.,...]. But all will not 
do: they must see to believe. I have tried 1 cwt. of 
nitrate of soda on an acre of grass, and it is astonishing 
the effect it has had.” 


He noted thermometer, barometer, wind and 
weather, every day in the books he kept for that, and 
every week he sent a copy to my father to compare 
with his own notes. But my father’s notes were very 
irregular, as he was often away, and there were other 
checks. Instead of the temperature on 11 September 
1850 there is a note of “‘ My thermometer stolen from 
the garden wall last night,” and no more tempera- 
tures for several days. 

In a letter of 17 July 1839 he tells my father of a 
thunderstorm that caught him and a friend of his 
between this house and Kelly Cross. It shattered a 
great oak tree by the roadside just after they had 
passed. “The clouds appeared almost down upon 
us, and we were quite encircled in lightning: our 
umbrella was always full of it.” He writes about 
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another storm, 26 June 1844, ‘“‘It hung over us for 
near two hours: I think, the loudest thunder I ever 
heard. The rush of fire into water was so very distinct, 
and then followed the rapping and rolling—precisely 
as when a blacksmith inserts a large piece of iron into 
his trough full of water: the rush at first and then the 
rumbling which exactly resembles thunder. But I 
never before heard that rush: it was really very 
awfull.” He adds, “I remember Lustleigh tower 
being greatly damaged by lightning many years ago.” 

He writes on 21 November 1852, ““When you were 
here in the spring, you saw a rainbow ina field. Well, 
over in the Barleyparkes I saw a rainbow, both ends 
there. It literally lay on the ground: only the arch 
was erect and made a bend from the straight lines 
[he draws a capital U upside down] but both ends lay 
on the ground, and the ground sloped from me. 
I came within a yard of the ends of it, the arch not 
ten yards from me; but it receded as I approached. 
I walked it out of the field, and drove it before me to 
the meadow, where I left it with both ends in the 
brook.” 


Although he always noted the barometer, he knew 
by long experience that there were safer guides. And 
he writes to my father, 28 March 1847, “Yet at 
Moreton, if the sign-board of the Punch Bowl 
creaked upon its hinges, and the smoke blew down 
at Treleaven’s corner, rain was sure to follow, let the 
quicksilver be high or low.” 

I find little need of a barometer here. If the wind 
blows down the valley, the weather is going to be fine. 
If it blows up the valley, there is going to be wet. 
And there is going to be a spell of wet, if there is damp 
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upon the hearthstones in the Inner Parlour. When 
I hear ***%*’s leg be achin’ dreadful, then I know it 
will be rainin’ streams. 

Sometimes, to make quite sure, I inquire of people 
who are weather-wise. After surveying every quarter 
of the sky, an old man told me, “‘ No, I don’t think it 
will rain, aless it do rain.” I interpreted the oracle as 
meaning that there would be heavy rain or none. 
Another wise one told me, ‘‘When the weather do 
change, it do generally change upon a Friday.” 

The moon was usually held responsible for these 
changes in the weather, and sometimes for less likely 
things as well. My grandfather writes to my father, 
13 April 1856, “‘A Saturday moon, they say, is too 
late or too soon, and there is no other prospect but 
a wet moon throughout.” On 29 June 1848, “The 
old women here say we may expect to see measles in 
the growing of the moon: they tell me they never 
knew a case on the waning of the moon.” Measles 
were prevalent just then, and the moon was new next 
day; and on 23 July he remarks that the old women 
had proved right, so far. 


A child was born here on 20 November 1902, and 
had a rupture. Some while afterwards I asked the 
father how the child was getting on, and the answer 
was, “Oh, it be a sight better since us put’n through 
a tree.” And I found that they had carried out the 
ancient rite. The father had split an ash tree on the 
hill behind this house, and had wedged the hole open 
with two chunks of oak. Then he and his wife took 
the child up there at daybreak; and, as the sun rose, 
they passed it three times through the tree, from east 
to west. The mother then took the child home, and 
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the father pulled out the chunks of oak, and bandaged 
up the tree. As the tree trunk healed, so would the 
rupture heal also. 

I asked him why he did it, and he seemed surprised 
at the question, and said, “‘ Why, all folk do it.” I then 
asked him whether he thought it really did much 
good, and the reply was, “Well, as much good as 
sloppin’ water over’n in church.” 

A man here, who was born in 1852, tells me that he 
had hooping-cough when he was four years old, and 
that he was treated for it (if not cured of it) by being 
laid on a sheep’s forme. A forme is the imprint that 
a sheep makes on the grass by lying in one place all 
night; and when the sheep gets up in the morning, a 
sort of vapour rises from the warm ground underneath 
into the cold morning air. He was taken out into a 
meadow in the early morning, and was told to lie face- 
downwards on a forme and breathe this vapour in, 
not merely through the nostrils but with open mouth. 
He breathed it in until the ground was cold and there 
was no more vapour to be breathed (a matter of about 
five minutes) and then he was taken home to bed. 

People nowadays laugh at cures like that, but they 
laughed at Jenner when he first said that there was 
something about a cow that kept small-pox away. 
There may be something about a sheep that cures the 
hooping-cough; but there may be people who would. 
rather have the hooping-cough than cure it in this 
way. I remember fifty or sixty years ago a claret was 
being advertised as an antidote to gout; and the old 
three-bottle men who tried it, all said that they would 
rather have the gout. 

I started drinking port when I was less than two 
years old. An injudicious friend remonstrated with 
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my mother—if I had port when I was well, what 
could I take if I were ill and needed strengthening? 
She answered that it would prevent my ever being 
ill. I never was ill enough to spend a day in bed till 
I was fifty-five; and might never have been ill at all, 
if I had gone on drinking port proportionately; but 
I degenerated with the times and only drank two 
glasses, not two bottles, as I should. I have heard of 
a man going to a physician because he could not drink 
three bottles, as his father did before him. The 
physician said, ‘Perhaps it was port that your father 
drank.” Even in my time it has become a different 
wine. If I can trust my tongue, the vintages of 1900 
and 1904 are quite unlike the vintages of 1847 and 
1858 at similar ages. Phylloxera attacked the Douro 
vineyards after 1878, and most of them have been 
replanted with a stronger sort of vine. 

My grandfather was a little disturbed about my 
starting port so early in my life. He writes to my 
father on 22 November 1858, ‘‘ My views are different 
from yours respecting the treatment of young children: 
however, I hope all will go right with him,” and again 
on 30 January 1859, “I hope he gets on well—but 
not too much port wine, mind.” 


He had a notion that all ordinary ailments could be 
cured by Quiet and Diet, and possibly such homely 
remedies as Coltsfoot Tea, or, better still, “‘a glass of 
real Cognac—the sovereign remedy, but not to be 
obtained down here,’”’ as he writes to my father, 
19 July 1869. But, if he did not recognize an ailment, 
he got medical advice at once. 

A visitor being taken ill here, the local doctor was 
called in; and my grandfather writes to my father, 
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25 July 1847, “He said it was occasioned by her im- 
prudently sleeping with her window open one hot 
night....I hope you do not admit the night air into 
your room, however hot—a most injurious practice, 
Iam told. Inever did it.” My grandmother writes to 
him, 15 May 1850, “I fear you trifle with yourself 
in some things, such as dressing mornings with your 
bedroom window open. Nothing can be more 
injurious than that, particularly this very cold weather 
—indeed, it is wrong at any season to open it before 
you are dressed.” 

These opinions are supported by Buchan’s Domestic 
Medicine, ed. 1788, which was one of the books in use 
here. It says, page 148, ‘“‘Inflammatory fevers and 
consumptions have often been occasioned by sitting 
or standing thinly cloathed near an open window. 
Nor is sleeping with open windows less to be dreaded.” 

But these old people faced the air outside quite 
early in the mornings. My grandfather writes, 
29 April 1849, “I often wonder how anyone can lie 
in bed in May, not witnessing the beauty of the 
crystalled May-dew....The barley throws up its 
blade or leaf about three inches high, quite erect, and 
on its tip top is this little spangled dew-drop. The 
leaf else is perfectly dry, if real dew—if from frost, 
the leaf is wet.” Again, on 7 January 1856, “This 
morning the wheat was looking beautiful, like the 
barley in May. I stayed some time admiring it, with 
its little spangled tops shining like crystals.” 


Most people here lived patriarchally beneath their 
fig trees and their vines, and many of them found that 
ripe figs were like venison in tasting best with port. 
The older fig trees are usually on the sheltered sides 
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of houses—the fig tree here is on the south side of the 
house, with its trunk close by the chimney and its roots 
in underneath the hearth—but of late years several have 
been planted on the sunny sides of some of the big 
rocks. The rock gives shelter, and also radiates the 
heat, so that the figs are ripened on both sides at once. 

There has always been a vine on the west side of 
this house. My grandfather writes to my father, 
7 November 1859, “Our grapes have turned out 
admirably this autumn, very large, equal to hot- 
house grapes in size and flavour. I only wonder that 
your mother has not been ill with them.” He writes 
on 1 July 1859, ‘‘Raspberries and strawberries in 
abundance, and I fear your aunt Ann has made too 
free with them, as she is ailing this morning.” My 
grandmother was seventy-eight and her sister Ann 
was eighty; but neither had learned wisdom yet. He 
writes on 4 January 1852, “I have been amused 
watching a nut-hatch. I see him go to the stock of the 
pear tree, take a nut from his little store and perch 
on another tree and knock away until he breaks it and 
eats the kernel. One nut appears to satisfy him at a 
time. Very provident it appears: a good lesson for 
man.” In two months’ time the lesson had been 
forgotten. He writes on 8 March 1852, “I see plainly 
that the malady was caused by my appetite being too 
good for my digestive powers.” 

Writing about a dinner in London at which my 
father had made a speech, he says on 26 May 1858, 
“Too much of the old Corporation gluttony, I am 
sorry to see....I should like to attend, to hear good 
speeches, but a slice of good cold beef would content 
me, with a glass of real French brandy.” In fact, plain 
living and high thinking: but not without Cognac. 

2-2 
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He believed in brandy as a cure for everything, 
recommended it to everyone, and thought doctors 
ought to do the same. Of course, he could not 
recommend poor people to take brandy unless he gave 
them some to take. His advice was sought by many; 
and I have been told that when he died, there was 
quarts o’ tears a-shedded by the poor for he. 

He writes on 20 January 1860, “I saw a man 
spitting out blood, and asked him the matter, when 
he said he had had a tooth drawn, and the doctor had 
torn the jaw... .I gave him brandy on lint, which soon 
stopped the flow of blood....The old dentists or 
tooth-drawers used to apply salt and water, which 
was not bad, though a little brandy would have been 
better: but the fact is their charge was only sixpence, 
so they could not afford the brandy. But now, I hear, 
those new-fashioned ones charge as much as five 
shillings: therefore there is no excuse.” 

He had great skill in bandaging the cuts and wounds 
that are inevitable in agricultural work; and he always 
said some words, while he was doing this. I do not 
know if these were magic Words of Power, or only 
little objurgations at the wincing of the sufferers. 
But he always saw that wounds were washed out 
thoroughly with water and with brandy; and that was 
perhaps the cause of his success. 

He writes to my father, 12 April 1842, “Since you 
left, one of our cows got very lame, and I discovered 
she had a shoe-nail in her foot, and I went with the 
men about taking it out, when Farmer «*««« of x##*« 
came by, and did it for us. He missed the nail in the 
straw, and could not find it, which he appeared very 
anxious to do. I said it was of no consequence, the 
straw should be removed, and I would take care that 
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it should not get there again. He looked up with such 
astonishment at my ignorance, and said he was sur- 
prised I did not know no better, for the cow’s foot 
would surely rot, if the nail was not found and stuck 
into some bacon. However, I said I would run all 
risks, and desired him to make his mind easy: so I 
threw in some brandy, and the remainder I gave him 
to drink for his trouble. He went away still saying it 
would be sure to rot. She was lame for two days, but 
now is quite well, bacon or no bacon.” 


Some years ago there was an ash tree growing in 
the hedge of a field of mine at Moreton. The field was 
let as allotments; and the tree was a nuisance to the 
man who had the allotment next it, as its roots spread 
out along his ground. He asked me several times to 
have the tree cut down; but I liked the look of 
the tree, and was unwilling to lose it. And then 
there came a thunderstorm, and the tree was struck 
by lightning and destroyed. I thought it strange, 
but he explained it simply, “‘I’d prayed ag’in’ that 
ree.” 

He was a very old man; and people of his generation 
never looked upon your actions as your own, but as 
the actions of a Power that directed you. I am pretty 
sure he said that the Lord had hardened my heart 
about that tree, though I did not actually hear him 
say it. In a case where I was able to do a kindness, 
I got no thanks till some months after; and then I got 
them in this form, ‘‘I’ve a-said it to othern, and I 
don’t know as I mind a-sayin’ it to you—I do believe 
as you were sent for some good purpose.”’ In another 
case I heard indirectly how the thanks were given, 
“‘T were a-sittin’ there, a-wonderin’ whatever I should 
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do, when I lifted up my eyes, and there were 
Mr Torr like an Angel o’ God a-comin’ down the 
path.” I was all the more flattered by the comparison, 
as one of my neighbours had lately been mistaken for 
the Devil. 

I have not heard of the Devil’s being seen about 
here very lately, nor of many witches. Seven or eight 
years ago two elderly people were complaining that 
someone had ill-wished them; but their misfortunes 
could be explained by their own want of foresight, 
without the intervention of an evil eye. They came 
from Cornwall; and an old friend of mine tells me that 
his grandmother practised witchcraft there. She could 
bring down rain or bring in shoals of fish, but would 
seldom perform the rites until she had been asked 
repeatedly. In fact, she waited till the weather showed 
her what was coming. 

My grandfather was called an atheist by several 
people here, because he scoffed at witchcraft, “‘a thing 
attested by the Word of God.” If you denied the 
Witch of Endor, you might as well deny John Baptist, 
or Saint Paul. My father notes in his diary, 7 April 
1844, ‘‘ Witchcraft a common belief to this day in Lust- 
leigh, and prevalent even among the better-informed 
classes.” 

Writing to my father about old customs here, my 
grandfather says, 21 December 1851, “I am very 
curious to know the origin of the Horse Shoe, having 
had to walk over and under so many in my time. 
I believe they have generally disappeared now, but 
thirty or forty years ago you could scarcely go into 
a house without seeing one nailed over or under the 
durns [frame] of the door. They said it was to prevent 
the Witches coming in. You have heard me relate 
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the story of the broom that I took up, when a little 
boy, in a passage down in the village. It was laid for 
a Witch, and I was put down for one, as having taken 
it up. I was told no one but a Witch would think of 
taking it up: so it appears everyone stepped over it, 
for fear of being counted a Witch. I believe this has 
all passed away.” 

In very early life I felt certain that a woman here 
must be a Witch, because she looked it. She lived in 
a cottage that had a great big open fireplace, and she 
sat there cowering over the fire on the hearth, with 
her walking-stick leant up across her knees. I had no 
doubts about her flying up the chimney on that stick, 
and always hoped she would while I was there. 

Once, forseveral minutes, I had thestrongest possible 
belief in the personality of the Devil, or rather of his 
ancestor Great Pan, for I felt the Panic Terror. I was 
coming down along the side of Yarner Wood in 
bracken nearly as high as my head. It was beginning 
to get dark, and I was just thinking I should be very 
late for dinner, when suddenly I remembered the 
story of the Devil taking refuge in that wood, and 
I felt dead certain he was there. I stepped out very 
briskly till I reached the road. 


People who have seen the Devil all say he is just 
like the pictures of him: so I suppose they carry these 
pictures in their mind, and see them with the mind’s 
eye, when they are in a fright. Pictures may also be 
the basis of many of our outlandish dreams. After 
a long look at a picture of some centaurs, 4 man 
here said to me, “Pity there bain’t such critters now: 
they’d be proper vitty ona farm.” I quite agreed with 
him, they would. A week afterwards he said to me, 
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“T dreamed as I were one o’ they, and, my word, I 
did slap in.” 

Some years ago a woman said that she had seen the 
Devil, when she had only seen the Rural Dean. She 
lived in a lonely cottage; and, when the Devil went to 
Widdicombe on 21 October 1638, he called there to 
inquire the way, and he asked for water—which 
betrayed him by going off in steam. Now the Rural 
Dean was dressed in black and mounted on a big 
black horse; and it was a misty day, so that he loomed 
up large. Not knowing the story, he called there to 
inquire the way to Widdicombe, and asked for water 
also, but did not get it, as the woman fled. I think 
she had a vision of a picture she had seen, confused 
with what she really saw, and going far beyond that. 
She said she saw his horns. 

A man here always thought a great chance had been 
missed, when the Devil came into Widdicombe 
church that Sunday afternoon. My grandfather 
pressed him as to what he would have done; and his 
reply was, ‘‘Dock’n, maister, dock’n—cut the tail 
of’n off.” I imagine that the Devil’s tail at Widdi- 
combe would have drawn more pilgrims than all the 
relics of the saints at other places. 

I have been told that an ancestor of mine, then 
living at Torr in the parish of Widdicombe, was one 
of the people present in the church, when the Devil 
came in; but I have no documentary proof. In the 
old rhymed narrative, inscribed upon a tablet in the 
church, there is no mention of the Devil, but only a 
broad hint—‘‘a crack of thunder suddenly, with 
lightning, hail and fire...a sulphureous smell... .or 
other force, whate’er it was, which at that time befell.” 
People would readily believe it was the Devil, as he 
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had been this way before. He and King Arthur 
played a game of quoits with Haytor Rocks half way 
from here to Widdicombe—the Devil missed King 
Arthur with one rock, and then King Arthur got the 
Devil with the other, and sent him down below. 


Strange apparitions may be seen on Dartmoor on 
a misty day: especially if you have lost your bearings, 
and come unexpectedly on one of the great groups of 
rocks with this vapour drifting in and out between 
them. It is like ‘seeing faces in the fire,’ but on a 
scale that seems stupendous in the mist. 

There is a cave among the rocks on the hill behind 
this house. I heard years ago, “Folk say it be a 
superstitious place, and they do tell of spiritual men 
uprisin’ there.’ Spiritual men are ghosts; but I have 
only seen a spirituous man there, and he went down, 
not up. I am told there is a goblin about a quarter of 
a mile from here. He sits on Bishop’s Stone—so 
called because it bears the coat-of-arms of Bishop 
Grandisson of Exeter, 1327 to 1369 A.D. The stone 
was formerly the base of a big granite cross; and 
when that was broken up, the goblin took its place. 
I have never seen the goblin; but I have good evidence 
that men have been scared by something there at 
night, and that horses have refused to pass there in 
the day. I fancy they hear the murmur of water 
running underground. 

They tell this story of a house near here—The 
master of the house was dead and buried, yet came 
home every night, and tramped about. As the family 
felt this was a parson’s job, the parson came one 
night, and threw a handful of churchyard mould in 
the face of his deceased parishioner, who thereupon 
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became a black pony. (In these stories the church- 
yard mould always turns the ghost into a black 
creature of some sort, but not always as nice a 
creature as a Dartmoor pony.) They got a halter, and 
told a boy to run the pony down the side of the valley 
as hard as ever he could, and jump it across the Wrey. 
He did as he was told; but, when he jumped, he found 
he had the halter only, and no pony.—Ghosts cannot 
cross water; and this ghost of a pony was run down 
the hill at such a pace that it could not stop itself. It 
had to attempt the crossing of the water, and vanished 
in the attempt. 

The story used always to be told of Thorn Park, a 
house that is marked on Donn’s map of Devon in 
1765, but has long since been pulled down. Of late 
years I have heard it told of East Wrey, which is a 
little further up the Wrey valley, and on the other 
side of the Moreton road. On venturing to question 
this, I have been answered rather tartly that it must 
have been at East Wrey, as it was in that part of the 
valley, and there is no other house up there. Thorn 
Park has been forgotten. 

On first seeing this house, a friend of mine began to 
think there might be ghosts about; but he changed 
his mind, on looking at some portraits that are hanging 
here. People of that type would never turn into ghosts 
that went wandering round a house at midnight: 
their ghosts would all be sitting round the fire drinking 
punch. These ghosts might tell me many things that 
I should like to know; and I hope that, if I meet them 
here, I shall have the presence of mind of Dante, 
when he met Adam and forthwith asked him for an 
‘interview’ upon primeval language and other for- 
gotten things, Paradiso, xxv1. 94-96. 
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Another friend was puzzled about the Inner Parlour 
the first time that he came here: he had seen some- 
thing like it once before, but could not remember 
where. He told me afterwards that he had thought 
of it. It was in a Pantomime, and it was called The 
Kitchen In The Ogre’s Home. 


Two of the sitting-rooms here are called the Tallet 
and the Shippen. Both names are common in this 
district; but one of them is Latin, and the other one is 
Saxon. Tallet is merely a corruption of tabulatum, 
which means an upper floor. Shippen comes from 
scipen, like ship from scip,and means some sort of shed. 

The names Beer and Brewer are also common here, 
both for persons and for places. Beer means a grove 
of trees, bearu in Saxon. And that is why so many 
orchards have that name. Brewer means heather, 
brueria in late Latin, bruyére in modern French. Teign 
Brewer, not far from here, belonged to Geoffrey de 
la Bruere; and then a part of it came to his son-in-law, 
Thomas le Gras, and was named Teign Grace. This 
fat (gras) Thomas was contemporary with the gallant 
(preux) William—William le Pruz, or Prowse—whose 
effigy is in Lustleigh church. 

Teigncombe, further up the Teign, has given its 
name to a family that came from there. Their name is 
written as Tinckcom on the court-roll of Wreyland 
manor; and I believe that one branch of the family 
now bears the name of Tinker. The family of Pipard 
gave its name to Piparden, which now is Pepper 
Down; and Genesis Down owes its name to the 
Genista, the broom plant of the Plantagenets. 

In his poem Of the courtier’s life, probably written 
in 1541, Sir Thomas Wyatt contrasts his country life 
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with life at court, and says “‘In lusty leas at liberty 
I walk.” He was not at Lustleigh—he says “‘ but I am 
here in Kent and Christendom”’—yet the verse gives 
the true meaning of the name. The leas are fields and 
meadows, and lusty is pleasant, like Justig in German. 
There is a place called Yeo close by the Wrey, a 
Twinyeo at the confluence of the Wrey and Bovey, 
and another at the confluence of the Bovey and Teign; 
and both Twinyeos are Mesopotamias, being in 
between the streams. Yeo here means stream or 
water, like eau in French. Lustleigh Cleave is Lust- 
leigh Cliff, as cleave and cliff are really the same word. 
Other steep hillsides have the name—Caseleigh 
Cleave, Wrey Cleave, Neadon Cleave, and so on. 
And sometimes it is spelt the other way, as in a note 
of my grandfather’s, 31 May 1863, that he is laying 
in a stock of firewood—‘‘all the oak wood on Casely 
Cliff at eight shillings per hundred faggots.” 

Modern maps all mark the hills as Tors, not Torrs. 
In examining old documents I have hardly ever seen 
the word written with one rv unless there was a mark 
above the 7 to show that it was double: and I have 
never seen it with one r when there was a final e— 
invariably Torre, not Tore. Everybody now writes 
‘Haytor Rocks,’ but it is a pleonasm, as tor means 
rock, not hill. I often have letters from foreign book- 
sellers addressed to me as Monsieur Torresq— 
I suppose ‘Torr, Esq.’ has been misprinted in some 
list they use—and I have had one from a dealer in 
antikas addressed to me as Torr Bey: also a local 
letter addressed to Thistletor Squire, as if I were a 
Dartmoor hill as well as being Torbay. 


Newton is, of course, the new town. There are 
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many places of that name; and the new town nine 
miles from here was known as Newton on Teign— 
“‘Nyweton juxta Teng” in Quo Warranto in 1281. 
The town is not in Domesday in 1086, and is clearly 
of later origin than the civil and ecclesiastical districts 
here, as it stands in two hundreds and two parishes, 
the boundary being the Loman, which runs through 
the middle of the town into the Teign. The Abbot 
of Torre Abbey acquired the part in Wolborough 
parish and Haytor hundred; and this is Newton 
Abbot. Robert Bussell acquired the part in Highweek 
parish and Teignbridge hundred; and that is Newton 
Bushel. The two parts were nearly equal in extent 
until the railway came to Newton Abbot, and since 
then this part has grown. Most people call the whole 
place Newton Abbot now, and will tell you they are 
going to Newton Abbot when they really are going to 
Newton Bushel. The older people never called it 
anything but Newton. 

Kingswear is King’s Wear, yet I have heard it 
called King Swear; and I have also heard Kingskers- 
well called Kings Curse Well. (It is the part of 
Kerswell that was kept by the Crown, and Abbots- 
kerswell is the part that was given to Torre Abbey.) 
But, apart from the pronunciation, the spelling may 
be misleading in such names as Kerswell, Ogwell, 
Loddiswell, etc. A well may often be the nucleus of 
a settlement in arid regions, but not in regions that 
are full of springs and streams; and in many of these 
Devonshire names the ‘well’ must stand for ‘vill,’ 
the ancient term for village. As a matter of fact, the 
termination is spelled with an zin twenty-two cases out 
of twenty-seven in the Exeter manuscript of Domesday. 

Domesday has nearly a hundred entries of places 
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in Devon with names that end in ‘ford,’ but only two 
with names that end in ‘bridge.’ These are Tanebrige 
and Talebrige in the Exchequer manuscript, but the 
Exeter manuscript has Taignebrige and Talebrua; 
so the second name seems dubious. (The first, of 
course, is Teignbridge.) These terminations give a 
notion of the roads then, and sometimes also of the 
streams. A mile from here there is a place called 
Elsford. It is on the edge of the table-land between 
the valleys of the Wrey and the Teign; and if there 
ever was a ford there, there must have been a little 
river running off the table-land and down into the 
Wrey along a gully in the hillside, where there is 
hardly a trickle now. 

From a point on Reddiford Down there is a grand 
view over hill and dale; but in all that wide expanse 
of country there are only four dwellings to be seen, 
and those four dwellings are mentioned in Domesday. 
In the clumsy Norman spelling Woolley is Vluelei, 
Pullabrook is Polebroch, Hawkmoor is Hauocmore, 
and Elsford is Eilauesford. In the Exeter version 
there are some details that are not in the Exchequer 
version. These were the dwellings of four thanes, and 
the thanes were there in the reign of Edward the 
Confessor. 

In many of the parishes between Dartmoor and 
the sea the village and the church are in a corner of 
the parish, and generally the corner nearest to the sea. 
This happens so often that there must have been a 
reason for it, though there is no knowing what the 
reason was. The same thing happened with many of 
the provinces of ancient Rome. Thus, Lugudunensis 
extended to the Bay of Biscay and the English Channel, 
but Lugudunum itself, the modern Lyons, was in the 
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corner nearest to the Mediterranean and to Rome. 
So also Tarraco, the modern Tarragona, was on the 
Mediterranean coast, but Tarraconensis stretched 
back to the Bay of Biscay. 

Lustleigh church is within seventy yards of the 
Wrey, which is the parish boundary there. This 
house is in Bovey Tracey parish, and yet is less than 
a quarter-of a mile from Lustleigh church, and more 
than two miles and a half from Bovey Tracey church, 
measuring in a straight line. 


Besides the old church at Bovey Tracey, there is 
a new church about as far from here. This church 
now has a district of its own, but formerly was served 
by the Vicar and his curates. At the old church the 
service was very plain indeed, and he preached in a 
black gown; but at the new church it was ornate, and 
he preached in other things. And people said he 
preached rank Popery there, though he preached 
sound doctrine at the old church. I have some 
reason to believe that the sermons he preached at the 
new church were the same that he had preached at 
the old church in the previous year. The black gown- 
covered the Popery, if there was any there. | 

Writing to my father on 7 November 1852, my 
grandfather tells him, “The Lustleigh folks had a 
bonfire on the 5th, and burnt the Pope in a white 
surplice: therefore the old women say it was intended 
for the Rector.” He writes on 15 May 1853, ‘“‘ Your 
mother has been to church this morning, and says 
there were not a score of folks there, and the Rector 
was looking wretched: which I do not wonder at. 
His congregation have left him, and now there is a 
chapel building.” 
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Lustleigh was upset by his preaching in his surplice. 
Most of his parishioners thought it meant a change of 
doctrine; and they called him a High Romish Priest. 
He was merely following the directions of the Book 
of Common Prayer; and he kept his surplice on for 
finishing the service, instead of putting on a black 
gown to preach in, as was the custom when the 
offertory and prayer and collect were omitted and the 
blessing was given from the pulpit. 

That Rector came to Lustleigh at the end of 1844, 
and remained until his death at the end of 1887. My 
grandfather writes to my father on 15 December 
1844, ‘I am informed that the parishioners will not 
submit to any alteration in the service, and that the 
churchwardens have gone over the parish to ascertain 
their opinions, and it is supposed the parson will not 
attempt anything further to annoy them,” and again 
on 29 December 1844, “I saw Mr *#*** on Thursday: 
he told me he had left the church for seven weeks 
until last Sunday, when he determined to go and 
show his resentment by leaving the church on the 
parson going to the communion. He did so, and again 
on Christmas Day, but no one followed him. They 
are opposed to the surplice and offertory, but have 
not spirit to resent it. His brother (who is church- 
warden) says unless the parson goes back to the 
accustomed duties of the church, he will leave 
altogether. His father talks more than he does, but 
it appears he has stood the whole, offertory and all.” 

He writes again, 20 January 1845, about people 
leaving the church, “What will they do then? I 
suppose they will dissent and erect more chapels, so 
we shall by and by have a plenty of "Isms. I fancy 
we have quite enough already.” People left the church 
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and went to chapel for very varied reasons. I re- 
member an excellent old lady doing this because a 
child of hers had caught its death of cold by the 
parson a-baptizin’ of it without a-puttin’ of a kettle- 
ful o’ bilin’ water into that stoney font. 

The Bishop was trying to stop all innovations. My 
grandfather writes to my father, 20 January 1845, 
“What do-you think of the old bishop’s letter? I fancy 
it is very evasive: he gives them no direct instructions. 
They are to do as they are now doing: he does not tell 
them to withdraw any innovations.” It was only in 
more important matters that the Bishop gave direct 
instructions to his clergy. My grandfather writes, 
27 October 1856, “The bishop has caused ****# to 
shave off his beard: he was like a Crimean soldier.” 

Innovations might have been accepted here at any 
other time; but this was the period of Puseyism, and 
every innovation was supposed to be the outcome of 
a plot to Romanize the church. People generally 
knew nothing of ritual or doctrine, and would not 
have been so vehement about such things, had there 
not been another cause behind—they thought the 
clergy were not altogether honest over this. A few 
had gone over to Rome, and there was a notion that 
many others would have done the same, if they could 
have done it without giving up their livings. And 
from this point of view Anglicanism was merely a 
fraudulent device for holding on to livings, while 
assenting to the doctrines and ritual of Rome; or, as 
my grandfather puts it, 10 November 1850, “‘to 
remain in receipt of the Protestant pay while practising 
all the eccentricities of Romanism.” 

However, there was not much sign of Romanism 
here, or of its eccentricities. Once a stranger came to 
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church and crossed herself, and no one knew what 
she was at. It was described to me—‘Her were 
a-spot-in’ and a-stripe-in’ of herself”—as if it were 
telegraphy by dot and dash. 

There is now a service of Three Hours at Lustleigh 
on Good Friday. I inquired what authority there was 
for this, and was informed (officially) that it was a 
service licensed by the Bishop under the Shortened 
Services Act. That was quite good as a bit of cynicism 
or a joke, but rather past a joke if one remembers 
how that Act was passed through Parliament. Its 
promoters said that it was only to be used for 
shortening the old services, not for introducing 
anything new. 


I do not know that former Rector’s motives for 
preaching in his surplice; but I know the motives of 
another country clergyman who did the same. His 
old black gown was getting so shabby that his wife 
was always telling him that he must have a new one; 
and he shelved the question by preaching in his 
surplice. Asa rule, a surplice meant a shorter sermon; 
but he preached on, as if he had a new black gown. 
A dreamy organist once played a great Amen in a 
slight pause in the sermon; and the choir and congre- 
gation sang it very fervently. 

That church was restored a few years since; and 
the Squire took the plate round at the opening service 
afterwards. But he forgot that the chancel had been 
raised a step above the nave; and he just tripped 
enough to shoot the whole collection off the plate. 
The coins went rolling along the chancel floor, and 
mostly vanished down the gratings over the hot- 
water pipes—an inauspicious sight : the ancients made 
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their peace with the Infernal Deities by casting 
offerings into chasms. 

Even at Lustleigh there were mishaps in church; 
and my grandfather used to note them in his letters 
to my father. Thus, on Sunday 18 August 1844, “a 
magpie walked into the church and sat himself on the 
communion table, to the great annoyance of the con- 
gregation; and the sexton had much difficulty in 
driving him.” Then, on Sunday 15 December 1844, 
“one of the candles fell from the pulpit into the seat 
below.” And so on. Once, within my recollection, 
there was a sermon by a stranger, who enhanced his 
eloquence by gesture; and with one wide sweep of his 
arms he brought down candles, glasses, cushion, and 
everything. The cushion caught the clerk upon the 
head, just as he was getting to sleep; and I have been 
told that what he said was just Amen, and nothing 
more. 

I see that I first went to Lustleigh church on the 
Good Friday and Easter Sunday of 1862, while I was 
down here on a visit to my grandfather. In those days 
_ the service was mainly a dialogue between the parson 
and the clerk, the parson in very cultured tones and 
the clerk in resonant dialect, one saying “‘ As for lies, 
I hate and abher them” as if it was superfluous for 
him to say so, and the other responding “Seven times 
a day do I praise thee” as if it was a fact and he wished 
it generally known. 

There was a choir of men and boys in a gallery 
below the tower, and a harmonium near them. But 
there used to be a choir of men and women, and an 
- orchestra of bass-viol, violin and flute; and the tuning 
made a pleasant prelude to the service. There were 
three men who could play the viol; and it went by 
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rank, not merit. One man farmed his own land, and 
he had first claim: next came a man who was a tenant- 
farmer; and last a man who had no farm, but played 
better than the other two. 

There were high pews then, and a razed three- 
decker—parson over clerk, with sounding-board on 
top, and reading-desk alongside half way up. Nearly 
all the windows had plain glass, so that you could see 
the trees and sky; and everything was whitewashed. 

The whitewash was removed in 1871, and made way 
for much worse things—green distemper on the walls, 
blue paint and gilt stars on the roof, crude stencils on 
the side walls of the chancel, and on the eastern wall 
a fresco made in Germany. And the trees and sky are 
hidden by glass that is exasperating in its colour and 
design. 


All the old stained glass has gone, except some bits 
of four small figures—the Virgin and Child, and 
Saints Nicholas, Catherine and Martha—and in 1880 
these figures were made up, and put into a window. 
Some say that the old glass was destroyed by the 
Reformers, others by the Puritans; but such things 
were done by most unlikely people. There was a 
window in St Edmond’s church at Salisbury; and the 
Recorder of Salisbury “‘was placed in the church in 
such a seat as that the said window was always in his 
eye.” Its absurdity annoyed him—it made God “a 
little old man in a blue and red coat”’—and one after- 
noon in October 1630 he got up and smashed it with 
his staff. He was fined {£500 in the Court of Star 
Chamber: State Trials, vol. 1, pp. 377 ff., ed. 1730. 

Tristram Risdon visited Lustleigh church about 
three hundred years ago, and in his Survey of Devon 
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he says, “‘Another tomb there is arched over, where 
some say the lord Dynham and his lady were interred, 
whose pictures are to be seen very glorious in a glass 
window, having their armories between them, and 
likewise on their surcoats escutcheons of arms.” 
This probably was like the window at Beer Ferrers— 
Lysons, Devonshire, plate 6—with pictures of William 
de Ferrers and his wife with their armorial bearings. 
William was contemporary with Robert de Dynham; 
and probably it was Robert and his wife, not lord 
Dynham and his lady, who were portrayed in the 
stained glass that has perished and in the stone 
effigies that survive. 

There was an Inquiry here on 22 December 1276 
—William de Torr was on the jury—and the verdict 
was that Robert’s wife would be entitled to Lustleigh 
manor when she came of age, and meanwhile he was 
renting it for {10 a year, to be spent in praying for 
the soul of John de Mandevill. The wife, Emma de 
Wydeworth, had just been married at the age of ten: 
her father and mother were dead, and the mother had 
been a lunatic. In her effigy she looks as if she might 
have been a lunatic herself. 

She inherited the manor from her father, and he 
inherited it from William de Wydeworth, an energetic 
man who kept a gallows of his own at Lustleigh. He 
had no warrant for a gallows, but gallows were wanted 
in the reign of Henry the Third. As the King could 
not enforce the law, lords of manors had to do the 
necessary thing. 


There was some lawlessness in Lustleigh even after 
Edward the First. John de Moeles, the owner of 
Wreyland, had a brother Roger, born in 1296 and 
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married in 1316 to Alice le Pruz, who was ten years 
older than himself. And on 26 July 1317 the King 
issued a commission—‘‘On complaint by Roger de 
Moeles it appears that John Daumarle and certain 
other malefactors and perturbers of the peace have 
seized Alice, the wife of this same Roger, by force of 
arms at Lustleigh, and have carried her off together 
with goods and chattels and certain charters and 
muniments of his, etc., etc.” 

Roger was a ward of the King, and the King thus 
had the right of choosing a wife for him, while he was 
under age; but the King sold the right to William Inge, 
who kept what we should call a Matrimonial Agency. 
Roger chose Alice—or perhaps it was Alice chose 
Roger—without Inge’s intervention, and Inge got his 
money back: at any rate, he got orders on the Ex- 
chequer, 20 July and 13 December 1316, to refund 
the money or take it off the price of the next match 
that he bought. He could not have claimed anything 
if he had merely failed to sell what he had bought; so 
he declared that Roger died before a marriage could 
be arranged. That was palpably a lie, but such lies 
might serve. There was a case in Norfolk a few years 
after this, Folsham v. Houel. The jury gave a verdict 
for the plaintiff, and then the defendant got a Writ of 
Attaint against the jurors for giving such a verdict. 
The plaintiff and his friends entered into a conspiracy 
to declare that he was dead, as his death would put 
an end to the proceedings. They announced the death, 
and had a grand funeral with an empty coffin, and 
even had Masses for his soul. Then the coroner came 
down, and they put a body in the coffin, and made him 
believe it was the plaintiff’s; and the Writ was quashed 
on his report. But on 12 June 1347 the King issued 
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a commission for arresting all the people concerned 
in the affair, and keeping them in prison until further 
orders. 

Roger’s brother, John de Moeles, died in 1337 and 
left two daughters and no son. Muriel was fifteen and 
Isabella was thirteen; and on their father’s death they 
became wards of the King, but married at once with- 
out the King’s consent. On partition of their father’s 
lands, Wreyland was part of Muriel’s share; but there 
was a fine of 200 marks to pay for marrying without 
the King’s consent. It was paid on 27 August 1337, 
and the King passed on the money to his son, Edward 
the Black Prince, who was then a boy of seven. 

Roger’s wife was the daughter of William le Pruz. 
He died at Holbeton in 1316, and was buried in the 
church there, instead of Lustleigh church, as directed 
in his will; and she got a licence from Bishop Grandis- 
son, 19 October 1329, to bring her father’s body here. 
That procession here from Holbeton would make a 
striking scene, should there ever be a Lustleigh 
pageant. 

Risdon says, ‘‘In an aisle of this church is a tomb, 
with the statue of a knight cut thereon cross-legged 
in stone, on whose shield are three lions; as also in 
that window under which he is interred, are three 
lions between six cross croslets, by which I conceive 
it was one of the family of the Prouze.” There is 
nothing to be seen upon the shield now; and the 
window has an Ascension in stained glass suggesting 
that, if Hell is paved with good intentions, the floor 
of Heaven is covered with linoleum. 

There are only three old coats-of-arms remaining, 
and these were not there in Risdon’s time. They are 
Carew, Kirkham and Southcote, and probably date 
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from 1589. Thomas Southcote married the daughter 
and heiress of Thomas Kirkham, who married the 
daughter and heiress of William Carew; and, as 
William’s grandmother was a sister and co-heiress of 
Lord Dynham, they are not inappropriate in a window 
near the Dynham effigies. I put them there in 1903. 
Till then they were at Barnehouse, otherwise Barne 
Court or Barne, a place that Thomas Southcote got 
by marrying Grace Barnehouse, his first wife. In 
talking of the house, a man remarked to me, “‘ That 
be a proper ancient place—there be rampin’ lions in 
the kitchen window.” I went up to see, and found they 
were the lions rampant of the Kirkhams, but had 
then been put into a cupboard for security. The owner 
let me have them for the church. 


A pavement of coloured marbles has recently been 
put into the chancel to replace a pavement of en- 
caustic tiles that was put there sixty years ago in place 
of the old pavement of rough granite slabs. The tiles 
were an Albert Memorial, and had the monogram of 
V and A; but they were very slippery, and it looked 
undignified for any cleric to sit down unexpectedly 
upon the chancel floor. 

When a building has a character of its own, you 
ought not merely to abstain from putting in things 
that are out of character with it: you ought to put in 
things that will bring its character out. Siena cathedral 
is a gorgeous building, and it has the finest pavement 
in the world; and the pavement makes the building 
look more gorgeous still. You can tell exactly how 
much the building is indebted to the pavement, as 
the pavement is covered over with boarding (to pro- 
tect it) during a great part of the year, and then the’ 
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building looks comparatively poor. If the Siena 
pavement could be laid in Lustleigh church, it would 
not give splendour to the church: it would only 
make you discontented with the roughness of the 
pillars and arches and the effigies of the old knights 
who held the place six centuries ago. The old pave- 
ment of rough granite slabs was far more suited to the 
rugged grandeur of the church. 

There may, of course, be additions to a church 
which are so splendid in themselves that the church 
itself sinks into insignificance beside them: such, for 
example, as Maximilian’s tomb with its attendant 
statues in the church at Innsbruck. Had there been 
anything of that kind here, few people would have 
cared what happened to the church itself. But the 
additions here have only been the ordinary things in 
marble, brass, mosaic, painting, coloured glass; and 
they have made this moorland church look quite 
suburban. 

There are two great monuments in Bovey church, 
one to Nicholas Eveleigh, who died in 1620, and the 
other to Elizeus Hele, who died in 1635. Elizaeus was 
better known as Pious-Uses Hele, having given his 
estates away for pious uses—amongst other things, 
Blue Maids’ Hospital at Exeter had {50 a year from 
Bovey mill. He married Eveleigh’s widow; and she 
erected these monuments to her two husbands, 
though both of them were buried elsewhere. There is 
a recumbent figure of each husband, and in Hele’s 
case there are also kneeling figures of the wife and a 
former wife and a young son who had died. Over the 
recumbent figure there is a rounded arch with 
- columns, architrave, etc., as if it were a gateway; and 
in the earlier monument the style is pure Italian of a 
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hundred years before, whereas the later monument 
is what is called Jacobean, with the Italian style 
debased by Flemish and German methods. The 
change is curious: after the Italian of 1620, one would 
expect the Palladian of Inigo Jones in 1635 rather than 
this belated Jacobean. 

They stand on the north and south sides of the 
chancel, almost touching the east end; and on the 
east wall between them there was mahogany panelling 
with columns and festoons carved in the style of 
Grinling Gibbons. The panelling just suited the 
monuments and enhanced their merits; but there 
came a time when it was the ambition of the clergy to 
make their chancels look like showrooms in church- 
furnishers’ shops; and then the panelling was taken 
down and thrown into a barn. A wiser Vicar brought 
it back, and put it at the west end of the church; and 
I hope that it will some day go back to the east end, 
into its proper place. 

The same Vicar brought back the royal arms as 
well, and put them at the west end of the church in 
the arch below the tower. These royal arms are a 
grand piece of wood-carving, set up at the Restoration 
together with the arms of Archbishop Laud and 
Bishop Hall of Exeter, with suitable inscriptions 
about “that wicked and bloody Parliment.” They 
stood on the screen, with the royal shield just 
where the rood had been, and the Lion and the 
Unicorn in the places of the Blessed Virgin and 
Saint John. 


There was a Royalist force at Bovey at Christmas 
1645 and a Parliamentary force at Tiverton. Fairfax 
marched from Tiverton to Moreton, while Cromwell 
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marched from Tiverton to Bovey by another road, and 
surprised and beat the Royalists there, 9 January. 
They lost 12 men killed and 60 taken prisoners besides 
about 350 horses. ‘‘It was almost supper time with 
them when our men entered the town, most of them 
at that instant were playing at cards, but our souldiers 
took up the stakes for many of their principal officers, 
who (being together in one room) threw their stakes 
of mony out at the window, which whilst our souldiers 
were scrambling for, they escaped out at a back door 
over the river, and saved their best stakes.” That is 
what Sprigge says in his Anglia Rediviva or England’s 
Recovery, published in 1647. The story has been 
doubted, as it is told of other places; but it probably 
is true of Bovey. Sprigge was chaplain to Fairfax 
during this campaign, and thus could get at facts; and 
the story is also in a letter to Edmund Prideaux, M.P., 
written on 11 January, and printed and published on 
15 January by order of the House of Commons, that 
is, within a week of the event. The letter says that the 
money thrown out of the window was about £10 of 
silver. 

Next day, 10 January, “the weather still extream 
bitter cold,” the forces at Moreton and Bovey “had a 
rendezvouz near Bovey” and went on to Ashburton, 
whither the Royalists had retired. In that weather, 
‘much snow upon the ground,” the open country 
would be barred: so I imagine that Fairfax and his 
troops came down the valley by the usual road to 
Bovey, passing through the end of Wreyland manor 
at Kelly. 

In answer to some interrogatories, 4 January 1602, 
Richard Clannaborough of Lustleigh, yeoman, ior. 
the age of fowerscore and ten yeares or there aboutes,” 
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said he had known Bovey mill ‘‘ever synce the Com- 
motion in the tyme of the raigne of the late Kinge 
Edward the Sixth.” And I infer from this that the 
Cornish rebels came through Bovey. This rebellion, 
usually called the Commotion, began on Whit- 
monday, 10 June, the new prayer-book having come 
into use on Whit-sunday; and it went on until 
6 August, when the King’s men defeated the rebels 
on Clyst Heath and raised the siege of Exeter. The 
rebels carried the Host with them on a wagon—as at 
the Battle of the Standard in 1138—and these were 
some of their demands. ‘‘We wil have the Bible and 
al books of Scripture in English to be called in again.” 
“We wil not receive the new service, because it is 
but like a Christmas game; but we wil have our old 
service of Mattins, Mass, Evensong and Procession 
in Latine, as it was before. And so we the Cornish 
men, whereof certain of us understand no English, 
utterly refuse this new English.” 


In 1641 a Protestation against all Popery, etc., was 
taken by the Lords and Commons in May, and in 
August it was circulated in the country. At the begin- 
ning of the following year returns were required from 
every parish, giving the names of those who had taken 
the Protestation ; and many of these returns are at the 
House of Lords. I obtained copies of the returns for 
this parish and seven adjoining parishes, made an 
index to the names, and had my index printed in 
1913 for private circulation. The return for Moreton 
parish does not say if anyone refused to take the 
Protestation, but the returns for the other seven 
parishes say that nobody refused: so these returns 
give a complete list of all the male inhabitants over 
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eighteen years of age, that being the limit of age for 
taking the Protestation. 

There were 411 in Moreton, 53 in Lustleigh, 150 in 
Hennock, 345 in Bovey, 139 in North Bovey, 77 in 
Manaton, 179 in Ilsington and 255 in Widdicombe. 
None of these people had more than one Christian 
name, and many had the same surname. In Widdi- 
combe there were five-and-twenty men called Hamlin 
or Hamlyn, and six of them were Richard, four were 
Thomas and three were John. In Moreton there 
were twenty men called Bowdon, and four of them 
were John, three were William and three were George. 
They could easily have been distinguished by saying 
where they lived; but in only three cases was this done. 
In Hennock one of the two John Potters is ‘of Kelly,’ 
and one of the five John Wreafords is ‘of Nepton’; 
and in North Bovey one of the three John Nos- 
worthies is ‘de Kindon.’ 

On the court-rolls of Wreyland manor one John 
Wills is distinguished from another as ‘of Eastawray , 
in 1710 and ‘de Eastawray’ in 1714. In 1718 Jane 
Clampitt of Yeo is called Jane Yeo; and, going a long 
way back, a man is twice called John atte Yeo and 
three. times called John Yeo at the same sitting 
of the court, 30 April 1438. In course of time the 
‘atte’ or ‘de’ dropped out, and a man was known 
by the name of the place where he was living, or 
the place whence he had come. That explains why 
these returns have so many surnames that are 
names of places not far off, or corruptions of such 
names. The surname Bunckum (in Bovey) is a 
corruption of Boncombe or Buncombe, the parent 
hamlet of that home of eloquence, Bunkum, in North 
Carolina. 
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Among the Christian names there is Hanniball in 
Ilsington and Bovey, and Methusalem in Moreton; 
but most of them are commonplace. Out of these 
1609 men 342 are John—that is, roughly, two men 
out of every nine—while 173 are William, 152 are 
Richard and 147 are Thomas; so that half the total 
number had one of these four names. It must have 
been confusing; and, having only one name each, 
they could not be distinguished by combinations of 
initials, as is usual now when people have two Christian 
names or more. 

These returns do not support the view that parents 
had a habit of naming children after the patron saint 
of the parish. The patron saint is Andrew at Moreton, 
and Pancras at Widdicombe; but Moreton has only 
twelve Andrews, whereas Widdicombe has eighteen 
Andrews and only one Pancras. Pancras is a pleasant 
name that parents might use oftener: it drops so 
nicely into Panny, like Pontius into Ponty. But 
parents are strange folk. Pontius is equivalent to 
Quintus, and I urged a friend of mine to call his fifth 
son Pontius; but he went and chose a less historic 
name. A great-great-uncle of mine gave one of his 
sons the name of Ghibelline, which is historic but 
not often given at the font. I imagine he was feeling 
very anti-Guelph just then. 

A child named Flood was christened Noah; and in 
after years his house was known to everyone in Bovey 
as the Ark. Quite recently a Wreyland child was 
christened Cesca. I asked the mother where she got 
the name, and she said she got it off the washing. She 
took in washing, and one of her families had a daughter 
named Francesca, who was usually called ’Cesca and 
had her linen marked that way. And really you cannot 
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object to Cesca unless you also object to Betty and 
other shortened names. 


When I was young, the church bells said Crock, 
Kettle and Pan. My grandfather told me that this 
was what they said; and he writes to my father on 
10 June 1849, ‘‘ When I was a little boy, they told me 
the Lustleigh bells said Crock, Kettle and Pan.” 
There aré more bells now, and they say something 
else—all swear-words, I believe. 

He writes him on 26 May 1850, “‘'The farmers set 
the church bells ringing, when #***«’s man left on 
Friday.” The man had made himself obnoxious, and 
they were thankful to be rid of him. Church bells 
were not very ecclesiastical in those days. My father 
told me that they rang at every church in Exeter when 
Latimer was acquitted, 27 March 1848. 

Latimer was the proprietor of the Western Times, 
and it called the Bishop a consecrated ‘‘perverter of 
facts.” He was indicted for libel, and tried at the 
assizes. Cockburn—afterwards Chief Justice—was 
a friend of his, and came down (without fee) to defend 
him; and the Bishop had a very bad time in cross- 
examination. The Judge told the jury plainly that, if 
they acquitted Latimer, they would brand their 
Bishop as a liar. And they branded him. 

There was another case of which I heard a good 
deal from my father—a murder by highwaymen about 
six miles from here. The facts are noted in his diary. 
On 16 July 1835, ““Mr Jonathan May murdered at 
Jacobs Well near Moreton at half past ten in the even- 
ing: he dined at my father’s that day.” On 28 July 
1836, at Exeter during the assizes, “ Buckingham Joe 
(Oliver) and Turpin (Galley) tried for the murder of 
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Mr Jonathan May, found guilty and sentenced to be 
hung.” On 12 August 1836, ‘Saw Buckingham Joe 
hung.” 

He doubted if they hanged the right man after all, 
but felt it did not really matter, as the man should 
have been hanged for other things, if not for that. 
I fancy his attention may have wandered from the 
trial, for after “sentenced to be hung” his diary goes 
on, ‘“‘Bought the models of the Elgin Marbles of 
Field.” This was W. V. Field, afterwards a Judge 
and finally a Law Lord; and it was a set of Henning’s 
models of the frieze of the Parthenon. I have them 
here. 


Duelling did not quite cease in England until just 
before my time; and I used to hear the older men 
lamenting its cessation. They complained of being 
deprived of their redress for an affront. And that is 
practically what happened, for these affronts were 
mostly of the sort for which a jury gives a farthing 
damages. 

My mother used to tell me what a shock it was to 
her, at the age of ten, when she was told one afternoon 
that an old friend of the family had been killed that 
morning in a duel—shot dead at twelve paces. It was 
a quarrel of two retired officers over facts which they 
could easily have verified. They had both got the 
facts wrong, and each was right in disbelieving what 
the other said; but neither of them would allow his 
veracity to be impugned, and they settled the matter 
in this fashion at five o’clock next morning. 

Among my papers here I have a memorandum of 
a better way of settling such disputes, “London, 
4 January 1854. Mr Torr bets Mr Jackson (& Mr J. 
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Mr T. vice versa) that Buttern Down summit is at 
least 700 feet above Forder, Moreton, a dinner at the 
White Hart, Moreton, to all the friends the winner 
chooses to invite.”—It is only 500 feet above. 


My father always wrote home an account of little 
things to entertain the old folks here. Thus, he writes 
from Exeter, 30 October 1838, “‘I went to the Cathe- 
dral on Sunday morning: the Bishop seemed wonder- 
fully devout. He always is so in appearance, but there 
was less parade of it on Sunday. I hope his sins, or at 
least a few of them, were wiped away by his humility.” 

He writes to one of his aunts, 19 August 1839, that 
he had been to Windsor the day before (Sunday) and 
a friend at court had given him a seat in the inner part 
of St George’s Chapel, and the Queen “‘ wore a white 
bonnet placed very far back over the head,” and 
“seemed tolerably attentive to the service....” 
** Afterwards she came out to walk on the terrace, and 
walked all round amongst the people: we all made 
way, and divided into two rows to let her pass between: 
she bowed to the people as she passed, but walked 
through with a most royal air. She wore the same 
little bonnet, and a blue gown and shawl. The Duchess 
of Kent walked behind, occasionally by the side of her, 
but generally the Queen walked on in front, very 
boldly, and seemed not to mind going in amongst the 
crowd.” 

He writes to my grandmother, 11 June 1840, 
“There has been a good deal of talk here today in 
consequence of a young fellow having last evening 
fired two pistols at the Queen as she was riding out: 
he was within eight yards of her carriage, which was 
a low open one: the bullets passed very near, but 
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both missed her: he is in custody... . Last week I had 
a ticket given me and was at the great Slave Trade 
Abolition meeting at Exeter Hall. Prince Albert was 
in the chair: he looks at least twenty-four or twenty- 
five, and has a regular German expression of face. 
He managed very well and was not at all puzzled or 
frightened at facing so large a meeting. He read his 
speech off his hat. There were some good speeches, 
Archdeacon Wilberforce, Dr Lushington, Sir Robert 
Peel, the latter much cheered, altho’ the applause to 
O’Connell beat everything else. It was tremendous. 
I met him walking in Fleet Street a day or two 
previously. He was then looking rather meanly 
dressed, but at the meeting he was in prime order, 
his best wig all nicely curled, a new hat, good coat, 
and his face red and shining as a schoolboy’s.” 

At that time of life my father thought a good deal _ 
of the way that people dressed. I have seen two 
letters of his to young men coming up to town: he 
tells them what things should be done and what 
things left undone; but, before all things, they must 
not fail to wear black satin stocks. The satin gleams 
in a daguerreotype of him, taken at Daguerre’s on 
7 or 8 October 1842, “‘on the roof of a seven-story 
house, whence there is a splendid view of Paris.” 
Later portraits of him show the gradual decline of the 
stock into a chequered neckerchief, and then into a 
lavender necktie taking only one turn round the neck. 

Though his letters were so copious, my grandmother 
detected gaps. She writes, 15 January 1840, ‘‘ You 
don’t say who you were with at Covent Garden seeing 
out the old year and bringing in the new. I should 
like to know.”” And then she gives him a little bit of 
good advice—‘‘ Youth passes rapidly away: therefore, 
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my dear son, make the most and the best of it.”” Later 
on she feared that he was making a little too much of 
it. She writes him, 20 November 1842, “I hope 
never to hear you express a wish to go on the Con- 
tinent more. I recollect your saying when you came 
to Wreyland that you had not been in bed for two 
nights.” I see from his diary that it was three: one 
in the diligence, Paris to Boulogne; the next in the 
steamer, Boulogne to London; and the next in the 
train, London to Taunton, and in the coach from 
there. I see also from his diary that he was at Covent 
Garden with persons of complete respectability. 


While travelling in Switzerland in 1840, he found 
a firm of watchmakers who would deliver gold 
Geneva watches in London at prices that did not 
allow for duty. When he wanted to make a handsome 
present, he would send over for a watch, and friends 
sometimes asked him to send for watches for them. He 
never inquired how the watches came, nor did his 
friends inquire; but one man (a diplomatist) took 
some pains to find out, and the explanation was, 
‘‘We usually smuggle them in some diplomatist’s 
baggage, as that is not examined; and in this instance 
we smuggled them in your Excellency’s own.” 

My father got my grandfather an English watch 
in London in 1850, and my grandfather did not 
consider it as good as one that he had chosen for 
himself in 1807. That always was the trouble about 
getting things for people here. A century ago Newton 
was a smaller place than Ashburton, and Torquay was 
smaller still; and though there were good shops at 
Exeter, they were not like the London shops. If 
people did not want to go up there themselves, they 
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had to get some friend up there to choose things for 
them; and this was an invidious task, as they did not 
always like his choice, and then said unkind things 
about his judgement or his taste. 

When my father was in London, his country friends 
were never shy of telling him of things they wanted 
done; and sometimes these were rather troublesome 
things to do. One friend (a lady) writes to him from 
Leicestershire, 15 February 1848, “‘We have a Ball 
here on next Thursday evening. Shall I be asking too 
great a liberty from you to procure some flowers for 
that occasion from Covent Garden?” Another writes 
from Exeter in the autumn of 1842, “‘I am obliged 
to give the Mayor a dinner next week....Will you 
enquire the price of a haunch of venison at Burch’s 
and also turtle soup, a quart, and whilst you are about 
it, will you ask at Myer’s, I think—the great fish man 
in Vulture Court—the price of a turbot for about 
twelve, as I believe good fish is cheaper in London 
than here, and a certainty of getting it, which is not 
so here.” 

The most naive of all requests is from an Admiral 
who had just gone on the Retired List and found 
time heavy on his hands. He writes to my father, 
15 April 1872, “‘ You will perhaps be able to tell me 
if I am eligible to sit on the special jury they will most 
likely have in the coming Tichborne trial: several 
Naval men were on the last....What steps, if any, 
should I take to get on the list?” I expect the reply 
was an extinguisher. 

There is a very complete extinguisher here, ad- 
dressed to a relative of mine, the husband of my 
mother’s eldest sister. “Stratfield saye Nov. 27 1838 
The Duke of Wellington presents his Compliments 
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to Mr Drummond and has received his Letter. The 
Duke begs leave to inform Mr Drummond that he 
is not the Commander in Chief of the Army or in 
political office ; he has no Patronage Power or Influence, 
& he has no means whatever at his disposal of for- 
warding Mr Drummond’s views in any manner.” 
It is the old Duke’s writing, not dictated. 

I have always envied the Drummonds their pedi- 
gree, a thoroughgoing Scottish pedigree, showing 
their descent from Attila, King of the Huns. But 
I am still more envious of my Urquhart cousins. They 
have a pedigree showing their descent from Alcibi- 
ades, whose son (being incensed at the Athenians’ 
unjust treatment of his father) migrated out of Athens 
into Ireland. 


In a letter of 17 December 1843 my grandfather 
says, ‘I can scarcely tell if I am not writing plainer 
and more legibly than usual, as it is by candle, but I 
fancy so. I am writing with a metal pen. When at 
Moreton last, I bought some and am much pleased 
with them, for my sight is so bad that even with the 
assistance of glasses I cannot make a pen by candle 
light and very badly by daylight.” Twenty years after 
that, I was taught to make a pen (that is, to cut a quill 
into a point) as one of the things that every child must 
learn. 

Writing to my father while my brother was on a 
visit here, 6 June 1852, my grandfather says, “I was 
talking to him yesterday about his lessons. He asked 
if Papa used to learn his book well. I said he was a 
very good boy to learn, and did not think of play until 
he had learnt his lessons, which had a good effect on 
him now he was a man; and I hoped he would try to 
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make even a better man than his Papa and to know 
more and to do more. It then dropped, and I did not 
expect to hear any more about it, but this morning 
he asked me if his Papa ever swallowed a fourpenny 
piece. I never dreamt of his motive for putting the 
question to me. I said No, then he said That is one 
thing I have done more than Papa.” 

My brother’s copybooks sometimes throw light on 
things that are ignored in our grandparent’s letters. 
In a book that he was using when he had just turned 
ten, the greater part is occupied by sentiments that 
they dictated—e.g. ‘‘the elegant poems of this amiable 
divine have ever been highly admired’’—but in the 
vacant spaces there are compositions of his own. Thus, 
“‘when Therza came, a cunning jade, | a laughing 
mischief-making maid, | who laughed at Jane and 
scouted Grace, | and in the kitchen took her place, | 
Wreyland, which was always quiet, | now was turned 
into great riot.” This is followed by what appears to 
be a verbatim report of an altercation between Grace 
and Therza, ending, ‘“‘Well, I tell ’e what, Therza, 
you know nart tall about it.” 

He could repeat whole conversations word for word, 
and would repeat them to the very people who were 
not meant to hear them. My grandfather writes to 
my father about it, 30 November 1857, “‘I tell them, 
tho’ he appears to take notice of everything, he cannot 
at all times be depended on in relating facts, for he 
often misconstrues things.” But people saw that he 
was telling them exactly what was said, even if he did 
not fully grasp the meaning. 

When he was six, he was writing letters of such 
precocity that his elders were suspected of getting 
him to say things that they could not very well say 
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themselves. My grandfather writes to my father, 
20 July 1853, “I fancied by Mr *###«’s letter that the 
boy had written something offensive. You may assure 
Mr *#«x* that no one here dictated anything to him, 
nor can do, for (if attempted) he would sure write 
contrary.” 

This letter to my father—Wreyland, 30 June 1853 
—comes strangely from a boy of six. “‘ My Dear Papa, 
I am very much displeased at your not answering my 
letter. there is a great fault in you about those things. 
and I hope you will answer this. two letters would be 
the sum but I would not trouble you to write two for 
one long one would be enough. I know that you are 
quite an oprea [Opera] man. but you must not expect 
me to go to that Theatre for I do not like always to 
see things showy but I want something full of frolic 
such as the Merry Wives Of Windsor. that is what 
I want to see.” He knew Shakespeare too well. My 
grandfather writes to my father, 12 November 1854, 
“He is always reading Shakespeare, and gets hold of 
all improper words: he made use of some today.” 

He also studied Punch—there were bound volumes 
here—and thereby stocked his memory with facts 
that history books ignore. (In later years I did the 
samé.) But my grandfather did not see the value of it, 
though my father did. He explained to my father, 
12 June 1853, ‘‘ My object in giving him the Bible was 
to get rid of Punch out of his head. Punch may be 
well enough for grown people, but surely very im- 
proper as a foundation for a young child.” But he 
found that a young child asked more embarrassing 
questions after studying the Bible than after studying 
Punch. 

I have two volumes here of Miracles and Lives of 
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Saints, with coloured plates; and two small children 
who came to stay with me used to call them the Funny 
Books, as the pictures in them were so funny. By the 
time these children came again, they had just learned 
to read; but I forgot this when I let them see the 
Funny Books again, and presently a little voice read 
out, “‘ Now a certain nun became with child, and...” 
I stopped the reading, but could not stop the questions 
that they asked. 

In chatting with a small boy who was staying here, 
I was telling him about the fig tree, and showing him 
that on the outer parts the leaves had five lobes each, 
but further in (where they received less light) the 
leaves had only three lobes, and in the densest part 
they had only one. He listened very attentively, and 
then he went indoors, and said to everyone he met, 
“IT know all about fig leaves.” 

That boy was having a course of Scripture stories, 
but went on strike when he was told of the creation of 
Eve. He said that it was mean of God to put Adam to 
sleep and then take a rib away; and to show God what 
he thought of it, he would stop off saying his prayers. 
The strike lasted for six weeks. 


In their childhood my brother and sister and their 
friends were fond of acting plays of their own writing; 
and they had to study each other’s feelings, lest the 
parts should be refused. She writes to him, 13 October 
1858, “I have quite finished two scenes, but I must 
alter the third, as you were to be killed in your sleep, 
which I know you would not like: so you shall fight 
with the guards, and they shall kill you after a long 
struggle.” I have several of these plays in manuscript; 
and there is no end of killing. With a death-rate of 
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two to three per scene, each actor could take several 
parts. 

I took a little boy one afternoon to his first Panto- 
mime at Drury Lane. We were sitting in the stalls, 
and the seats were rather low for him, so I folded up 
the overcoats for him to sit upon. This brought his 
head up level with the other people’s heads, and it also 
brought his right foot level with the calf of my left leg. 
When anything pleased him, he gave me a little kick 
to show that he was pleased; and he was pleased with 
almost everything. I went home very lame. 

A generation later on, that little boy’s little children 
were staying with me here; and I felt rather flattered 
at hearing that I was mentioned in their prayers each 
night. But I felt less flattered afterwards, when I dis- 
covered that my name came in between the donkey’s 
and the cook’s. 

Those children used to get a lot of jam upon their 
fingers, when they were at tea. One afternoon I heard 
one of them telling the other, “‘ Nurse says we mustn’t 
touch the banisters, because we're sticky.” And then 
I heard them go upstairs on all fours, wiping it all off 
upon the carpet. At times they were exacting. I do 
not object to being a horse, or even a great grizzly bear 
—I know what is expected of me then. But I do object 
to being a crocodile, if a crocodile is expected to lurk 
underneath a sofa, and snap at people’s legs. 

There were some other children, who were friends 
of mine and also of a Bishop, who was an old friend 
of their father. One day they told me, “Bishop’s 
coming to-morrow.” And thoughtlessly I said, “‘ Give 
him my blessing then.” Next time I saw them, they 
said in rather a puzzled way, “We gave the Bishop 
your blessing, but he didn’t seem quite to like it.” 
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Many years ago, during a Salisbury administration, 
I was in a train on the Great Northern, sitting with 
my back to the engine in one corner of a carriage, and 
at Hatfield a Bishop got in, and sat with his back to 
the engine in the other corner. There was nobody else 
in the carriage, and he must have forgotten that I was 
there, as he started talking to himself. Apparently, 
he had been recommending some one for preferment, 
and now had qualms of conscience as to what he had 
been saying. ‘‘I said his preaching was admired by 
competent judges.’ Pause. “‘ Well, so it is. *#*«« 
admires it, so does *****, and they’re competent 
judges. I didn’t say that I admired it.’’ Long pause. 
“‘T said he was a convinced Christian.” Pause. ‘‘ Well, 
he zs convinced. I didn’t say he wasn’t quarrelsome.” 
I thought it time to make my presence known. 


Writing from here on 3 February 1845, my grand- 
father says, ‘‘Mr ***** came on Saturday, his two 
little dogs with him, which so worried little Gracey 
that she ran under the clock, and on the dogs approach- 
ing, she ran up the chain as far as the works and stopped 
the clock. On taking away the dogs, I opened the 
door of the clock, and she jumped out and away and 
would not come near the house for some time.” It 
was a ‘grandfather’ clock, and Gracey was a cat. 
When the mouse ran up the clock, it probably went 
up the chain, as Gracey did, not up outside the case, 
as shown in certain picture-books. 

There was always a cat called Gracey here. My 
brother made a pedigree of Graceys, showing the 
descent in female line with the collateral branches; , 
and this ‘little’ Gracey comes in there as ‘Peter’s 
niece.’ Similarly there was always a dog called Ben. 
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One of them was born in 1839 and lived till 1852. My 
grandfather writes, 3 March, “‘Poor old Ben died on 
Monday, and was buried in the garden, just below 
where Fanny was buried. [Fanny, another old dog, died 
just before.] He lay down there on Saturday—I never 
before saw him lie there: one would almost think he 
found he was dying, and chose his place of burial.” 

There are plenty of vipers hereabouts, but I never 
thought- much of them until one killed my dog, 
8 April 1920. She was a small sheep-dog, Rose by 
name, and she was out for a walk with me and was 
rummaging about in a hedge; and there the viper got 
her in the pad, between the second and third toes of 
the left fore-paw. These hedges harbour snakes. My 
grandfather writes on 2 May 1852, “A fine sunny 
morning, and we went out for a walk to see if we could 
find any snakes in our hedges, for now is the time to 
see them, before the hedges get covered.” He writes 
on 25 April 1858, “When I was at the Cleave on 
Friday, a viper made its appearance and then another 
and so on till there were four, all in a few minutes. It 
being very warm, this was (I think) their first appearance 
from their winter hiding place: they were very lean.” 

He writes on 22 March 1855, “Tuesday was the 
first day of summer, and it was so warm and pleasant 
that a lizard got ona shawl that was put out on the side 
of the hedge in the eye of the sun, where he appeared 
very comfortable in his warm bed. But the poor 
thing lost his life in consequence.” The people here 
call lizards crocodiles, and always slaughter them as 
noxious things. 


There were usually a dozen beehives here and 
sometimes many more—the old straw hives, each 
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standing on a sort of one-legged table and covered 
with a sheaf of straw like an extinguisher. And it was 
pleasant on a sunny day to see the bees out playing 
round the hives, and the cats all stretched out in the 
grass below, waiting there to eat the mice that came 
to eat the honey. That was in the happy days before 
disease was brought here from the Isle of Wight. The 
bees are all dead now. 

When bees were swarming, we went out with bells 
and gongs and metal pans and made a hideous noise, 
relying on the old belief that clanging metal tempted 
swarms to pitch close by instead of flying away. But, 
by Lubbock’s showing, it was all in vain, as bees are 
deaf. In describing his experiments, Ants, Bees and 
Wasps, page 290, ed. 1898, he says, “‘I tried one of my 
bees with a violin. I made all the noise I could, but 
to my surprise she took no notice. I could not even 
see a twitch of the antenne.”’ Bertini made a marble 
statue of Jenner vaccinating a child. Some modern 
man might rival it with Lubbock playing to a bee. 

Whether the bees heard us or not, they usually 
pitched close by ; and then the next thing was to gather 
some bame and cut down boughs of halse. (Bame is 
balm, and halse is hazel.) Then some sugar was put 
into a clean straw hive and was rubbed in with the 
bame, the sap making a sort of syrup; and then the 
hive was held out (upside down) underneath the 
swarm. If the swarm had pitched on the branch of a 
tree—as it generally did—it could be jerked off 
bodily into the hive by giving the branch a knock; 
failing that, it might be swept in sideways with a 
brush. But, if the queen was left behind, the other 
bees went back to her; and then we had to try again. 
When the swarm was in, the hive was put down on a 
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sheet (the right way up) and was covered over with 
the boughs of halse. And at nightfall, when the bees 
had gone to sleep, the hive was taken up again and 
placed upon its little table and roofed in with its 
sheaf of straw, and hoops were slipped on over the 
sheaf to keep it in its place. 

The bees, however, did not always pitch close by: 
sometimes they went soaring up, and then away 
across tlie valley, far beyond pursuit. A few summers 
ago a stray swarm took possession of the letter-box near 
Lustleigh Cleave. Bees came out when letters were 
put in; and, when the letters were taken out, the 
postman was so badly stung that he refused to go 
again. So the usual notice of Hours of Collection was 
superseded by a notice of Ware Bees. After proper 
correspondence the superintendent at Newton Abbot 
authorized the sub-postmaster at Lustleigh to pay a 
bee-man to clear out the bees. These bee-men take 
up bees in handfuls, and seem never to be stung; but 
the fact is they have been stung so often that the sting 
has ceased to take effect. 


Bees are mentioned in the old court-rolls of Wrey- 
land. manor, but only as estrays. If stray creatures 
came to any of the tenements, the court adjudged 
them to the lord of the manor, unless the rightful 
owner put in a claim within twelve months and proved 
his ownership. There are difficulties in proving that 
a swarm of bees is yours, after you have once lost sight 
of it. Ponies, cattle, sheep and goats were claimed 
successfully; but the lord of the manor always got 
the swarms. Amongst others, he got a swarm that 
came to Wilmead on Midsummer Day in 1484 and 
was valued at twelvepence—a considerable sum at 
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that date, as the penalty for assaults was only three- 
pence, unless they had drawn blood, in which case it 
was ninepence. 

In dealing with the Domesday survey The Victoria 
History of the Counties of England makes these remarks 
on bees, Devon, vol. 1, page 400, “There is only a 
single notice of bee-keeping in Devon. At Lustleigh 
were five honeyers who paid seven sestiers of honey. 
No certain conclusion can be arrived at from this 
entry. Either bee-keeping was so common and taken 
such small account of as not to deserve mention, or 
bee-keeping was not practised at all, except at Lust- 
leigh on the borders of Dartmoor.” It does not 
remark that there is only a single notice of donkey- 
keeping in Devon: there were two donkeys at Diptford. 

Unluckily for Lustleigh, Domesday says these 
honeyers were at Sutreworda; and Sutreworda was 
clearly a much larger place than Lustleigh ever was, 
and in another district. By taking Sutreworda for 
Lustleigh and Wereia for Wrey, The Victoria History 
has made itself a nuisance in this valley. 

As for Sutreworda, the argument is merely this— 
the Honour of Marshwood had estates that formerly 
belonged to Walter of Douai; and, as it had a Lust- 
leigh and no Sutreworda, and he had a Sutreworda 
and no Lustleigh, Sutreworda must be Lustleigh 
under another name. But there were Marshwood 
estates in Devon that never belonged to Walter, and 
he had estates in Devon that never passed to Marsh- 
wood, whereas the argument supposes that the two 
sets were the same. There is a similar argument about 
the Honour of Gloucester and Godwin the Thane, to 
show that his Wereia is Wrey. But this is weaker still. 
No doubt, John de Umfravill held some of the 
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Gloucester estates in Devon, and he held Wrey; but 
there is a document of about 1285 showing that he 
held it from the Crown direct. 

There is yet another argument for putting Wereia 
here. Domesday says that Godwin had a virgate of 
land at Wereia free of tax, and the Inquest of the 
Geld says that he had a virgate in Teignbridge 
Hundred free of tax. No doubt, his Teignbridge 
virgate thay be his virgate at Wereia; but it may just 
as well be his virgate in four other estates of his which 
had a virgate each, or two half-virgates in any two of 
his three estates with half a virgate each. And the 
equation does not work out, as he has a quarter of a 
virgate more in Domesday than in the Inquest of the 
Geld. 

There are two Wreys on the river Wrey, about 
three miles apart. In the Fourteenth Century they 
were distinguished as Wreyford and Wreycombe; 
and Umfravill had Wreycombe, not Wreyford. 
Wreycombe is now known as Wrey, and Wreyford as 
Wreyland; but the old name survives in Wreyford 
bridge. 


Just between Wreyland and Lustleigh the Wrey is 
very narrow; and I was able to rebuild a bridge there 
in the primeval way. The timber was decaying, and 
there were doubts about the liability for repair: so 
I assumed the office of Pontifex. I got blocks of 
granite nearly twelve feet long, and weighing nearly 
two tons each, and just placed them across the stream. 

As the whole rainfall of the valley has to pass through 
the little gap between Wreyland and Lustleigh, there 
naturally are floods here after very heavy rains or 
thaws; and then it is not easy to go from one place to 
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the other. Writing to my father on 26 December 
1847 about a flood at that time, my grandfather recalls 
an incident in a much worse flood eight years before. 
“Sally xxxx« could not come over the meadows, and 
went round Bishop’s Stone, and there found it equally 
bad: so her son-in-law Dick #«#*x* took her to his 
back. But she being so heavy—double Dick’s 
weight—Dick was obliged to put her down in the 
middle of it.” 

One afternoon a Church Lads’ Brigade came over 
from a seaside place to see the Cleave and other sights, 
and they had their tea in these meadows by the Wrey. 
The weather being warm, they all went for the 
stream, and bathed with a publicity that was hitherto 
unknown here, though not uncommon at the seaside. 
One of our oldest inhabitants was aghast at it, and 
said to me, ‘‘ Well, Mr Torr, if this be Wreyland, us 
might live in savage parts.” 

An old man, who lived some way from here, was 
refusing his consent to a thing that could have been 
done equally well without his consent, though at 
much greater cost; and I went over to talk to him 
about it. He did not know me, and resented my 
intrusion; but presently he asked, “Be you a son of 
Mr Torr as were a friend of Mr «**««?”’ I said I was; 
and in a moment he was genial, slapped me on the 
back, and said, ‘‘Why, one day they two pretty near 
drownded I.” He was going along a clam—a bridge 
formed of a single tree trunk thrown across a stream— 
and they gave the trunk a twist, when he was half way 
over. The recollection of it put him into such good 
humour that he promised his consent. 

I once told this to a friend, while I was going along 
a clam myself; and the notion struck him that he 
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might perhaps give his children a claim upon my 
gratitude, if he just rolled me off. There is little 
danger of drowning in these streams, as they generally 
are shallow. But accidents have happened. On the 
night of 27 December 1863 a man was going to Rudge 
from Wreyland by the clam across the Wrey; and he 
fell in, struck his head against a rock, and lay there 
stunned till he was drowned. His body was found 
next morning. 


Like many other country places, Lustleigh started 
a flower show, which soon became a show of vegetables 
and poultry, with fewer prizes for flowers than for 
such things as cream and honey, needlework and 
cookery. There were athletic sports as well, and kiss- 
in-the-ring and dancing on the grass to the strains of 
a brass band, the church bells ringing changes while 
the brass band played—‘a proper old Pandy Romy Un,’ 
as some one called it, meaning Pandemonium, I think. 
People came to it from a distance, as it was held on 
the bank holiday in August, and they could spend their 
morning on the Cleave and finish off with this. 

I missed the Lustleigh flower show in 1900, having 
just gone up to town; but a friend wrote me this 
account of it next day, ‘‘We went in about 2, when 
it opened, and found some disorder in the main tent, 
as it had partially blown down early....Then there 
was a horrible noise, and a great gust of wind ripped 
the poultry tent almost in half. The whole thing began 
to collapse, men were rushing in and being pulled out 
by screaming females, some were tightening the ropes, 
which others immediately loosed, and presently a 
great loose flap of canvas overturned the stand of 
cages—a horrid mass of ducks and fowls screaming 
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and quacking and flapping all over the crowd, pursued 
by their owners and upsetting everything. And just 
at this moment the big flower marquee—which was of 
course deserted—was caught by a tremendous puft 
of wind and torn right up and dropped on the tables 
inside. It wasn’t heavy enough to be dangerous, but 
I wish I could give you any idea of how funny it was 
to see x**#x, who was rather bossing the show, creep 
from under the canvas with an old lady, an infuriated 
fowl pecking at his knicker-bockered calves. One of 
the nicest incidents was a little old lady in a velvet 
mantle and black curls, careering backwards over the 
ground, knocking people over as she clutched at the 
tail of a huge escaping and crowing cock with one 
hand, and with the other arm embraced a captured 
but still struggling and squawking goose. In about an 
hour after it was opened everything on the ground 
was swept quite flat. But excursion trains kept 
arriving, whose innocent passengers paid their six- 
pences—you couldn’t see the ruin from outside—and 
wondered why the crowd assembled at the gate 
laughed at them. However it was worth while to see 
the village boys fighting and scrambling under the 
fallen tent for the apples and potatoes.” 

There is a May Day festival here, for which I am 
responsible. There used to be dancing round the 
Maypole at the flower show and other festivals, but 
none upon May Day itself; and I put an end to that 
anomaly. The children at Lustleigh school—boys and 
girls—elect one of the girls as Queen, and her name 
is carved upon a rock on the hill behind this house. 
Then on May Day the Queen walks in procession 
under a canopy of flowers carried by four of the boys, 
her crown and sceptre being carried by two others; 
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then come her maids of honour; and then all the other 
children of the school, most of them carrying flowers 
in garlands or on staves. The procession winds along 
through Lustleigh and through Wreyland, halting 
at certain places to sing the customary songs, and at 
last ascends the hill behind here. The Queen is en- 
throned upon a rock looking down upon the Maypole: 
the crown of flowers is placed upon her head, and the 
arum-lily sceptre in her hand: the maids of honour 
do their homage, laying their bouquets at her feet; 
and the four-and-twenty dancers perform their dance 
before her. Then comes the serious business of the 
day-——the children’s tea. 


There are two Friendly Societies here, Rationals 
and Rechabites; and for many years the Rationals had 
a church parade upon Whit-sunday and a féte upon 
Whit-monday. In 1908 they decided not to have 
their féte that year: so the Rechabites announced a 
féte upon Whit-monday, and then the Rationals 
announced their féte as usual, fearing that their rivals 
would annex Whit-monday permanently. So there 
were two fétes going on together in fields not far apart 
and each had a big brass band. 

This little dispute gave rise to an incredible display 
of hatred and malice between the two societies; and 
the Rector told the Rationals that he could not have 
a church parade for them till they were reconciled. 
As that was out of the question, they had a church 
parade without the Rector or the church. They went 
round as usual in procession with their banner and 
regalia, collecting for the cottage hospital, and halted 
in the town-place just outside the church at time of 
evensong. And they sang psalms and hymns and 
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spiritual songs with such support from their brass 
band that the congregation could not hear a word the 
Rector said. 

Before their féte the Rationals had a dinner, and 
I went. A man opposite me was saying that he had 
given more benefit to the Society than the Society had 
given to him, for he was now past fifty and had never 
drawn sick-pay yet. I was able to say that I was past 
fifty also, and had never yet been ill enough to stay 
in bed all day. But a man lower down the table must 
have thought that we were getting proud, for he re- 
marked very audibly just then, “‘ There be a sort that do 
go sudden, when they do go.” A few years afterwards 
I was ill enough to stay in bed for many weeks, but I 
managed to get out of doors for May Day. I noticed 
a group of people talking together and glancing at me 
now and then, and presently one of them came over 
and explained, “What us be sayin’, zir, be this: what- 
ever shall us do for our May Day, when you be dead.” 

They were ringing a knell at North Bovey one after- 
noon when I was out beyond there; and it sounded 
very weird, when the gusts of wind carried the wail of 
the bells across the hills. I met one of the Lustleigh 
ringers as I was coming back, and I asked him why 
they never did it here. He answered, “But us do. 
Sometime. Not for all folk like, though. But us’ll 
ring’n for thee.” 

When I was overhauling one of the old houses here, 
I made good some panelling that had been covered 
up with lath and plaster. After it was done, a man 
came over to tell me of some seasoned oak of extra- 
ordinary width, which I might buy. I said that it 
would make fine panels, but my panelling was done. 
And then he said, ‘‘ Well, and if you didn’t use it for 
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panellin’, it might serve some other purpose. Why, 
th’old Mr *****x and his wife both had their coffins 
made from that same tree.” 


A man who often came to Lustleigh was careless of 
the clothes he wore; and one of the Lustleigh people 
told him that he was lowering himself in everybody’s 
estimation by dressing in that untidy way. He was 
looking down the valley towards a house a long way 
off, as if he did not hear the other man’s remarks: 
then, nodding towards the house, he said, “Did you 
ever hear how old *«#*««’s grandfather made all that 
money of his?” The other man pricked up his ears, 
and said he had not heard. The answer was, “‘ Well, 
- Ican tell you, then. He always gave his whole atten- 
tion to his own affairs.” 

That was over sixty years ago, before the railway 
came here bringing fresh interests in. There were a 
good many people then who might have done much 
better in the world by giving as much attention to 
their own affairs as they were giving to other people’s. 
And in spite of all their curiosity they very often got 
things wrong. It was all ‘putting two and two 
together,’ drawing inferences and passing inferences 
on as facts. I hear echoes of it still. People tell me 
positively of things that happened in this neighbour- 
hood at such or such a date, and I find diaries and 
letters and other papers contradicting them. Some- 
times they tell me very unexpected things about my- 
self, although they could have ascertained the facts 
at any time by merely asking me. I used often to go 
for a long Sunday walk, starting off along the Bovey 
road; and I was told I went to church at Bovey most 
Sunday afternoons. 
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This ‘putting two and two together’ is a ticklish 
process even for a careful man. I remember my 
father saying that he saw the Alabama at Calais and 
the Kearsarge waiting for her outside. Now, the 
Alabama never was at Calais: she went into Cher- 
bourg, and the Kearsarge caught her coming out 
from there, 19 June 1864. I thought it was merely a 
slip of the tongue, Calais for Cherbourg; but his diary 
shows that he was not at Cherbourg at the time. There 
is an entry on 23 April 1864, “‘saw a Federal war- 
steamer lying off Calais, watching a Confederate vessel 
within the harbour,” and at that date the Alabama 
was about latitude 17° S. and longitude 32° W. I think 
he would have noted the ships’ names, if he had 
ascertained them at the time; and I suppose that some 
years afterwards he fancied that they must have been 
the Alabama and the Kearsarge. 

He was puzzled about a lady who lived at Moreton, 
where she could not possibly have many interests mn 
life, yet seemed as active-minded and alert as if she 
mixed in the great world. He spent some time one 
afternoon in conversation with her, trying to discover 
where her interests lay; but the only thing that was 
elicited was this—she always made a point of knowing 
what everyone in Moreton had for dinner ona Sunday. 


Very small things made a great commotion in a 
little town like that. There is a letter to my father 
from a friend there, 30 June 1843, “‘We had Sand’s 
Horsemen here on Friday last, who managed to take 
about 100/, which is a larger sum than they took in 
Exeter in one day or almost any other place. All the 
Beauty, Rank and Wealth of the neighbourhood for 


some miles were present—quite grand for Moreton— 
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indeed I never saw so many persons in Moreton 
before. Old x#*x« and his wife came to my house and 
brought two Miss «*«*+*s, and I escorted one of them 
to the Horsemanship. Next day I was told that people 
said I was after Miss *****x and the cash: she has 
about 7000/. I am thoroughly sick of these reports.” 

Not many years ago a man at Moreton said some- 
thing slanderous about another man there. He was 
threatened with an action, and compromised it by 
agreeing to publish an apology and devote a sum of 
money to any public purpose that the injured party 
chose to name. The public purpose was chosen very 
astutely—taking the whitewash off the almshouses, a 
fine old granite building dated 1637. The building is 
mentioned in the guide-books, and many people go 
to see it. Finding it improved, they ask about it; and 
then (as the astute man had foreseen) they hear the 
story of the other man’s discomfiture. 

In another country town a man did something that 
really was discreditable ; but people went on exaggerat- 
ing it until at last they dropped the real facts out, as 
these were much too trivial to be worth mentioning 
in such a lurid tale. And thus he found himself in a 
position to deny it all on oath. So he denied it, 
threatening prosecutions, and received a whitewashing 
that he did not at all deserve, the local papers de- 
nouncing “these unjustifiable aspersions on a man of 
blameless life.” 

Two young men bought a lonely cottage in a wood 
a mile from here, and lived there by themselves. 
Until the War nobody ever suggested that they were 
anything but English. Then people said that they 
were German, and would as readily have said that 
they were Japanese or Russian, if we had been at war 
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with Russia or Japan. And then a more inventive 
person said they had a gun-platform of concrete 
underneath their lawn. In a careless moment the 
editor of a local paper put that in, 21 October 1914. 
It was a costly blunder, and the lawyers profited. 

When people had to see a lawyer, they seldom told 
him the whole tale, and thus got bad advice, unless he 
knew enough of their affairs beforehand to enable him 
to get at all the facts. They would never trust a lawyer 
if he kept a clerk, and hesitated if he were in partner- 
ship, feeling that a clerk was sure to gossip and a 
partner might. And thus the little country towns 
were full of lawyers with small practices, each doing 
his own office work. There is a letter to my father, 
12 September 1852, from a lawyer at Moreton, a very 
able man, who died in early life from no complaint 
but being bored to death. He says, “‘I copied 29 sheets 
draft and engrossed a deed and settled two mortgages 
and a lease yesterday: hard work that.” 

There came a time when lawyers (and others) did 
not work so hard at Moreton. In his diary on 20 
January 1870, two months before his death, my 
grandfather notes that he had been to Moreton in the 
morning to see the lawyer and the doctor, “neither at 
home, one hunting, the other shooting: so lost my 
labour.” 

That lawyer who went hunting used to tell his clients, 
when they had a good possessory title, they had much 
better burn their title-deeds, as these were certain to 
have some blunder in them that would cause trouble 
some day. He had drawn a good many of these deeds 
himself, so I suppose he knew what they were likely 
to contain. And deeds might have worse faults than 
blundering. There was a story of a landowner near 
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here going to an Exeter lawyer in great alarm, “That 
scoundrel «**** has forged a Mortgage on my land,” 
and the lawyer soothing him, ‘‘ Well, we can forge a 
Reconveyance.” 

One of my father’s friends writes him from Moreton 
on 23 November 1844, ‘‘ We have a meeting tomorrow 
for the purpose of establishing a Reading Room and 
Library for all classes.” My grandfather writes on 
3 December, “There is a literary society formed in 
Moreton. I suppose it must be a sort of mechanics’ 
institute. I fear the intellect of Moreton is too shallow 
to make much progress for some time. However, that 
is the way to make it better.” 

The same friend writes on 13 December, “I enclose 
a copy of the rules of our Society for the promotion of 
knowledge....We have £11 to lay out in books at 
once. We have expended a portion of that sum already 
in the purchase of selections from the ‘Family 
Library’ 2/6 per vol, Cabinet and Lardner’s Cyclo- 
pedia 3/-, and Chambers very useful elementary 
books on the sciences etc, all the nos (27) of Knights 
weekly volume 1/- each (the cheapest and best almost 
now publishing) and two or three of Murrays cheap 
edition etc. etc., in all nearly go volumes: cost about 
£7. We are going to take in weekly the ‘Athenzeum’, 
Chambers Journal and Chambers Miscellany, some 
mechanics magazine and one or two other monthlys. 
Lectures once a week till April. The object of the 
Society is to benefit all classes and particularly trades- 
men and their apprentices and mechanics etc. who 
will be much better in the reading room for a couple 
of hours than in a public house.” The reading room 
was to be open three times a week, and the librarian 
was to have £8 a year for the use of the room (it being 
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in his house) including coals and candles and his own 
services. 


In speaking of past times here, my grandfather 
writes, 10 November 1861, ‘“‘ Football was a game 
much played in my youth, but cricket was my favourite 
game.” He was born in 1789; and the cricket and 
football of a century ago were very different from 
cricket and football now. Within my recollection the 
chimney-pot hat was worn in playing cricket. I have 
seen it in matches on village greens and even at Lord’s. 

Wrestling was formerly as great a sport in Devon 
as in Cornwall; but it died out in this district about 
sixty years ago. My brother writes to my father, 
2 August 1866, “‘I went to see the wrestling, but it 
was a rough and clumsy business.” This was at a 
festival at Lustleigh in honour of the opening of the 
railway. My grandfather writes to my father, 28 May 
1858, “There was a grand wrestling match at Moreton 
on Saturday, set on foot by Mr #*x**, who said he 
would see one match more before he left the world.” 
A few years earlier there was wrestling at Moreton 
every summer. My grandfather notes, 22 June 1841, 
“Moreton Wrestling today,” 14 June 1842, “‘Wrest- 
ling at Moreton today and tomorrow,” and so on, 
and usually with a further note that so-and-so or 
so-and-so had gone off there instead of sticking to 
work. 

He writes to my brother, 16 January 1862, ‘‘I en- 
close a piece of poetry, which was sent to me, on the 
old Cross 'T'ree at Moreton. The stone cross erected 
there with a bason on the top to contain holy water, 
you are aware, is a relic of Popery. There was one at 
Chagford like it until some three years ago the lord of 
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the manor, old Mr Southmead, destroyed it cross and 
all, for he had such dislike of Popery. I have known 
others in town-places, but this at Moreton is the last 
that I know of remaining; and the old tree is going to 
decay. I should tell you that some fifty years or more 
ago Mr Harvey’s house was an inn, and the innkeeper 
had the interstices of the tree floored over like a room 
[this was done in 1801], and people used to go up and 
drink and smoke, and all holyday times dancing was 
kept up for many nights together. I have danced 
there and drank there with good jovial parties: times 
were different then.” And he goes on to mention 
other people who used to dance there—people whom 
I remember in their old age, sedate and solemn, and 
looking as though they had never danced anything 
less stately than a minuet. 


My grandfather did not always approve of everything 
his neighbours did, but he kept his comments for his 
letters to my father. Thus, on 13 August 1843, he 
writes, ‘‘ There was a party of parsons and doctors at 
«xxxx’s at Gidly last week. They played at wrestling, 
and.«x*«* of Manaton was thrown with a broken arm 
in two places. High time to do something with these 
fellows. How can people go to church and sit under 
them.” 

Writing on 31 March 1860 about a staghound that 
had been worrying sheep, and had killed above a 
hundred in a month, he observes, ‘‘The farmer is 
generally a selfish man, not caring much about his 
neighbour; and they did not take the thing up in 
_ good neighbourly spirit until Thursday last, when all 
the farmers in the different parishes assembled, some 
150, to drive up the country, which was the only way 
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to succeed; and they succeeded in finding him in a 
coppice not far from Meacombe. A man discharged 
both barrels at him, and wounded him: then the 
horsemen went in full chase for some three or four 
miles, and regularly rode him down and dispatched 
him....I often find farmers laughing at the mis- 
fortunes of another, but now the loss was so general 
that there were but few to laugh.” 

On 19 January 1840 he has a few words on a 
neighbour who was too fond of talking politics, ‘‘Old 
*##xx 18 Very cross and tedious—I can hardly bear 
with him. He is all but a Tory, indeed he likes to 
associate more with Torys than Liberals: he detests 
Whigs; and nothing but Chartism, or something like 
it, will do for him, for he has lived all these years in 
expectation of a Revolution, and none come, and is 
afraid he shall die without seeing it.” 

He writes on 24 May 1852, “A greater nuisance 
there cannot be than a magistrate in a little rural 
district....We never before had a magistrate nearer 
than ***«*, and if any little paltry squabble happened 
between parties, their courage invariably cooled down 
on crossing the water, and almost invariably they 
returned home without a summons. But now whilst 
passion is up they have only to go to «***x, and a 
summons is granted, I find, much to the regret of 
many after cool reflection.” 

There is a footpath here that cuts off the corner at 
Wreyland Cross, and leads down to Wreyford Bridge; 
and he writes, 20 July 1856, “‘The farmer has nailed 
up and wreathed up Wreyford Park gates, and says 
(I am told) he will summons anyone who passes that 
way. I asked his landlord if he had sanctioned it; he 
said No, but when the farmer applied to him, said he 
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might do as he liked... .I told him I should take down 
the wreath, and if he chose to summon anyone, I was 
the best he could summon, for I would prove about 
sixty years a quiet and unmolested pathway, and my 
mother about eighty, and others in the village more 
than fifty.” (He was sixty-seven then, and my great- 
grandmother was ninety-one.) He writes next day 
that the farmer is taking the obstruction down. 


In a letter of 19 March 1854 he says, “In my 
growing up we heard nothing of game preserving 
hereabout, and game was in abundance; and at certain 
seasons you could see at times all classes of people 
out for a day’s sport. They would kill but little; but 
then it was an amusement, and a day’s holyday, and 
apparently an unrestricted right to go where they 
liked unmolested : so they enjoyed a right old English 
liberty, and came home tired and happy, not caring 
whether they had game or not. But since the game is 
preserved, and they are restrained from killing it in 
the old way, they appear determined to kill it some 
way or another. Consequently game is not so plenty 
now-as heretofore.” 

In a letter of 7 October 1852 he notes another 
change here, ‘‘The old barn-door or dung-hill cock 
appears to be extinct, being crossed with China, 
Minorca, etc. I well remember when a boy you could 
not go out, particularly up the vale of Lustleigh, but 
you heard them all crowing in all directions, each on 
his own dung-hill, challenging each other, and their 
shrill clarion-like sound echoed through the valley. 

__,.The sort they have now are so hoarse and dull in 
their crowing that there is nothing to attract attention, 
nothing agreeable in their sound, and not loud 
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enough to be heard by one another, so there is no 
answering each other. In my boyhood the whole 
valley would ring with them.” 

Again, on 6 March 1854 he writes, ‘‘I am going up 
again soon, and shall take some feathers from two 
cocks I saw, a blue and a red, which I consider will do. 
The real colours are very scarce: people mix up their 
breeds so, that there are but few of the old sort left.” 
I presume that he wanted the feathers for making 
flies for fishing. He always made his own flies, and 
made them very neatly: so also did my father; but 
I never made a fly that could even be offered to a fish. 

On 21 May 1848 he gives my father a little lecture 
on his fishing, ‘‘Kneel down on one knee. I have 
done so many a time, when the water has been clear, 
and thrown my fly with the greatest precision, and 
almost sure of a fish, but seldom succeeding in the 
second throw if failing in the first. That sort of careful 
fishing is practised by all good fishermen, though no 
doubt one threshes away and often takes fish—not so 
with your grandfather or with myself in my early 
days: we were more particular, and took large catches 
of fish.” 

He writes to him, 24 May 1842, “‘I certainly have 
enjoyed the Teign fishing as much as anyone, for 
besides the fishing I always so much enjoyed the 
scenery—particularly on that part above and below 
Fingle Bridge. In my early days I seldom went on any 
other part, but used to begin at Whiddon, fish down 
and return to Fingle; and home over the woods.” 

My father fished there sometimes, and sometimes 
in the Dart near Post Bridge, but much more often 
in the Bovey and the Wrey, as they were so much 
nearer. He also liked scenery as well as fishing; and 
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there is as good scenery on the Bovey under Lust- 
leigh Cleave as on the Teign at Fingle Bridge. 

He also fished in many of the trout streams in the 
Alps and Pyrenees and Ardennes; and in 1858 and 
other years he went to Muggendorf for fishing in the 
Wiesent, and to Lambach and Ischl for the Traun. 
The people used to ask for flies, but very soon found 
that he owed less to flies than to his way of casting 
them. My mother fished with him, and got many 
good fish; but she never thought the sport was worth 
the journey and the discomfort in the smaller inns. 
I remember my brother at one of them: he made no 
comment of his own, but just quoted Shakespeare, 
‘“Now am I in Ardennes: when I was at home, I was 
in a better place.” 

They tried the Wiesent and the Traun again in 
1873, but it was no longer what it used to be—ten or 
a dozen trout about fifteen inches long. There was 
too much fishing, and few fish were left. I went to 
Munich, while they were at Muggendorf, but was at 
Ischl with them. And at Ischl it was curious to see 
how casually the Emperor Francis Joseph went strol- 
ling round the place in shooting-clothes, the Crown 
Prince Rudolph with him. 


By all accounts there have always been better fish 
in the Wrey than ever came out of it with rod and fly. 
At the present time—I wrote this in June 1917— 
there are two big otters in it close by here, and I pre- 
sume they have not come for nothing. On 6 May 
1844 my grandfather writes to my father, “I con- 
jecture the poachers have not let this fine weather 
pass without dipping their nets for some.”’ He writes 
on 12 December 1847, ‘“‘ They are killing truff [bull- 
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trout] in all directions. I looked in the little stream 
near Forder, where many fires had been made, and 
saw three huge fish in work.” (Fires were made to 
attract the fish to points where they could easily be 
speared.) And on 10 December 1848 he writes, 
“They have been very busy lately in taking all they 
can, but Mr #***« got foul of some last week, and took 
their spears from them, and told them, if again caught, 
he will prosecute them.” 

He writes to him on 21 December 1851, ‘The fish 
will soon be up for spawning: the water has been too 
low for them. I was amused for four days following 
to see three trout about 8 in. long so busy at work in 
the meadow. Direct above the bridge under the bushes 
there is a plain, and just by the bridge it runs out a 
little stickle with a rubble-stone bottom and very 
little water, so that when at work the water did not 
cover their back fins. Not having seen them for some 
days, I have no doubt they deposited their spawn. 
I never saw such before, but the poachers tell me that 
is the way they do—always deposit it in the stickle 
and where the bottom is rubbly, and not in the sand 
beds as I always suspected. And then the poachers 
go and take them in the act of laying it; and those 
pieces of broken earthenware that you frequently see 
are thrown in near the works, so that at night if they 
see anything over the shord (as they call it) they strike 
and depend on its being a fish.” 

On 13 December 1841 he writes, “The poachers 
are catching the salmon—two have been taken in the 
meadow going to Lustleigh town, not large, about 
10 Ibs. each. I hear many truff have been taken also. 
I believe they go further up, and are mostly taken by 
the Moreton men.” On 18 March 1844 he writes that 
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Mr Wills of East Wrey is making a leet from the 
Wrey to irrigate his land. And on g April 1853 he 
writes, ““Mr Wills’ man told me this week that they 
take up lots of fish on the grass at East Wrey that get 
out in irrigating the meadows, and that they took up 
one as big and long as his leg. I should say it was a 
salmon that went up at Candlemas: what they call 
Candlemas fish.” 

And then on 8 April 1868 he writes, ‘“‘No wonder 
the fish are scarce in our brook, for they have 
embankments for irrigation, which destroys such 
numbers of fish in spawning time that truff and 
white fish [bull-trout and salmon-trout] are rarely 
seen now. One of the old poachers tells me that he 
does not know of one being taken for three years past 
—except those that do succeed in going up are sure 
to be seen on the grass returning. Since my remem- 
brance they had a free course up to Bughead in 
Moreton, and the Moreton fellows used to take them 
with their hands, and plenty left after. But all that is 
stopped: none to take.” 


From 1866 until his death in 1878 my father had 
some fishing on the Wandle a little way from Mitcham, 
which was then a quiet country village with fields of 
lavender and roses for making scented waters. The 
level country and the broad and sluggish stream 
seemed very dreary, when one thought of the little 
rivers that come tumbling down the valleys here. 
And the sport was of another kind. Here there was 
a chance of a dozen or twenty trout, none of them 
more than a pound in weight. Fish of that size were 
thrown back in the Wandle, to let them have a chance 
of growing bigger. There were trout of two and three 
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pounds there, and a few such fish made a good catch. 
As a matter of fact, the catch depended much more 
on the landing-net than on the rod and fly. I had to 
take the landing-net, while my father played his fish; 
and that cured me of what little love I had for fishing. 

Friends of my father came down now and then 
to fish with him; and amongst them Robert Romer, 
who was afterwards a Lord Justice. He had been 
Senior Wrangler; so my father led him on to giving 
me a little good advice, when I was going up to Cam- 
bridge. He began, ‘‘Whatever you do, never work 
more than five hours a day.’”’ I noted the expression 
on my father’s face—that was not the sort of advice 
that he wanted anyone to give me. But the advice was 
really good. Romer held that nobody could work at 
high pressure for more than five hours in the day; and 
it was better to put on high pressure for the five than 
low pressure for eight or ten or twelve. It gave more 
time for other things. 

In those days George Bidder lived in a large house 
near Mitcham. He was then a very eminent civil- 
engineer, but in his early days he was The Calculating 
Boy. He was born at Moreton in 1806, and was well 
known to my grandfather. There is a book here, 
dated 1820, giving calculations that he made, always 
correctly, and generally in less than a minute. They 
include such things as finding the cube root of 304, 
821, 217—answered instantly—of 67, 667, 921, 875— 
answered in + minute—and of 897, 339, 273, 974, 002, 
153—answered in 24 minutes. I had the cheek to 
ask him how he did it. And he told me that he used 
his mind’s eye, and could see the figures manceuvring 
in front of him. 

I found it was unwise to talk at random in his 
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presence: there were snubs at hand. When I was 
about ten years old, I was talking about the well at 
Grenelle, which I had lately seen. The well is 1800 
feet deep, and the water rises 150 feet above ground _ 
level: temperature 80° Fahrenheit. I said I could not 
make out what sent it up like that. Between two puffs 
of his eheroot Bidder grunted, “‘ Steam.” 

Parson Davy was always asking Bidder questions, 
when he was still The Calculating Boy. But the 
Parson always got the worst of it, although he had 
some gifts that way himself, and might have been 
more eminent as an engineer than as a theologian. 


Davy was born in 1743 near Tavistock, but passed 
his early years near here at Chudleigh and at Knighton, 
went to the Grammar School at Exeter and thence to 
Balliol College at Oxford, was then ordained, and 
held the curacies of Moreton, Drewsteignton and 
Lustleigh, remaining in the last from 1786 until about 
six months before his death in 1826. For that space 
of nearly forty years he was practically the Parson of 
the parish, the Rector being a pluralist and rarely 
visiting the place. 

In his sermons at Drewsteignton ‘‘he denounced 
the vices of his congregation in such terms that the 
people fled from the church and complained to the 
Bishop.” But he set the Bishop’s mind at rest by 
showing him twelve volumes of manuscript, con- 
taining the sermons he had preached. I have those 
twelve volumes in my library here. They have an 
expensive binding of that period, and the penmanship 
- is good, but antiquated, e.g. vol. XI, p. 333, ““& carry 
y' youthful Vices w' y™ to y® Grave.”’ The dates are 
1777 in the first volume, 1779 in the next five, and 
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1781 in the remaining six. The first four volumes (of 
six sermons each) are “‘on y® Attributes of God,” the 
fifth and sixth (of seven sermons each) are “on some 
of y® most-important Articles of y* X* Religion,” and 
the last six (of fourteen sermons each) are “on y* 
several Virtues « Vices of Mankind.” These were 
the sermons that upset the people at Drewsteignton. 
But clearly he was making a general survey, and no 
more charged them with all the vices than he credited 
them with all the virtues. 

In 1786 he got these sermons published by sub- 
scription in six volumes, duodecimo. And then he 
went on writing till he had five hundred sermons of 
such scope that he felt justified in calling them A 
System of Divinity. He failed to get this published by 
subscription; and it would have cost about {2000 to 
print. So he set to work, and did it all himself with a 
printing press of his own make. 

He began his printing in 1795, and in five months 
he turned out forty copies of the first 328 pages of 
vol. 1, with title, preface, etc.; and he sent round 
twenty-six of these as specimens, to see if he could 
get support. There was practically no response: so he 
went on with the fourteen copies that remained, and 
of the rest of the work he printed fourteen copies only. 
The first volume was finished in 1795, three more in 
1796, two in 1797 and two in 1798, three in 1799 and 
three in 1800, two in 1801, but only one in 1802, then 
two in each of the next four years, 1803 to 1806, and 
the last volume in 1807, making six-and-twenty 
volumes altogether. On an average, there must be 
about 500 pages to the volume, but they are trouble- 
some to count, as the numbering does not always run 
-straight on. When there are not any footnotes, the 
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page has twenty-six lines of about nine words each; 
but on some pages the footnotes rise to forty-one lines 
of about twelve words each, with only one line of 
sermon at the top. Additions and corrections are 
printed on separate slips of paper, and stuck in very 
neatly at the proper places, like little folding plates 
opening up or down the page. Just at first the printing 
is erratic, but it soon gets better and finally is pretty 
good. Of course, he had all the credit of the printing; 
but much of it was done by Mary Hole, a servant in 
his house. She died in 1808. 

His own copy of his System of Divinity is in my 
library here. The volumes are still in their original 
boards, and fill a length of 3 ft. 8 in. upon the book- 
shelves. He pasted his press notices into vol. 1, and 
added “‘ Strictures on y® preceding Review” and other 
notes of that sort. And he interleaved the index (in 
vol. xxvi and part of xxv) and put in references to the 
additions that he was always making to his work. In 
1816 he made a fair copy of the index—which copy 
is also in my library—‘ Intended as a Help to a future 
Edition, with the Additions upon Revisal.”” But that 
future edition never came. 

In 1823, when he was eighty years of age, he went 
to work again, and printed one more volume— 
Divinity ...being improved extracts from a System of 
Divinity. Of this also there were fourteen copies only ; 
and one of them is in my library. It is uniform with 
his previous books, and has about 540 pages altogether. 
It caused some stir, and led to an enlarged edition 
in two volumes in 1825, and another in three volumes 
in 1827. But these editions were printed at Exeter in 
the ordinary way. 

He took the title of his work from Bacon, and 
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planned it while he was at Balliol. And he read widely, 
making notes and extracts and abstracts and indices, all 
with a view to writing a systematic treatise on Divinity. 
But (unconsciously, I think) he departed from his 
plan, though he retained the title; and in the end his 
work was not what Bacon meant, nor what anybody 
wanted. Being in the form of sermons, it was useless 
as a book of reference; and, being in substance an 
encyclopedia, it did not make good sermons. One 
wonders how his country congregations felt, when he 
preached to them in this wise, vol. 1, pages 292-4, 
“The most ancient Nations, the Egyptians and 
Pheenicians, did agree with the Grecians that the 
World did begin etc... . Aristotle himself says etc... . 
Maximus Tyrius also observes etc.... Josephus and 
all the Jewish Doctors do abundantly confirm it.” 
But he also had many shrewd things to say, and often 
said them very neatly, especially in his footnotes. 
And these sayings of his might well be put together 
in a little volume as The Wit and Wisdom of the 
Rev. William Davy. 


For many years he lived at Lustleigh Rectory, a 
venerable house that was transformed to something 
new and strange at the time of the Gothic Revival. 
But that was after his time; and he speaks of it as 
‘nearly in ruins’ in 1808. He quitted it in 1818, and 
went to live at Wilmead, which his son had lately 
bought. And the old man used always to come 
striding down across the fields, and take the path 
from Wreyland, when he went from Wilmead to the 
village or the church. 

While living at the Rectory, he built a terraced 
garden that was celebrated in its day, but vanished 
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when the grounds were laid out more ambitiously. 
And, when he moved to Wilmead, he built himself a 
garden there, on the knoll of ground behind the house. 
One can see that this knoll was covered with rocks, 
and that he cleared some of them away by blasting, 
and used the fragments for retaining walls. In this 
way he formed five terraces, which still remain. 

There are stories of his planting the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Ten Commandments in his garden up at 
Wilmead. According to the memoir of him by his 
son, he actually did plant (in box) some texts of 
Scripture and his own name and the date. “Into 
whichever walk any one turned, some divine or moral 
precept met the eye, as the different letters were 
nearly six inches long, and being kept regularly 
trimmed were easily to be read.” In 1838 one could 
read ‘know thyself,’ ‘act wisely,’ ‘deal fairly,’ ‘live 
peaceably,’ ‘love one another,’ ‘W. Davy 1818.’ 
There must have been much more, as he called it his 
“Living body of Divinity” in contrast to his System. 
But, whatever it was that he planted, it has all vanished 
now. 


He founded a school at Lustleigh a little while 
before his death. The schoolhouse has a tablet in the 
wall, with the date of 1825 and then these words, 
“Built by subscription | and endowed with Lowton 
Meadow in Moreton | for supporting a school for 
ever | by the Rev. William Davy | curate of this parish.” 
His motives were set forth in his Apology for giving 
Lowton Meadow to the Parish of Lustleigh, a leaflet 
that he printed with his own printing press. ‘“‘ Whereas 
from my long service in that church I have a strong 
regard and hearty desire for its present and future 
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welfare, and being from repeated proofs too un- 
happily convinced of the unceconomical and pro- 
fligate disposition of my immediate successors, and 
being willing in my lifetime to do the greatest and 
most lasting good with the little property I have in 
fee, I do hereby with the consent of my son (who by 
good conduct and kind providence is sufficiently 
provided for) offer to give to the officiating minister 
and churchwardens of the parish of Lustleigh all that 
one close or meadow called Morice or Lowton 
Meadow in Moreton Hampstead to have and to hold 
the same with the rents and profits thereof from and 
after the 25th of March 1824 in trust for ever for the 
support and maintenance of a school for poor children 
in the parish of Lustleigh aforesaid in the house to be 
erected in the parish town for that purpose.” 

The inscription and the leaflet both have the words 
‘for ever,’ and these words are also on two patens that 
he had given to the church. They are ‘for the use of 
the Sacrament for ever’; and there is the same in- 
scription on a chalice given by Edward Basill, who 
was Rector from 1660 to 1698. No doubt Davy copied 
Basill here, and hence applied ‘for ever’ to his later 
gift; and there is no question what ‘for ever’ meant— 
his gifts were to be kept. 

The patens have not yet been sold, but the meadow 
has. The adjoining owner wanted it, and wanted it 
very badly, as he had erected a pair of semi-detached 
residences close up to the hedge. And it was sold him 
for £300, or £25 less than Davy gave for it. As a 
matter of business, the thing seemed indefensible; 
and as a matter of sentiment, it certainly was vile. 

At the Parish Meeting there was an overwhelming 
majority against the sale—only five people voting for 
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it—and nearly the same majority for a resolution 
calling on the trustees to resign. But the sale was 
carried through by a majority of the trustees in spite 
of every protest. Three of the trustees in the majority 
were people who had only lately come to live in Lust- 
leigh, and the most active of them was a new arrival 
who soon went away. Things have changed since 
Parson Davy’s time. He was here for forty years 
himself: the living of Lustleigh was held by two 
Rectors for ninety-six years, 1791 to 1887; and the 
living of Bovey was held by two Vicars for a hundred 
years, 1735 to 1835. In the present century there have 
already been five Rectors of Lustleigh, and the 
vacancies have not been caused by death. 


Within my recollection there used to be a dozen 
children at the school, or sometimes a few more. The 
endowment was not large enough to make it a free 
school, but there were always people here who would 
pay the fees for any promising child; and thus admis- 
sion to the school was rather like admission to the 
Navy now that competitive examination has been 
replaced by interview. It was, of course, a mixed 
school, boys and girls together. They were taught 
Scripture by the Rector and other subjects by a Dame; 
and the Dame enforced her teaching with a stick. And 
she (or her predecessor) lived in the old schoolhouse 
itself, a building with four rooms. 

Then came the Education Act of 1870, and the old 
schoolroom was not thought nearly good enough for 
- elementary teaching then, though it was just about 
as good as some of those old rooms at Harrow in 
which much better work was done. A new building 
was erected a little higher up the hill, and the old 
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Dame and her pupils moved up there at the end of 
1876. The old school was shut up, and its endowment 
is now frittered away in prizes at the new school and 
a Sunday school. I always wish the old school had 
been kept alive as a nucleus for a secondary school 
here. The endowment seemed too small: yet Harrow 
began with very little more—‘‘our House was built 
in lowly ways, God brought us to great honour.” 


When the Education Act was passed, nobody ex- 
pected more than the three R’s and nobody expected 
less—I remember what a talk there was about it at the 
time—but more has been attempted and much less 
has been done, at any rate, in village schools. There is 
the child that can’t learn, and the child that won’t. 
Not many years ago a small girl in the village made up 
her mind that she wouldn’t learn no Readin’ nor 
’Ritin’ and couldn’t learn no ’Rithmetic; and she 
didn’t learn ’n, though she made attendances and 
thereby earned the school some money in the shape of 
Government grants. But she did not look far enough 
ahead. She was quite happy without her R’s till she 
came to the age of Flirtation; but then she found she 
could not read the little notes that she received, nor 
write notes in reply; and she did not much like asking 
other folk to read her the contents of notes that were 
intended for herself alone. And so she found that 
education has its uses after all. 

I remember an old lady saying it would be horrible 
if her maids could read—she would not be able to 
leave her letters lying about. That was before the 
Education Act of 1870, but was only a faint echo of 
things said in 1807. “From the first dawning of that 
gracious benevolence, which issued spontaneously 
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from the bosoms of their present Majesties, in pro- 
moting the instruction of the poor by the establish- 
ment of Sunday Schools, the Surveyor has looked 
forward with a sort of dread to the probable conse- 
quences of such a measure.” That is on page 465 of 
A General View of the Agriculture of the County of 
Devon by Charles Vancouver, Surveyor to the Board 
of Agriculture. It also says, page 469, “‘ How will it be 
possible to suppress communications and a concert 
among the multitude, when they are all gifted with 
the means of corresponding and contriving schemes of 
sedition and insurrection with each other?...The 
Surveyor thus respectfully submits to the considera- 
tion of the Honourable Board the propriety of oppos- 
ing any measures that may rationally be supposed to 
lead to such a fatal issue.’’ But in some ways he was 
right. If there is agriculture, there must be labourers. 
He preferred ‘“‘exciting a general emulation to excel 
in all their avocations,”’ page 468, rather than making 
them despise these avocations without fitting them 
for any others. 

Children now know many things of which their 
grandfathers had never heard, but I doubt their being 
so observant or so shrewd: they get too much from 
print. There was a very cultivated man who was often 
in this neighbourhood some years ago, and he de- 
lighted in reading novels about Devon and the West, 
but was quite unconscious that he was in the midst of 
the real thing. He was so accustomed to getting his 
impressions out of books that he had lost the power 
of getting them in any other way. The children have 
not come to that, and never may; but they are being 
overdosed with books, and books are sometimes 
wrong. 
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I have lately been looking through the books that 
are in use in Lustleigh school. One of them, a 
geography of the World, makes the Bosporus wider 
than the Dardanelles. In another one, a geography 
of England and Wales, the first chapter starts with 
this—“ Our country really forms a part of the Con- 
tinent of Eurasia, though not now joined to it. Eurasia 
is the name given to the Continents of Europe and 
Asia. Eurasia is only separated from the Continent of 
Africa by a canal.” 

Logically one may begin geography with Space, 
the Solar System, our rotating globe, the oceans and 
the continents, and so on; but children may do better 
by beginning at the other end with maps of places 
where they live. I have sent Lustleigh school a map 
of Lustleigh, 6 ft. wide and 4 ft. high, Ordnance 
Survey, 26 inches to the mile, or one square inch for 
each square acre, with the acreage of all the fields and 
gardens printed on them. On that map the children 
see their homes and other things they know; and 
having seen how these are mapped, they get a better 
notion of what maps really mean. A map is easily 
misunderstood. At one point the Bosporus is less 
than half a mile in width—no wider than the estuary 
of the Teign—and thus would be invisible on ordinary 
maps unless its width was much exaggerated. With 
this exaggeration and different colouring on each side, 
the maps make people think there is a great gulf fixed 
between the Europeans and the Asiatics there; 
whereas, as all Levantines say, Europe really ends at 
the Balkans. 

Another of those schoolbooks says that the begin- 
ning of a letter (my dear So-and-so) is to be called the 
Salutation, and the address is to be called the Super- 
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scription. That is a pretty bit of pedantry for a village 
school. It also says that words of opposite meaning, 
such as ‘far’ and ‘near,’ are known as Antonyms. 
That is jargon, and quite wrong—antonyms could 
only be produced by antonomasia, and therefore 
would be substituted words, like ‘Iron Duke’ for 
Wellington. 

On looking at an Elementary English Grammar, of 
which 350,000 have been sold, I found it said, “‘'Take 
c out of the alphabet, and we could write, kat, sity, 
speshal, instead of cat, city, special, and in thus 
writing those words, we should be writing them 
according to their pronunciation.” No doubt, the 
cockney newsboys screech out ‘Extra Speshal’; but 
if we are to get pronunciation down from town, we 
might get it from the West End rather than the East. 
With true phonetic spelling there would be as many 
written languages as there are dialects now—water 
would be ‘ warter’ in the Eastern counties, and ‘ watter’ 
or ‘wetter’ here—but fonetic fanatics would take the 
cockney dialect and foist it on us all. 

As it is, our spelling means much waste of time for 
children. Why should they have to ‘proceed’ with e 
and e together, and ‘recede’ with e and e apart? Both 
words are based upon the Latin cedere. Its participle 
cessus is the base of ‘process’ and of ‘recess’ and also 
of ‘decease’: yet they may not write ‘decess’ to 
match, though French has décés matching proces. 
Italian always treats the Greek ph as f, and they may 
do the same in ‘fancy’ and in ‘frenzy,’ but may not 
do it in ‘philosophy.’ We might at least abolish ail 
anomalies, and also downright blunders like the h in 
anchor. 

The plainest truths are seldom put before young 
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minds with due simplicity: we obscure them by our 
jargon. All children know that if they spread a pat 
of butter on a slice of bread, the bigger the slice is, 
the thinner the butter will be. We express this by 
saying that the thickness of the butter varies inversely 
as the surface of the slice. They can see that the same 
thing would happen if they had to butter the outside 
of a roll or dumpling that was as round as a Dutch 
cheese. We say, as before, that the thickness of the 
butter varies inversely as the surface of this globe of 
bread; and as the surface of a globe varies directly as 
the square of the distance between the surface and the 
centre, we end by saying that the thickness of the 
butter varies inversely as the square of the distance. 
Young minds understand the butter. Put ‘the force 
of attraction’ for ‘the thickness of the butter,’ and 
they will understand the Law of Universal Gravita- 
tion, as discovered by Sir Isaac Newton with the 
assistance of an apple. 

Unluckily this easy way of learning things is like 
all aids to memory: more easily picked up than dropped 
again, when it has served its purpose. A friend of 
mine tells me that, out of all his Latin and Greek, the 
things that he remembers best are silly little rhymes 
that he was taught at school, “Common are to either 
sex, Artifex and Opifex,” and other stuff like that. 
When I first went up to Cambridge, I confounded the 
Circle at Infinity with the Circular Points at Infinity 
till some one drew a circle for me and put two circular 
points in it like two eyes in a very fat face, and then 
added the Line at Infinity just where the mouth 
would come. And now I cannot go to Infinity without 
seeing this round face grinning at me as the Cheshire 
Cat grinned at Alice when she was in Wonderland. 
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In those days there were old Dons at Cambridge 
who rampaged like mad bulls, if you just waved red 
rags at them. If the Don was Mathematical, you 
waved the Method of Projections: if he was Classical, 
you waved Archeology. With the Method of Pro- 
jections a short proof was substituted for a long proof, 
and the short proof was exact; but the old men had 
always used the long proof, and were indignant that 
the same results should be obtained so easily; and 
they had influence enough to get the easy proof pro- 
hibited in the Mathematical Tripos. The old Classical 
men were just as cross with Archeology. They had 
learned to understand the Ancient World by years of 
patient study of its literature; and here were upstarts 
who could understand the Ancient World (perhaps 
better than they did) by merely looking at its statues, 
vases, coins and gems. 

I remember two old Mathematicians dining with 
us; and after dinner they talked shop, and my father 
went to sleep in the middle of their talk. Recovering 
himself, he said, “I beg pardon, Mr X, I fear I 
dropped asleep while you were speaking.” Mr X 
replied, ‘‘ Not at all, Mr Torr, not at all: it was Mr Y 
who was speaking when you went to sleep.”’ 

At a railway station Mr X was discoursing to some 
people on the mechanism of the locomotive engine, 
continuing his discourse till the train was out of sight; 
and then he found it was the train he meant to take. 
He turned upon a porter for not telling him so; and 

_when the porter said, ‘‘ How was I to know where you 
were going to?”’ he overwhelmed the porter by calling 
him ‘‘ You Oaf.” 

A girl was singing in a hayfield about the new- 
mown hay, and Mr Y rebuked her. If it was only 
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new-mown, it was grass: it would not become hay till 
it had undergonea process of fermentation. She looked 
so sad that I struck in, and said it had been hay ever 
since the seeds were sown. The distinction is, you 
put in grasses that ripen in succession if you are 
sowing for pasture, and grasses that ripen simultane- 
ously if you are sowing for hay. Mr Y said that he 
did not care for these distinctions, and walked away 
repeating ‘fermentation.’ And the girl was singing 
again. 

On roads near Cambridge one often saw Dons 
walking steadily on till they came to a milestone, 
touching the stone with their hands, and then walking 
just as steadily back. They had found out by experi- 
ence how many miles they needed for their afternoon 
walk, and they always walked that number of miles, 
neither more nor less. An undergraduate told me 
that he went out for a walk one Saturday afternoon 
with a foreign Jew, who was at Cambridge lecturing; 
and he wondered how the Sabbath Day’s Journey 
would work in. Instead of turning back at a mile- 
stone, the pious man took out a biscuit, put it down, 
and then walked on; and he did the same at every 
milestone that they passed. On getting back, my 
friend inquired about the biscuits; and the answer 
was quite clear—a Sabbath Day’s Journey is a certain 
distance from your home; and the Mishnah says that 
where your food is, there also is your home. The 
biscuits were his food, and every milestone was his 
home. 


In 1882 the Regius Professor of Hebrew at Cam- 
bridge brought out a book on The Hebrew Text of the 
Old Covenant, two volumes and upwards of 1200 pages; 
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and I used to see it at the house of a friend of mine, 
who died some years ago. Wishing to look at it again, 
I asked a bookseller to get it for me, but he could not 
hear of a copy of it anywhere, either new or second- 
hand: so I had the University Library copy sent down 
to me from Cambridge. Though it had been in the 
Library for close on forty years, there were only two 
pages in the whole of it that had their edges cut. Of 
course, a prophet is without honour in hisown country, 
and Jarrett was only a minor prophet; but it seems 
strange that nobody had curiosity enough to see more 
of the book. 

There was a Professor at-Oxford at whose blunders 
people laughed, forgetting that his blunders were only 
a by-product of a large output of learning. But once, 
when I was joining others in the laugh, we were all 
reduced to silence by a question from a friend of his, 
“‘Do any of you know of any other man in England 
who would sit for two hours up to his neck in a Syrian 
sewer in order to copy an inscription?” 

In’ my brother’s time at Cambridge there was a 
story of a Senior Wrangler lecturing an undergraduate 
for forty minutes on the theory of the common pump, 
and the undergraduate then asking him, “But why 
does the water go up?” There were men like that who 
could not get their knowledge out, and there were 
other men who could—it came down like a thunder- 
storm that goes streaming off the surface and does not 
sink into the ground. They did not teach you much 
of what they meant to teach, but every now and then 
they would come out with something that implied a 
mode of reasoning or a point of view which was en- 
tirely new to you. And these illuminating things made 
up for all the rest. 
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There is talk enough now of the training of teachers 
and the art of teaching. These men had no such 
training, and would have scoffed at it as a mere trick by 
which a shallow man could make the most of what he 
knew. And possibly there are school teachers now 
whose knowledge would look small unless they made 
the most of it. Education now means classrooms, 
attendances, inspections, salaries, and such like things, 
and very little of what it used to mean; and I fear that 
it may some day meet the fate of monasteries under 
Henry the Eighth. The monasteries saved learning 
from extinction in the depths of the Dark Ages, and 
afterwards they were the guardians of the poor: yet 
they were all swept away, for no shortcomings of their 
own, but just because there were so many of them that 
they ate the country up. 


Amongst the letters here I found one to my father 
from myself, Trinity College, Cambridge, 17 Novem- 
ber 1877, ‘‘I saw Darwin made a Doctor in the Senate 
House to-day. Huxley and Tyndall and the rest of 
them were there; and there were two stuffed monkeys 
—one with a musical-box inside it—suspended from 
the galleries by cords and dangled over Darwin’s head.” 

I have a letter of 14 February 1911 from Dr Butler, 
then Master of Trinity, but headmaster at Harrow at 
the time when I was there; and in the course of this 
he says, ““You and Arthur Evans are, I think, the 
chief antiquarians of our Harrow generation, Hastings 
Rashdall and Charles Gore our most learned and 
original theologians, Walter Sichel and George Russell 
our most fertile writers in general literature.’ I do 
not know whether that was a considered opinion or 
only a passing thought: in either case I offer Sir Arthur 
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my condolences on being mentioned in the same breath 
with me. As for the two theologians, here is some- 
thing that Dean Rashdall lately wrote—‘I am sure 
that on no subject but theology could Bishop Gore 
have been so blind to the requirement of ordinary 
fairness and straight dealing between man and man.” 
I suggested that he could have put it better in school- 
boy diction with words like liar and sneak, but he 
informed me that he thought those terms too strong. 

It was rather a shock to me when a former fag of 
mine was made a Bishop—not Gore, of course—but 
you can never tell how fellows will turn out. Another 
fellow, in the same house, was sacked for getting 
drunk and disorderly in Harrow town. He succeeded 
to a Peerage and was a huge success as a Colonial 
Governor; and I believe his secret of success was 
giving the Colohials a finer Cognac, and more of it, 
than any Governor had given them before. 

I was at Harrow when Forty Years On came out, 
and I helped to sing it on Founder’s Day, 10 October 
1872, which was the first time it was sung in public. 
Forty years seemed a very long while then, and does 
not seem much now; and I see more meaning in 
“Shorter in wind, though in memory long, What shall 
it profit you that once you were strong?” 


Looking back on my eight years of Harrow and 
Cambridge and judging them by results, I find that 
Classics have supplied me with a mass of interesting 
and amusing facts to think about, whereas Mathe- 
matics only taught me how to think on abstract things. 
Hardly any Mathematics linger in my mind. Some- 
_ times, when I am going to sleep, I think of Space and 
wonder whether it is circumnavigated by the curves 
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that go away to Negative Infinity and come back again 
from Positive Infinity, as if the two Infinities met. 
Sometimes I snap at people for saying ‘wo and Two 
make Four as if it were an axiom, instead of being a 
result attained by rigid proof. And I sometimes lose 
my temper when they talk of what would happen if 
there were a Fourth Dimension. I tell them they can 
get a Fourth Dimension by putting Tetrahedrals for 
Cartesians, and it makes no more difference than 
putting Centigrade for Fahrenheit and thereby getting 
15° of cold instead of 5° of heat. 

Until I went to Harrow, I had a tutor at home, and 
he taught me to read Virgil as anyone reads Dante, 
not stopping over every word to consider it as grammar. 
But this did not assist me there. ‘‘Optative Future 
used where Indicative Future would be required in 
Direct Oration.” That is my note on Aéschylus, 
Perse, 360. 1 remember that my mind was far away 
at Athens, watching the gusts of passion sweep across 
the audience when the play recalled the battle they 
had fought at Salamis seven years before. And my 
mind came back to Harrow with a jerk at hearing the 
suave voice of Dr Butler addressing me by name, 
repeating this, and recommending me to note it down. 

In his study one afternoon he was adjusting the 
accents on some of my Greek verses; and at last, 
pointing to a misplaced circumflex, he asked me how 
that could possibly go there. I answered him quite 
honestly that I didn’t know and didn’t care. It was 
rather a risky thing to say to a headmaster; but in 
the evening I received a parcel, and found it was Dean 
Stanley’s Life of Arnold—‘C.T. from H.M.B. 
Harrow. Nov". 4. 1875.” I suppose my candour 
pleased him. I know he was quite snappish at my 
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telling him that I put enclitics in for emphasis, 
when obviously I put them in to make my verses 
scan. 

I knew Greek enough at Harrow to get the prize 
there for Greek epigram, but I did not go seriously 
into Greek until after I came down from Cambridge, 
though I had gone through the Classical Tripos there 
in addition to the Mathematical. A few years later on, 
German reviewers were remarking that I knew Greek 
inscriptions and Greek literature from Homer onwards 
to the Fathers of the Church and the Byzantine authors, 
and that nothing escaped me even in neglected writings 
like the Almagest. 

However, I was not quite keen enough about the 
Byzantines to satisfy Krumbacher. One day at 
Munich in 1896 he was advising me to read a book in 
Russian instead of its translation into French, and 
I said I knew too little of the language. He fired out, 
“You cannot read the Russian book? You go to 
Patmos. Go to Patmos.’ I told him I had been to 
Jericho—or rather to its site—and had not found it 
very attractive; and Patmos had looked just as un- 
attractive when I had seen it from a ship. But he 
meant it literally. I should learn good Russian from 
the monks, and could collate Byzantine manuscripts 
as well. It really was a first-rate plan, but somehow 
I did not go to Patmos. 

He was remarkable to look at—his hair had turned 
snow-white when he was only twenty, and he had 
eyes like coals of fire. In his own line he was un- 
questionably the greatest man since Ducange; and 
there at Munich he was a colleague of Furtwaengler, 
‘the greatest since Winckelmann in one aspect of 
archeology. I knew Furtwaengler from 1885, when 
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he was still at Berlin, and Krumbacher from 1891. 
They both died far too young, at fifty-three or fifty- 
four. 


Once in Berlin I went to a sitting of the Archaeo- 
logische Gesellschaft, 3 March 1896. It was all plain 
living and high thinking there, and they debated 
Pheidias and Plato amidst great bursts of Wagner 
that came in from a concert hall close by. I have a 
letter here that I wrote my brother next day, “‘ They 
manage their meetings in a much more formal way 
than the people at the Institut at Paris; and they are 
more long-winded. One of the men last night got his 
notes in such a muddle that he made nearly all his 
statements three times over; but nobody seemed to 
mind.” In my next letter, Dresden, 10 March 1896, 
I said that I had been to call on Fleckeisen, and 
described him as “‘an old man with long white hair, 
toddling about his study in a dressing-gown.”’ I regret 
to see that in another letter I spoke of a society of 
learned men as “‘a cellarful of beer-barrels.” 

Amongst the learned Germans whom I used to 
meet, some few talked politics quite freely; and I 
used to hear that everything that Bismarck did was 
right, and everything that the young Emperor did was 
wrong. I should like to hear what they are saying 
about the causes of the War. 

I remember the abdication of the Emperor of the 
French in 1870; and now—I wrote this in 1918—at 
the abdication of the German Emperor, the feeling 
of relief is just the same. Both men had kept all 
Europe in alarm for years before their fall. In turn 
they had the greatest army on the Continent and a 
navy that was second to our own; and no one could 
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foresee how they would use their strength, as their 
foreign policy was all adventure and sensation. There 
was very little sympathy with France at the disaster 
of Sedan. It is the fashion now to talk as if we 
sympathized with France all through. My recollec- 
tion is that people were mostly against France in 1870 
until Paris was besieged: then they realized that 
Germany was getting dangerous, and began to change 
their views. 

It is many years since I first travelled in Germany, 
1868, and I have watched the later stages of the trans- 
formation that had been foretold. ‘But the Ideal is 
passing slowly away from the German mind...and 
the memories that led their grandsires to contemplate, 
will urge the youth of the next generation to dare and 
to act.” Old Bulwer Lytton wrote that in 1834 in his 
Pilgrims of the Rhine. | remember my father reading 
it out to me in very early years. 

He had a very dexterous way of giving me glowing 
accounts of places on the Continent, and making me 
long to go there. And then, whenever I said that 
I should like to go, he said to me, ““Of course, you 
shall; but it’s no good your going till you can talk to 
people there.” I commend that dodge to parents 
whose children are disinclined to learn. 

When my brother was at Harrow, my father was 
dissatisfied at his learning so little German there, but 
my grandfather took quite another view, 8 February 
1863, ‘‘I should say, Let him be a proficient in the 
French language first, for that is spoken nearly all 
the world over, while German is more a flash thing 
than useful: all very well, if time permits after learning 
the more useful. So let him get on with Mathematics 
and the Classics, for that is what he will gain Honours 
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on (if any) and not the German language: that is 
merely an accomplishment.” 

In a list of the books here that were acquired before 
1846, the German books are the collected works of 
Goethe, Schiller, Richter (Jean Paul) and Koerner, 
as well as separate works of theirs, a few things by 
Niemeyer, Tieck, Werner and Wilmsen, and some 
translations into German from the Danish and 
Swedish of Andersen and Bremer. All this, of 
course, is what is known as literature; and there is 
nothing at all utilitarian except a volume of travels in 
Surinam, published at Potsdam in 1782. The later 
acquisitions show how Germany has changed since 
1846. These books are crammed with information, 
but devoid of literary merit—No doubt, the recent 
books were chosen by myself, and the others by 
departed relatives whose tastes and interests were not 
the same as mine; but this will not explain the change. 
There was not the same scope for choice: there were 
few books then of such appalling industry as those that 
come out now, and there has not been another Goethe. 


There was a saying of Mark Pattison’s that no man 
can respect himself unless he has at least a thousand 
books, and I have heard it argued that no man need 
have more. But really it must all depend on what 
editions they are. There are ninety-four volumes in 
one edition of Voltaire’s works, and another edition 
is contained in three. I have these three volumes on 
my shelves: 6250 pages with two columns to the page 
and 78 lines to the column, making about ten million 
words in all. Goethe’s works are only half that length, 
but they spread out into five-and-fifty volumes on 
my shelves: 18,000 pages of 29 lines each. 
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I have two dictionaries here, written by two old 
friends of mine—I have known one of them for forty 
years and the other one for some years more. They 
both come down to stay with me, but I keep their 
works apart. Side by side upon a shelf, the dictionaries 
look like Dignity and Impudence in Landseer’s 
picture of the dogs. The dictionary of Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics is the mastiff, and the terrier is the 
dictionary of Colloquial Chinese. The mastiff is seven 
times the terrier’s weight and size. But the little one 
has 1038 pages, of which 1030 are vocabulary, with 
45 lines of Chinese type per page. The big one has 
1510 pages, of which 1065 are vocabulary, with 60 
lines of Hieroglyphic type per page in double columns 
of 30 lines apiece. So the little one is nearly three- 
quarters the length of the big one, measured in 
vocabularies, only the paper is much thinner and the 
type is small—in my eyes, much too small, the 
Chinese being only a third of the height of the 
Hieroglyphic, though the characters are more complex. 

I have tried to arrange my books by subjects, or 
alphabetically by author’s names—with Roger Ascham 
next to Daisy Ashcroft—but it always ends in my 
arranging them by sizes. If a book is higher or wider 
than the book alongside, it bulges at the edges where 
the other does not hold it in; and the slightest bulging 
lets the dust creep in between the leaves. Books are 
classed as 4to, 8vo, 16mo, etc., according to the 
folding of the sheets; but the sheets themselves are 
of all shapes and sizes, crown, royal, demy, and so on. 
And books come out in dozens of different heights 
and widths, as if they never were intended to stand in 
rows on shelves. 

In the Pepysian Library at Cambridge the books 
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are all arranged by sizes; and the arrangement is so 
rigid that the volumes of a work are separated if there 
is the slightest difference in their size. But then 
Mr Pepys had a catalogue of them that was ‘perfectly 
alphabeticall.’ They are in the bookcases that Sympson 
made for him in 1666, and they number just three 
thousand. There is a story that he always kept that 
number, neither more nor less, turning one book out 
if he brought another in. But his catalogue has only 
2474, and the other 526 were added by his nephew: 
so it must really be a story of his nephew, not of him. 


For many years there was a steady sale of Questions 
on Church History by my mother’s sister, Emma King, 
written in 1848 when she was twenty-seven. It begins 
with the Church in Jerusalem, and deals with persecu- 
tions, councils, doctrines, heresies, schisms, sects, 
orders, missions, etc., ending with the Catholic 
Emancipation Act of 1829; and every question is 
answered with brevity and precision and strictly in 
accordance with the Thirty-Nine Articles. She was 
well informed—knew Hebrew and Italian and many 
other things—but published no more books. She 
married a Fellow of Trinity, who accepted one of the 
College livings; and in that country Vicarage she 
spent the best part of her time in making garments 
for the poor. She did, however, find time to expurgate 
the Ingoldsby Legends, thus rendering them presentable 
at Penny Readings. I have her copy with her pencil- 
lings. ‘‘'There’s a cry and a shout and a deuce of a 
rout ’—for deuce of a read terrible. ‘“‘ The Devil must 
be in that little Jackdaw’—for The Devil read A 
Demon. And so on. 

Like many books of that period, hers was ‘for 
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Young Persons.’ Others were ‘for Young Ladies,’ 
not differing much from these except in the Use of 
the Globes, which was a subject for Young Ladies 
only. Few people realize how wide the subject was. 
“What is whalebone?” ‘Who were the Sirens?” 
‘‘What are the properties of dogs?”’ These are ques- 
tions on Cetus, Eridanus and Canis on the celestial 
globe:-pages 430, 431 in Butler’s Exercises on the 
Globes, 11th edition, 1827. On the terrestrial globe 
(page 40) it asks, ‘‘ What is the difference of latitude 
between the places where Burns was born and 
Lazarus was raised from the dead?” 

In my early years there were books ‘suitable for 
Sunday reading.’ If the Young Persons’ books were 
milk for babes, these books were the slops. I have 
several that were given to me then; and with Sunday 
echoes in week-day hours there is a letter from the man 
who gave it. He said that he was sure I should enjoy 
it, as his own children had enjoyed it so very much 
indeed. (After reading it, I wondered if they really 
had.) Happily for me, my father said authoritatively 
that the Continental Bradshaw was a Sunday book, 
and so also Murray’s Guides. I thus had pleasant 
Sunday afternoons, travelling in my easy chair. 

I can still recall a conversation between my father 
and an old-fashioned country doctor at a place where 
we were staying in 1866. I had been reading Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays, and 1 began to listen attentively, 
when I heard the doctor denouncing Rugby and 
speaking of Arnold’s ‘presumption’ in undertaking 
to bring up other men’s sons when he could not bring 
up his own: every one of them had turned out badly. 
My father looked surprised, and mentioned Matthew 
Arnold. The answer came with several slaps upon the 
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table—‘‘ Matthew, indeed! A free thinker, sir, a Free 
Thinker.” And then the doctor went on to talk of the 
‘impiety’ of Bishop Colenso in remarking that the 
Book of Numbers had arranged the Hebrew camp in 
such a way that the Levites’ quarters would be more 
than a Sabbath Day’s Journey from the lavatories. 

For several years about that time (1866) my brother 
and I made a point of going to the Scotch Church in 
Crown Court towards the end of December, to hear 
Dr Cumming announce the End of the World for the 
ensuing year. But after a few years he grew more 
wary, and he hedged—“ And if the World does not 
indeed come to an End, something else very remark- 
able will certainly occur.” (I quote from memory, 
and may have got the words wrong, but they were to 
that effect.) About the same date I heard a preacher 
in a country church declaring that the world, “having 
now lasted for close upon six thousand years, cannot 
reasonably be expected to last much longer.”’? A man 
here cleared the matter up with the remark, “In 
church it be World Without End.” 


Amongst the old pamphlets and sermons here 
(mostly presented by their authors) there is A Sermon 
preached in Trinity Church, Cambridge, on Feb. 1, 
1857, the Sunday before the Bachelors’ Ball. The text 
seems inappropriate—‘ Neither circumcision availeth 
any thing, nor uncircumcision, but a new creature.” 
The sermon is chiefly aimed at candidates for ordina- 
tion. They are to shun the Bachelors’ Ball, not only 
for their own sake, but for the sake of others who 
might be led astray by their example. And it gives an 
awful instance. “He received a pressing invitation to 
a public ball....In that ball-room he found, it is 
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stated, no fewer than six clergymen. To stifle the 
reproaches of conscience, he went up to those six 
clergymen, and asked them, one by one, if they 
thought there could be any harm in attending a public 
ball....To shelter their own inconsistency, they at 
once answered that such amusements were perfectly 
harmless.... That night’s dissipation removed all his 
forme? scruples....He plunged into extravagance, 
had recourse to gambling, became a bankrupt in his 
fortunes, perpetrated forgery, administered poison, 
and at last expiated his crimes upon the scaffold, the 
precincts of the prison receiving his strangled body, 
and hell, it is to be feared, receiving his lost soul.” 
There is also a volume of Letters from Abroad by 
the man who preached that sermon. After a brief 
residence in France, he knows all about the French. 
“‘Like people in a fever, the French complain of 
everything outside them, whereas the evil is within 
them. Had they in their churches and schools sound 
Scriptural teaching, they would be contented. But, 
being without the knowledge of the Bible,” etc.... 
“As I come from our Protestant service on Sunday, 
I meet men and women carrying bundles of firewood, 
which they have been gathering in the forest. It all 
arises from their ignorance of God’s Word. Had they 
Bibles, I might refer them to Num. xv. 36, where 
Moses asked God what was to be done to a man who 
was found gathering sticks on the Sabbath; and God 
Himself answered, Let the man be put to death.” 
Then there is a sermon on The Great Exhibition, 
preached by a much abler man, 4 May 1851. He also 
speaks of ‘‘ our blessing of blessings, the opened Bible,” 
but is not so sure of its effects. ‘‘There is too much 
reason to apprehend that a vast increase of vice, and 
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sabbath-breaking, and profaneness, may be added to 
the iniquity already abounding in our demoralized 
metropolis. . .and foreign visitors may leave our shores 
worse than when they arrived.” 

Writing from Exeter, 23 October 1838, my father 
says, “‘I went to hear the Mayor preach on Sunday 
evening: he had an immense audience, and spoke for 
about an hour and a half. He holds up the Bible alone 
as the sole necessary book, condemns every creed and 
article framed by men, calls every system of religion 
in the world a money-getting system, etc., etc.”” My 
father kept a copy of some verses on the Mayor, which 
were very popular in Exeter just then, especially the 
lines, “‘on Saturday sells gin to all, | preaches Sunday, 
| and on Monday, | sitting in judgment in the Hall, | 
inflicts the fine for fight or fray | caused by the gin of 
Saturday.” 


Two of my father’s friends bought Livings in the 
Church, and consulted him about the prices of the 
Next-Presentations and Advowsons that were offered 
to them. Here is the offer of a parish adjoining this, 
17 May 1853, “The sum asked is £2250, of which 
£1250 may remain on mortgage of the Advowson at 
3% per cent.... The present incumbent is in his 67th 
year.” These men were of a sort that any parish would 
be glad to get: kindly, courteous, generous, with 
considerable means and very considerable learning— 
one had taken a First in Greats and the other had been 
a Wrangler. They deserved the fattest of Livings, and 
yet they had to buy; and they never had any prefer- 
ment, though Canonries were given to those two men 
who preached the sermons (that I have quoted) on 
dances and the opened Bible. Of course, the traffic 
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in Livings is indefensible in theory, but in practice it 
may often lead to happier results than public or 
official patronage. 

Another friend was in the City and was Vice- 
Chairman of a great institution there, but found he 
had no chance of being Chairman unless he was in 
Parliament—they wanted some one who could put 
their views before the House. He was a first-rate 
business man, but not a showy speaker; so he got a 
brilliant young barrister to join him in contesting a 
borough with two seats. He paid the second candidate’s 
expenses, only ‘“‘it must be understood that in his 
canvassing for himself, he of course supports me as 
senior Liberal candidate.” I remember that young 
barrister then—and also as a Judge long afterwards— 
and he was much too big a man to be subordinate to 
anyone. He made such brilliant speeches there that 
the senior Liberal candidate was totally eclipsed. 

But the speeches did not really make much differ- 
ence. A man writes to my father, 7 July 1864, “I was 
twice solicited to contest this most rotten borough, 
and will undertake to say that, whatever ***#* may 
do; the best bidder will gain the day. I never was so 
disgusted with any place. They stipulate for 2 or 
3000/ and leave you to be prepared to double this 
sum or more. Depend upon it, nothing but money 
will do, and with a free use of that, all is safe.” 

Two incidents in that election are imprinted on my 
mind.—The senior Liberal candidate was past the 
prime of life, but very tall and dignified, with a 
charming face and silvery hair, which really was a wig. 
Not having stood for Parliament before, he got a 
little flurried on the hustings; and, meaning to wave 
his hat, he waved his wig as well.—A voter happened 
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to be coachman to a strong supporter of the other side, 
who was at his London house just then. The coach- 
man said it was ‘‘as much as his place was worth” 
to ask his employer for leave to go down to record his 
vote. And, with very little scratching of his head, that 
man was able to reckon up, within a pound or two, 
how much his place was worth. 


Barefaced bribery is not a bad thing, in its way. 
The voter got hard cash, and the candidate provided 
it; whereas the voter only gets wild promises now, 
and these always cost the country a good deal, even if 
they do no good to anybody. Moreover, when the 
voter could be bought, there was not the same necessity 
for cramming him with lies. With his pocket full of 
money and no illusions in his mind, he went gaily 
to the poll, feeling that it was all a festival at which he 
was an honoured guest. And in very many places it 
was very little else. 

An old friend of the family writes to my mother 
from Brighton, 6 July 1841, ‘“‘I was at Shoreham on 
Saturday. During the heat of the polling the scene 
was more amusing and lively than what you saw here. 
Lord Howard (who by the bye had ona shocking raffish 
dirty white hat) had between thirty to forty men and 
boys drest in white with pink bands round their bodies 
with ‘Howard for ever’ on them, shoulders and legs 
and hats also decorated with pink ribbons, and each 
with a wand with flag attached. There were also eight 
with huge flags, and two bands of music similarly 
drest. They altogether formed a very pretty tableau. 
Their province was to meet the voters coming up at 
the bridge, then form in procession and escort them 
to the polling booths. Sir Charles Burrell’s were in 
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white with orange decorations: Goring’s white with 
red and ethereal blue. They of course had music, and 
neither party was idle: so what with four bands of 
music, a multitude of flags, vociferous cheers, horrid 
yells and groans, and now and then a shindy, it made as 
spirited and lively a contest as one would wish to see.” 

Writing from Reigate on Sunday 13 May 1849, my 
father says, ‘‘I walked over to Bletchingley, a rotten 
borough and much gone to decay, and there I went to 
church. With the exception of about twenty well- 
dressed people, the congregation was composed of 
hard-featured rough farmers with lots of young girls 
and urchins belonging apparently to the parish school : 
the choir was a fiddle, bass-viol and clarionet; and 
every body and thing looking as uncouth as in the 
most remote districts.” Bletchingley was one of the 
rotten boroughs that were disfranchised by the 
Reform Bill of 1832. Till then it had two members, 
Shoreham had two members until 1885. Big towns 
like Manchester and Liverpool had only two till 
1868 and only three till 1885. 

We badly need a word (say Pleistarchy) for govern- 
ment by majority. We call it Democracy, but use that 
word in quite another sense. The arguments for 
democracy are embodied in stock phrases, ‘the will of 
the people,’ ‘vox populi,’ and so on, all implying that 
the people or populus or démos is always going to be 
unanimous, just like a jury. It may be necessary that 
the will of fifty-one should thwart the will of forty- 
nine; but it cannot be justified by saying that the will 
of the people must prevail, as that means the will of 
- the whole hundred, if it means anything at all. We 
should come nearer to democracy by stipulating for 
majorities of two-thirds or three-fourths, as in 
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America; but we ought to have majorities of nine- 
tenths or nineteen-twentieths before we talk about 
democracy here. 


There were some letters here that I destroyed, as 
they mentioned many people’s names, and com- 
promised them. Somebody wanted a seat in Parlia- 
ment, and was prepared to pay for it, if he could get 
it cheap. (This was about seventy years ago, and not 
in any way connected with John Torr, M.P. for 
Liverpool, 1873 to 1880.) Inquiries were made in 
various boroughs of bad repute, and the replies were 
pretty much the same. “Bribery and corruption are 
intolerable things, and ought to be put down; but, as 
men of the world, we have to take things as they are. 
The seat will certainly be sold, and may as well be 
sold to you as sold to anybody else. It probably will 
cost you so-and-so.” The prices varied very much, 
not having an open market to control them. 

The sale of seats was hindered by prospects of dis- 
franchisement. These offers all stipulated that, what- 
ever happened, there must be no petition. Things 
would come out on petition that would lead to a com- 
mission ; and the commissioners would find out things 
enough to make disfranchisement a certainty. And 
that would be the death of the goose that laid those 
golden eggs.—After the general election of 1865 one 
of the commissioners was dining with us, and after 
dinner he told my father what he thought about it all: 
not in the measured terms of his report, but quite 
colloquially. I learnt a lot of practical politics that 
night before I was sent off to bed. 


Corruption was not confined to politics. One of my 
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father’s friends writes from Torquay, 29 January 
1845, about a younger brother who was causing him 
anxiety. ‘You perhaps are aware that I have en- 
deavoured to obtain him a cadetship in the East India 
Company’s service....I have been thinking that his 
best course is to purchase the appointment I have 
mentioned. These things are to be done, and are daily 
done, and it is far better for him to pay £500 or £600 
than continue in his present course of life. I have 
strained all the efforts in my power with political 
friends, but in vain, and there is now but one course 
left—his purchasing the appointment. I am well 
aware that it is illegal, but there is little doubt that 
it can be done.” 

Another friend also had a younger brother who 
caused him much anxiety, and he unburdens himself 
in his letters to my father—Dick has been getting 
drunk, Dick has been making love, Dick has been 
borrowing money, Dick is dragging our good name 
in the mire. Thirty years afterwards he writes, ‘‘The 
assizes are just over, and Richard has tried the cases 
here with great ability and dignity.” I need hardly 
say that I have changed his name. 

There is a letter to my father from a friend of his 
who had just been made a Judge—‘‘I like my new 
occupation hugely. Whilst removing all strain and 
pressure, it gives the mind full play and exercise, and 
up to the present time it seems to suit body as well as 
mind.” Speaking of the necessity of going in pro- 
cession in his robes, another one exclaims, ‘‘I often 
long to give a Whoop and cut a Caper in the midst of 
- this Tomfoolery.” 

Some of these letters to my father are very out- 
spoken in their criticism of distinguished lawyers. 
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Thus, 18 June 1876, “‘ That ignoramus, the Attorney 
General, whose opinion I would not take on the title 
to an ant-heap....” Again, 20 December 1868, 
“Think of Collier being a Judge. He was a capital 
caricaturist on circuit, and made his best speeches in 
cases of breach of promise et id genus. But beyond 
that....”” My father’s own criticisms were much 
more restrained. He writes to my grandfather, 
18 July 1850, “Yesterday morning I saw Wilde take 
his seat as Lord Chancellor. He looked rather con- 
fused: he cannot possibly know much about Equity, 
and how he is to get on I cannot understand.” 

After a visit to the Palais de Justice he notes down 
in his diary, Paris, 16 October 1839, “An advocate on 
the right bench was addressing the judges as I entered. 
He used an immense deal of action and gesture, quite 
unknown at the English bar. Then the advocate on 
the other side replied. His action was much more 
violent, even when reading from documents.” He 
liked things quietly done. In his diary, 24 March 
1838, he speaks of Lord Denman as “‘a judge more 
to my liking than any one I ever saw: quite a contrast 
to some of them, especially in his exclusive attention 
to the case in hand, instead of officiously meddling 
with every thing and body in the court.” 

Some thirty years ago a very astute old man in 
Paris got into litigation in the English courts about a 
group of companies that he controlled; and he asked 
me confidentially how much I thought he ought to give 
the Judge in order to secure the right decision. I felt 
it would be waste of time to tell him that we did not 
do this here: so I told him what huge salaries our 
Judges got, and what big fortunes most of them had 
made while they were at the Bar. He saw their price 
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would be prohibitive, and gave the notion up. He 
really had a very strong case that was bound to win 
upon its merits; but from what he said, I gathered 
that merits were not always the decisive point in 
France, in litigation or in anything else. 


There was a Chancery barrister who was so can- 
tankerous in London that they made him Attorney 
General of a colony in order to get rid of him, and 
then made him Chief Justice there to prevent his 
coming back—at any rate, that is what ill-natured 
people said. He had plenty of ability, but little 
experience in criminal law. He felt that pirates wanted 
hanging, and he hanged them; but I fear that he was 
technically wrong. 

He was a nephew of my grandmother, a brother’s 
son; and another nephew, a sister’s son, also went out 
to a colony. He writes to her from Sydney, 1 June 
1843, “Our county, Cumberland, in which Sydney 
is placed, will next month be the arena of a very 
spirited contest. We send two members, and there 
are four candidates, one of whom (the most monied 
man, a large distiller) tho’ now Free, was sent a Con- 
vict. We immigrants think it impudence of him to 
offer as a candidate, and the other party are as strong 
in his favour. I really think he will be elected, tho’ 
the Press teems with his crimes, the number of lashes 
received, and so on: his five associates were hanged. 
These people have an hatred to immigrants, and will 
not support them if they can deal with one of their 
own sort, and so frequently we see them get on much 
' better than if they had come to the colony of their own 
free will.” 

In spite of convict competition this relative of mine 
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did pretty well out there. In a letter to my father, 
9 July 1874, he says that he has managed to put by 
£100,000 in the course of thirty years: all of it made 
by steady work, and none by speculation. 

In his letter of 1 June 1843 he says, “‘The colony 
is labouring under temporary difficulties, but altogether 
it is advancing most rapidly: every downfall drives 
people to some fresh resources. Keeping sheep used 
to be almost the only employment: now that does not 
pay, agriculture is gaining ground, and instead of 
sending our coin to America for wheat, we grow our 
own. Altho’ sprung up like a mushroom in relation 
to the older towns of England, Sydney is as large as 
Exeter, its market buildings as good, its streets wider 
and the houses (that is, those recently built) as good 
as any: our George Street is fully two miles long, with 
all the bustle of Exeter Fore Street.” 


There were three brothers at Moreton who went 
out to America. They were not relations of mine, but 
were connections by the marriage of their eldest 
brother to one of my great-great-aunts. So far as 
I know the family history, it begins with Clement 
Jackson of Moreton and Honor his wife, and goes on 
through their son Abraham, born 1678, their grandson 
Jabez, born 1700, and their great-grandson James, 
born 1730, to their great-great-grandsons Jabez, born 
1756, James, born 1757, Abraham, born 1767, and 
Henry, born 1778. The last three went to America in 
1772, 1783 and 1790, married there, and died there in 
1806, 1809, and 1840. They all settled in Georgia. 

James sided with the colonists in the War of 
Independence. He was in a law office at Savannah 
in the spring of 1776, when the British ships came 
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down from Boston commandeering; and he joined 
in the resistance there and went on through the war, 
becoming a colonel then and a major-general ten 
years afterwards. He was in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the first Congress of the United States, 
1789 to 1791, and (after a disputed election) again till 
1793, and then in the Senate from 1793 to 1795, when 
he resigned and went back to Georgia to attend to 
matters there. He was Governor of Georgia from 
1798 to 1801, and a Senator again from 1801 until his 
death (at Washington) in 1806, It was a strange 
career for anybody born at Moreton. 

The youngest brother, Henry, came over to Paris 
in 1814 as secretary of legation under Crawford, the 
United States minister-plenipotentiary; and, when 
Crawford left, he stayed on as chargé d’affaires till 
a new minister came. And his son, Henry Rootes 
Jackson, came over to Vienna as chargé d’affaires in 
1853, and was United States minister-resident there 
from 1854 till 1858. At that time Francis Joseph was 
quite young, and had not yet acquired the kindly 
dignity that graced his later years; and H. R. Jackson 
told my father how very difficult it was, in speaking 
to that great raw boy, to realize that one was speaking 
to an Apostolic Majesty. 

He wrote my father letters of rather ponderous 
jocosity: thus, Vienna, 8 December 1855, “I have 
determined, on the whole, not to take immediate 
notice of the aspersions which you have felt yourself 
called upon to launch at my country in general, and 
at the hogs of my native state in particular. If I 
recollect aright, there are certain points in the British 
Isles where persons, who raise hogs, are in the habit 
of tying knots in their tails to prevent them from 
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getting entirely through such holes as may be acci- 
dentally left in barn walls. I leave it to be determined 
whether these would, or would not, be apt scholars in 
the art of snake killing.” On sending her one of these 
letters to read, 11 December 1856, my father remarks 
to my mother that it is “‘a strange contrast to the 
refined and classic taste of his poems.”’ His poems, 
I believe, were never much known in England; or even 
in America, outside the southern states. And the best 
of them, My wife and child, was attributed to T. J. 
Jackson, usually called ‘Stonewall.’ 

H. R. Jackson had been a colonel in the Mexican 
war, and was made a brigadier-general in the Con- 
federate army at the beginning of the War of Seces- 
sion; and he went through it all, surrendering at last 
at Nashville. He had a son whom I remember very 
well; and the boy went all through it too, from the 
beginning (when he was under sixteen) down to the 
bitter end. So late as 31 May 1864 he writes from 
Savannah, “‘I am confident of our ultimate success.” 
Thirty years afterwards, when he talked of it to me, 
he said the Southerners had not been beaten by the 
Northerners themselves, but by an alien force: there 
were comparatively few real Yankees amongst the 
prisoners and dead. No doubt, the South would have 
enlisted foreigners too, had not the blockade excluded 
them. 

People in England mostly saw things from the 
Southern point of view; and when the Northern point 
of view was put before them, it was not always put 
persuasively. A certain Dr Jephson of Boston, U.S.A., 
delivered an address at the Atheneum at Exeter on 
17 March 1863. “The present murderous and 
fratricidal war in the United States has been fomented 
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by the American slave-holders and the cotton-brokers 
in England... .This plot on the part of the American 
slave-holders and the cotton fraternity in England 
conjointly, to destroy the American Union, has served 
to evoke such a bitter feeling on the part of the 
American people against England... .” Here was a 
red rag for John Bull. What right had the Northerners 
to call themselves the American people? They were 
only part of it, and the Southerners were part as well. 
If this had been a cotton-spinning district, there would 
have been a riot. In those years I was often staying 
with an aunt of mine not far from Macclesfield and 
Bollington, where there were cotton mills; and I saw 
something of the misery and destitution there, when 
the mills ceased work for want of raw material. No 
one cared a bit about the merits of the quarrel 
between the North and South; but everyone could 
see it was the Northerners who caused all this 
distress—the supply of cotton was stopped by their 
blockade. 


In a box here I found a portion of a human skull, 
and written on it “The skull of a Turk, one of those 
put to death at Joppa by that fellow Buonaparte.” 
That was when he shot the soldiers who had surren- 
dered there, 10 March 1799. This relic was brought 
home by George Renner Hillier (born 1776, died 
1865) who was then a lieutenant on the Alliance, and 
took part in the defence of Acre, 18 March to 21 May 
1799. The box came to me as his executor’s executor; 
but I did not know what it contained. In another box 

I found a note of his that Buonaparte had sent a 
message to Jerusalem that he was coming there as 
soon as he had taken Acre, and the first F rench soldier 
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that fell in the attack should be buried in the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

After finding that skull, I had hopes of finding the 
keys of Flushing church, as my father told me that he 
had seen them at this Captain Hillier’s house; but 
I was disappointed. In the Walcheren expedition 
he was “‘appointed by Sir Richard Strachan to make 
the last signal on the island, with strict orders to 
secure the said signal at the top of the church in a 
manner it could not be hauled down by the enemy 
before the rear guard was embarked.” The written 
instructions were in this box, “Blake, F lushing Roads, 
December 23rd 1809. As soon as the day breaks you 
are to show the two balls on the steeple of F lushing, 
being the signal for the rear guard to embark and the 
flotilla to withdraw, and you are to come off with the 
army.” He did not see how he could stop the enemy 
hauling the signal down as soon as they reached the 
church, but he thought he might delay them for some 
minutes, if he locked up all the doors, and brought 
the keys away with him. 

One sees trophies everywhere of captured flags and 
guns and other instruments of war; but the neatest 
trophies that I ever saw were both at Petersburg. In 
the Preobrajensky cathedral there was a row of keys - 
of captured cities, hanging up on pegs with little brass 
labels for the names. These came from conquests in 
the East; and in the Kazan cathedral there was a 
similar row of keys of captured cities in the West— 
Utrecht and Rheims amongst them. 


Napoleon was brought into Torbay on the Bellero- 
phon in July 1815. There were strict orders from the 
Admiralty that nobody should come on board; but 
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my grandfather managed it somehow, and there saw 
Napoleon walking up and down the deck. He was 
not impressed by Napoleon’s appearance, and used to 
tell me that ‘‘ Boney was a poor-looking creature after 
all.” I imagine that ‘Boney’ was not looking quite 
his best just then. 

My grandfather always seemed much satisfied at 
having-seen Napoleon on the Bellerophon, safely 
under guard. He had no scruples about Saint Helena, 
but my father had—he was not born till 1818, and 
Napoleon was no bogey man to him, but a colossus 
in the history of the world. He thought Napoleon 
had been harshly used at Saint Helena, and took 
O’Meara’s view, in spite of all he heard from an old 
soldier who had been in garrison there. “He wasn’t 
badly treated, I assure you, sir, he fared a great deal 
better than I did.” This old soldier—I can just re- 
member him—said he often saw Napoleon walking 
up and down the garden, thinking of something and 
looking at nothing, until he caught sight of the gleam 
of a sentry’s bayonet, and then he would stop angrily 
and go indoors. 

In a letter to my father, 9 December 1839, my 
grandfather says, ‘Your account of the French 
soldiers would not please a Frenchman... .1 remember, 
when staying at Exeter, I saw a whole regiment of 
young fellows that had been taken prisoners: the 
eldest did not appear to exceed twenty-one: they 
were the most ugly and dirty set of fellows I ever saw, 
and very short: you could scarcely pick such a set 
from all our regiments.” 

In the latter years of that long war there were 
more than fifty thousand French prisoners-of-war in 
England, but half of them were sailors. Some three 
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thousand of them were on parole and the remainder 
in confinement, and six or seven thousand were con- 
fined in Dartmoor prison. All prisoners-of-war were 
under the Commissioners for conducting His 
Majesty’s Transport Service, and the Commissioners 
selected various little towns for prisoners on parole, 
and appointed an Agent in each town to censor the 
prisoners’ letters and see they did not misbehave. One 
of the towns was Moreton, and Ashburton was another : 
and the Agent at Ashburton was an uncle of my 
grandfather. And this, I presume, was how my grand- 
father got acquainted with so many of these prisoners- 
of-war. 

Another great-great-uncle of mine (on my mother’s 
side) was a prisoner-of-war in F rance, and he married 
a French lady. I remember his son, a country parson 
down in Wales, and I must have heard the story many 
times, but cannot now recall much more than the 
main facts. His ship was captured in the war of 1795, 
and he was sent to Verdun as a prisoner-of-war. 
Instead of coming back to England at the Peace of 
Amiens in 1802, he stayed loitering about, and was 
still in France when hostilities broke out again and 
all English were interned. He was interned near Dijon, 
and thus met his future wife; and he found life so 
pleasant there that he did not come back to England 
until 1817, not long before his death. 

When on parole at Ashburton and Moreton and 
other little towns, the prisoners-of-war were obliged 
to live in houses which the Agent had approved: they 
were not allowed out before six in the morning or after 
six or seven or eight at night according to the season of 
the year: they might not go further than a mile from 
the end of the town; and they had to keep to the main 
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roads—if they went further or into cross-roads, fields 
or woods, it was the Agent’s duty to send them into 
prison again. But they were extremely popular; and 
I have been told that nobody, however poor, ever 
claimed the guinea reward that was offered for in- 
formation of their going out of bounds. 

There was a wonderful old lady on a Dartmoor 
farm, o8tensibly of English ancestry, but born about 
the time when these prisoners-of-war were out on 
parole here. I have seen her towering form, with eagle 
eye and outstretched hand, directing geese into their 
pond; and I have fancied that I saw a Marshal in 
Napoleon’s army launching a charge of cuirassiers. 

I have heard her say Bo to a goose. Few people say 
it now, and they never say it properly. If it is said in 
the right way, the goose turns round and waddles off 
at once, however much it may have hissed before. It 
is like Ahi with a horse in Italy. When the driver has 
flogged and progged in vain, as a last resort he says 
Ahi, and then the brute moves on. 


According to the Entry-book of French prisoners- 
of-war on parole at Moreton (now in London at the 
Public Record Office) twenty-eight arrived in 1807: 
four of them (a Navy captain and three midshipmen) 
broke their parole on 27, 28 September—the Entry- 
book says ‘run’: another midshipman ‘ran’ in 1809, 
another one remained till 1810, anda general (Rocham- 
beau) and his servant remained till March 1811; but 
all the rest, and nine new-comers, left in May 1808, 
and no more came till March 1810. In that month 
_ ninety-three arrived, and fifty others before October. 
One of them died there, and thirty-three ‘ran,’ 
including eight captains, eight commanders, and 
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fourteen other Navy officers. They mostly ‘ran’ in 
batches : six on 28 October and seven on 21 December 
1810, five on 18 January and four on 26 January, and 
six on 11 October 1811. Fifteen of the others left in 
1810, forty-four in 1811, and the remaining fifty in 
February 1812. 

Up to October 1810 the prisoners-of-war at Moreton 
were chiefly Navy men; but in that month a hundred 
and twenty-eight arrived, and these were chiefly 
Army men. In the Entry-book seventy-one of them 
are marked ‘‘ General Dupont’s Army, Spain.” (This 
army had capitulated at Baylen, 20 July 1808.) Only 
one of these men ‘ran’—he was a surgeon—and the 
other seventy left in March 1811 together with thirty- 
three other Army men who arrived in October 1810 
but are not entered as Dupont’s. Of the other twenty- 
four who arrived then, two died, two ‘ran,’ two left 
in 1811 and eighteen in February 1812. There were 
only twenty-eight arrivals from November 1810 to 
March 1812: four of them ‘ran,’ ten left during 1811 
and seven in February 1812, after which date a general 
(Reynaud) and six others were the only prisoners 
remaining, and they all left in November 1812. There 
were no more prisoners there until May 1814: then 
forty-three arrived, and these very soon left. 

This gives a total of 379 French prisoners-of-war 
on parole at Moreton at one time or another; and the 
greatest number at any one time was 250 at the 
beginning of 1811. Rochambeau was the best known 
of them—he came out in full uniform on hearing of 
any French successes. He had been commander-in- 
chief at San Domingo, capitulated there in 1803 and 
was not exchanged till 1811, and in 1813 he was killed 
at the battle of Leipzig. 
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In my early days my grandfather would often talk 
of the French prisoners-of-war; and I never imagined 
then that I was going to have prisoners-of-war 
working for me here, and that these prisoners would 
be German. They were quartered at Newton in 
the workhouse, and came out each day to work, 
returning for the night. I had nineteen here in the 
summer-of 1918, though never more than six at once. 
There were six from Bavaria, three from Baden, two 
from Wuerttemberg and one from Saxony; and seven 
were reckoned as Prussians, but two of these were 
from the Rhineland, two from Hanover, two from 
Hamburg and the other one from Silesia. 

A person here confounded Hanover with Andover, 
and thought the Hanoverians were of English birth; 
and with three exceptions they might all have passed 
as English, if they had been in English clothes. They 
were the same kind of people that I have always met 
in rural parts of Germany—good-tempered and good- 
natured countryfolk, exceedingly unlike the Huns 
depicted by our Propaganda. 

Quite early in the War the people here discovered 
that all Belgians were not angels, and I think they are 
discovering that all Germans are not devils. But at 
first the prisoners were not welcome. Looking at 
them from the road, a man declared he would not 
stand in the same field with them. A girl who heard 
him, looked at him, and was unkind enough to say, 
‘No, not in the same battle-field.” 

Standing in the wheat field, I was watching two 
good-looking cheery youths at work there. They were 
the same sort and evidently liked each other; but one 
belonged to Lustleigh and the other one to Dueren 
near Cologne. I felt some doubts about the state of 
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things that had put them into hostile armies, to maim 
or kill each other if they could. 

One of the old inhabitants was talking to me about 
the War; and this was how it struck him, “What be 
the sense of their contendin’? Why, us in Lustleigh 
don’t wage war on they in Bovey, and wherefore 
should the nations fight?”’ Another one looked at it 
from another point of view, “It be a terrible thing, 
this war: proper terrible it be. I never knowed bacon 
such a price.” 


When a War Memorial was projected here, I 
thought that the names of the dead might be carved 
on one of the great rocks on Lustleigh Cleave, with 
the date and nothing more. As it is, they have been 
carved on a neat little wooden tablet with an inscrip- 
tion of the usual kind, and put up in the church. I 
fancy our memorial might have been more worthy 
of them, had their names been on the granite in the 
solitude up there with that wild ravine below. 

We have another memorial here, of which we all 
are proud. It is at the railway station. “Beneath this 
slab, and stretched out flat, lies Jumbo, once our 
station cat.” That cat had many lives: jumped in and 
out between the wheels of trains, and yet died in its 
bed. 

They pulled down the old Market House at Moreton 
to make way for their War Memorial there. The 
structure was an upstair room supported on granite 
columns and sheltering the open space between them; 
and it was a four-sided room with the corners rounded 
off, eight of the columns standing at the eight points 
where the sides began to curve. It was not a master- 
piece of architecture; but it looked quite comfortable 
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in its surroundings, there until a new public-library 
was built on one side of it and a new public-house on 
the other, and then it looked like one of the New Poor 
between two Profiteers. If they were bent on pulling 
down the room, they might at least have left the 
granite columns and the architrave, put on a roof, and 
placed their War Memorial in the space below. 

This is a granite country; and if men are to be com- 
memorated here, their names should be inscribed on 
granite. But cutting names on granite slabs costs 
more than casting them on metal plates: so an in- 
scription was cast, an ungainly piece of granite was 
put up, and the metal plate fixed on. That is the War 
Memorial for which the Market House was swept 
away. It is like a notice board. The metal thing at 
Bovey is like a kitchen fender. There is an old town- 
cross there, and this unsightly piece of metal has been 
fixed on round its base; and the medieval mouldings 
were chiselled away in order to fit this on. No doubt, 
the cross was not intact before: it had been restored, 
removed from its old site, and set up on a new sub- 
structure. But that was all done by a gifted architect 
who saw exactly how to gain a great effect; and this 
addition just spoils it. 

They cut down an old oak tree at Newton to make 
way for a War Memorial there; and it was a well- 
known tree, one of the landmarks of the place. The 
memorial is a classic column with a figure of Victory 
on the top. If people want that sort of thing, they 
would get far better results by copying some ancient 
masterpiece, instead of carrying out an ancient notion 

in a modern way. In this case they might have tried 

a restoration of the figure of Victory by Pzonius, 

together with its pedestal. It is a triangular pedestal, 
T 9 
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about twenty feet high, and exactly suited to the site, 
which is a triangle between three roads. 


There is an excellent precedent in Vitruvius, 11. 
8. 15, for dealing with a War Memorial. Artemisia 
captured the city of Rhodes about 350 B.c. and put 
up a War Memorial there, comprising two bronze 
figures : one, a portrait of herself, in the act of scourg- 
ing the other, a personification of the city. After the 
Rhodians had driven her out, they wanted to remove 
this War Memorial; but they had scruples, as it had 
been consecrated. So they decided that the site was 
holy ground on which no foot might tread, and there- 
fore built a wall round it; and they made the wall so 
high that nobody could see the War Memorial. 

In such figures as Rhodes, personified, the ancients 
had a great advantage over us, as they were all 
accustomed to these personifications. We have only 
John Bull for England, and Britannia for the British 
Isles. There is nothing Britannic about Britannia: she 
is merely Athené holding Poseidon’s trident instead 
of her own spear. John Bull is out of date: one cannot 
imagine that worthy person using any weapon but his 
fists; and there would be very little dignity in a 
pugilistic group of John Bull knocking out the German 
Michael. Some sculptor should create a type that 
really would personify England. 

Though personification appears to be a lost art now, 
it may (I think) come into vogue again. Sooner or 
later, landscapes will be photographed in colours with 
such perfection that no artist could do more. Then the 
artist will either turn photographer and go out with 
a camera and wait for days or weeks till he can catch 
the right effect, just as photographers wait now for 
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untamed birds and beasts in pictures of wild life; or 
else the artist will go back to the old Greek plan, 
personifying clouds and hills and streams and all the 
other features of the landscape—not (I hope) just 
copying the ancient type of river-gods and nymphs 
and fauns, but creating new types of his own. 

I should much like to see the river Wrey personi- 
fied; a lithe figure dancing merrily but with great 
reserve of strength. Wreyland would be a figure of 
quite another type, more like Autumn, as portrayed 
by Keats, “‘sitting careless on a granary floor,...or 
on a half-reaped furrow sound asleep,...or by a 
cider-press.”’ 

Life is never very strenuous here. People always 
fancy there is time to spare—‘‘the days be long.” 
That answers to the Spanish mafana—to-morrow— 
or the Arabic ba‘d bukra—the day after to-morrow— 
and is almost worthy of Theodore and Luke. In the 
Sayings of the Fathers Palladius relates that they were 
discontented with their dwelling, and in the winter 
they said they would move in the summer, and in the 
summer they said they would move in the winter; 
and they went on saying that for the space of fifty 
years; and they both died in that place. 


Things happened here in Wreyland manor which 
seem trivial now that we have only the bare facts, as 
set down on the record of the manor court; but in real 
life the facts may have aroused such animosities that 
they would seem momentous then.—John More and 
Thomas Sachet have been cutting down trees on the 
Lustleigh side of the Wrey, thereby choking the 
stream so that it is overflowing on the Wreyland side 
and doing damage here. Henry atte Slade has been 
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catching pheasants and partridges inside the manor 
bounds. (Slade is just outside.) Ralf Golde’s pigs 
have been eating Ralf Wilcokes’ apples from the Feast 
of Saint Christina unto the Feast of the Nativity of 
the Blessed Mary. (From 24 July to 8 September.) 
Thomas Wollecote’s pig has been eating Thomas 
Ollesbrome’s apples, and Ollesbrome has killed the 
pig, though Wollecote has offered him twenty bushels 
of apples as compensation. In this case two issues 
were set down for trial : the offer of the apples, and the 
killing of the pig. Wollecote failed on the first issue, 
and did not proceed on the second—it may be that 
Ollesbrome had brought the pig into court, as his 
defence was that he had not killed it. 

That was the Fifteenth Century, and the Twentieth 
is not unlike it. In this present Century there were 
two men living in Lustleigh parish who have now 
gone away—men of assured position and independent 
means. One man lived in a valley, and the other on a 
hillside just above; and one man had a garden, and 
the other had a dog. When the dog got busy with 
bones, it went off to the garden and carried out its 
burials and exhumations there. At least, that is what 
the owner of the garden said, and what the owner of 
the dog denied; and the, contention was so sharp 
between them that one of them summoned the other 
before the magistrates at Newton to be bound over to 
keep the peace. 

In a humbler state of life there were two old ladies 
who kept chicken; and whenever one of them fed her 
chicken, her neighbour’s chicken came over in a mass 
and scrambled for the food. It was a thing that chicken 
would naturally do; but she felt certain that her 
neighbour egged them on. One day she seemed to be 
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in heavenly happiness, and she explained to me, ‘‘I be 
a-thinkin’ of that woman there, when I shall see her 
in the torments.” I asked where she was going to see 
that, and she answered with asperity, “Where be I 
a-goin’? Why, Abram’s bosom, o’ course.” Her 
thoughts were on the parable of Lazarus and Dives. 
People of her generation did not consider eternal life 
worth having without eternal punishment for every- 
body they disliked. 

In country places little things seem big, as there is 
nothing big to dwarf them. I have seen a man throw 
down his work and come rushing across the valley, 
uttering imprecations all the way—as someone said 
of him, ‘“‘could hear’n comin’ up a-buzzin’ like an 
aireyplain”—and it was only because he saw a 
trespasser, not a murder or a fire or anything else 
commensurate. In big towns they have newspapers 
coming out in fresh editions all day long, and placards 
of the news, and boys to shout it out; and they cannot 
quite ignore the ‘mysteries’ and ‘allegations’ and the 
‘startling revelations.’ These may be trumpery enough 
and quite untrue, but at all events they do not set 
good neighbours quarrelling. 

About the time of the Armistice I was going out to 
Hurston one morning, and overtook a rural postman 
on the way. He told me that the Crown Prince had 
been killed; and when I said I doubted it, he said he 
had seen it in two newspapers, and that was good 
enough for him. And he announced the news at every 
farmhouse on his round. Ten days afterwards I went 
out there again, and overtook him as before. I 
mentioned the Crown Prince, but that bit of news had 
passed out of his mind, and he had other news (of 
course, quite true) which he was taking round with 
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him§that day. News of this sort does no harm. In 
such places there are people who have time to think, 
and they can see that news is not invariably true. An 
old man said to me, “‘ They tell and tell, and I don’t 
hearken to no word of it, only what my son says as 
he’s see’d hisself, and he says the Bulgarians has 
landed at Ostend.” I suggested Kustendje, but he 
stuck firmly to Ostend. 


On the morning of the Armistice I went down to 
Bovey ; and the first things I saw were two flags flying 
at half-mast. I felt uneasy till I got there and learned 
the reason why. It was a very long while since the 
flags had been up higher than half-mast, and now they 
wouldn’t go any higher until the gear was eased; and 
somebody would be going up to see to that a little 
later on. In the streets I found the children waving 
every flag that they could get, German or Austrian as 
much as French or English; and later on I saw a great 
display of Russian flags at Lustleigh. On asking why, 
I found that someone had laid in a stock of Allied 
flags quite early in the War; but there had been a 
slump in Russians, and this was the unsold remnant 
of the stock. 

Flags generally are ugly things, crude in colour and 
clumsy in design, and quite unsuitable for decorations. 
It is a glorious thing, especially in foreign ports, to see 
the White Ensign on a British man-of-war. The flag 
means something there; but it does not mean much 
anywhere else, and means nothing in mere decora- 
tions with national flags and signal flags all mixed 
together. Ships are dressed with flags because they 
have the flags on board, and nothing else so handy 
for display; but there is no sense in copying ships in 
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towns, and hanging flags from what are called 
Venetian masts. In fact the celebrated masts at 
Venice look rather foolish now. They meant some- 
thing when they carried the banners of the three 
Venetian states—Cyprus, Crete, and the Morea. Now 
they all three carry the Italian flag, and one would be 
enough for that. If it is flown on more than one, it 
might as well be flown on ten or twelve or twenty as 
on three. 

Instead of putting up masts and flags in towns, 
people might take down the advertisements, just for 
a day, to celebrate some great event. That might make 
the streets look nice. But if they really must put 
something up, they might at least choose something 
that would be less dismal than a show of flags on a 
wet day. They might try wreaths and flowers in 
enamelled iron. I have seen daffodils like that, highly 
recommended for back gardens in large towns, where 
real plants will not grow. The leaves look green and 
fresh all through the year, and you bring the flowers 
out whenever you please, as the iron stalks are hollow 
and fit on to long pins between the leaves. 


That kind of gardening tempts me. Such plants 
would never run wild or wither away or die, or do any 
of the other annoying things that real plants often do. 
Lalso find the automatic peacock very tempting. The 
real bird screeches, and gets up upon thatched roofs 
and digs itself in. But this is a stuffed bird with clock- 
work in it that puts its tail up for seven minutes every 
quarter-hour. No doubt, the topiary peacock is more 
restful to the eye; but it is slow of growth and needs 
much careful clipping. 

If box and yew are clipped into the shape of kerb- 
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stones and stone walls, such trees may just as wel be 
clipped into the shape of domes and pyramids and 
other architectural things; but not, I think, into the 
shape of birds and beasts that might fly off or walk 
away. It is only a bad joke to make a plant look like 
an animal, and even good jokes pall when they take 
twenty years to make and go on for a century. I like 
these things in other people’s gardens where I see 
them only now and then, but do not want them in my 
own where I should see them every day. 

Most of the old houses here have groups of box- 
edged beds with narrow paths between them, making 
up some pattern as a whole; and these are known as 
Pixey Gardens. As pixies are twelve inches high, 
these little paths are pretty much the same to them as 
Devonshire lanes to human beings. I was taught that 
one could always tell a pixey from a fairy, as fairies wear 
clothes, and pixies go without; but I have never seen 
either sort myself, in a pixey garden or elsewhere. 

A very cautious old lady once remarked to me that 
she had never seen any pixies herself, but she knew 
so many people who said they had seen pixies, that 
she would not undertake to say that there were no 
such things. This puts the pixies in pretty much the 
same position as the Russian soldiers who passed 
through England at the beginning of the War. 

The box edging in these pixey gardens is usually 
in circles or straight lines. It makes a better show in 
the Pope’s private gardens at the Vatican. They have 
a gigantic Cardinal’s Hat, with all its cords and 
tassels, edged with box and filled with brilliant 
flowers. I have seen it only in the autumn, when the 
flowers are going off; but in the early summer it must 
be magnificent. 
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In this neighbourhood a great deal of box edging 
has been destroyed in recent years, the pretext being 
that it harbours slugs, and they eat up all the flowers 
in the beds. But slugs seldom eat begonias; and 
begonias look very gorgeous against the dark green 
of the box. I have used them most successfully these 
last twenty years. 

Theré was formerly a draw-well in front of the 
house, and its site is marked by the second of the 
round beds in the Pixey Garden. I imagine that the 
garden was not made until the well had been filled in, 
and that this was not till 1839, when the present well 
was sunk; but I do not know for certain. The garden 
was rectangular till 1899; and then I added the semi- 
circular end, and made a gateway through the 
orchard hedge, carrying the main path round the 
semicircle to the gateway. 

In altering the path, a dog’s skeleton was found at 
the foot of the espalier pear tree. There is a dog in the 
full-length portrait of my grandfather’s grandfather, 
and there is the same dog in the picture of the family 
in 1787; and somebody suggested that this might be 
the dog, whose grave we had disturbed. The skeleton 
had crumbled, but the skull was sound; and I showed 
it to various people, who were fond of dogs, and 
thought they understood them. Some thought it 
might be that dog’s skull, while others thought the 
dog was of another breed. At last, I got an introduc- 
tion to a high authority at the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington, and I showed him the 
skull and photographs of both the pictures. I became 

‘aware that he was staring at me in amazement, and 
at last he gasped, ‘“‘But it isn’t a dog at all. It’s a 
badger.” 
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However, we were not the only people that ever 
made such a blunder. They had a wonder-working 
relic in the church at Skifvarp. It was reputed to be 
the hand of a saint; and, as such, it healed many 
people of diseases. I saw it in the Museum at Stock- 
holm some years ago, resting from its labours, It is 
only a seal’s paw. 

Down here a man remarked to me one day, as he 
was gazing across some fields, “It be a wonder- 
workin’ thing, that Consecrated Bone.” I began to 
think we had a relic here. But he spoke of concen- 
trated bone manure. 


A quantity of plants arrived here while I was away, 
and among them were some Kalmias and Andro- 
medas. On my return I asked where they had all 
been put; and I was told that some of them were in 
the greenhouse, others were in various parts of the 
garden, and the Camels and Dromedaries were out in 
the orchards. 

There was an old lady here who always said, “If 
there be a flower that I do like, it be a Pertunium.” 
It was neither a petunia nor a geranium; but I never 
found out exactly what it was. Botanists might adopt 
the name, when they want one for a novelty, as it is 
better than most of theirs. It may be convenient to 
give things Greek or Latin names, and it certainly 
sounds better to say Archeopteryx and Deinotherium 
than Old Bird and Awful Beast. But it is absurd to 
take the ancient name for one thing, and give it to 
another; yet that is what Linnzeus and his followers 
have very often done. 

Besides their botanical names, many things have 
trade names now. There is a plant here of the sort 
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that is described at Kew as Rhododendrum Ponticum 
Cheiranthifolium. But, when I wanted to get another 
like it, I found the nurseryman did not know it by 
that name. He called it Jeremiah J. Colman. 

An old gardener once gave me his opinion that a 
laundry was better than a garden, “as garments had 
not got such mazin’ names as plants.” And the maze 
grows more intricate, when Berberis Darwinii is 
Barbarous Darwin, and Nicotiana is Nicodemus, and 
Irises are Irish, and they English Irish be braver than 
they Spanish Irish. 


In the Hall House garden I established two grass 
walks, crossing one another at right angles, with 
hedges ten feet high and four feet thick made of 
clipped cypress and looking as solid as walls. I not 
only like the look of them, but find them very con- 
yenient—in one or other of those walks I can always 
be out of the sun or out of the wind, if either is too 
strong. The cypress is Cupressus Macrocarpa, which 
grows very quickly here; and if anybody wants to 
make a hedge of it, I should advise him to keep his 
hedge a little narrower at the top than at the base. 
With a very slight slope of the sides the rain runs 
down to the lowest twigs; but if the sides are bolt 
upright, the lowest twigs dry up and wither away, 
leaving an ugly hollow underneath. 

Clipped hedges of yew and cypress look well 
almost anywhere, but best near dark green trees, cedar, 
pine, or fir. Evergreens are always better by them- 
selves. The trees which shed their leaves are gorgeous 
with their autumn tints, and many kinds of them are 
graceful in the winter with bare boughs, especially 
just after snow. Writing at the window where I am 
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writing now, my grandfather notes down, 3 January 
1847, ‘‘Each flake takes up its position and there re- 
mains. I hope no wind will disturb it before I can go 
out and take a view of the country around: which 
I hope to do, even if it’s up to knees.” I feel that too; 
but bare boughs always remind me it is winter time, 
and I might easily forget that dismal fact down here, 
if all the trees were green. 

If I were making a fresh start, I would surround 
myself with cedar and cypress, pine and fir, holly 
trees and bay trees, palm trees, yucca and New 
Zealand flax, Portugal laurel, arbutus, camellia, 
rhododendron, and other such trees and shrubs, The 
earliest kind of rhododendron (the Nobleanum) 
starts flowering here at Christmas. One of mine has 
nearly a hundred great red trusses of bloom now— 
January—and the red camellias are coming out. 
Sometimes on winter days the thermometer goes up 
to go° in the sun; and there is seldom any great 
extremity of cold. My grandfather notes, 11 February 
1855, ‘Thermometer at front door now 20°, such as 
I never remember seeing before.” 


A party of Italians was being shown round the 
gardens on the Isola Bella one day when I was being 
shown round; and the thing that struck them most, 
was what we call the common laurel. I cannot 
remember seeing it at any other place in Italy except 
the monastery on Monte Cavo, and I suspect that it 
was brought there by the Cardinal of York. (In Italy 
the common laurel is what we call sweet bay.) Few 
people in England know how beautiful our common 
laurel is when fully grown, for here they are always 
clipping it and cutting it down as soon as it begins 
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to grow. On the Isola Bella it is almost a forest tree. 
In this garden and in Parson Davy’s it grows to 
twenty-five or thirty feet, and so also the sweet bay. 

There are two young olive trees growing in sheltered 
places in this garden. The smaller one (below the 
Oval Lawn) is from an olive that I picked up at 
Rapallo, 10 January 1910, when the olives were being 
shaken down. It is nearly eight feet high now— 
August 1925—and six inches in girth. The larger one 
(near Dogtrot Hill) came here from Cornwall in a pot, 
and was planted out in the summer of 1904. It then 
was six feet high and very slender, and now is nearly 
twenty feet high and twelve inches in girth. Many of 
the people here had never seen an olive tree before, 
and were curious about its fruit: so I gave them olives 
to try. One comment was, “Well, Mrs +exee d never 
have christened her daughter Olive, if her’d a-tasted 
one of they.” 

One afternoon all the strawberries on the straw- 
berry tree were picked and eaten by a boy, who was 
working in the garden; and they held an Indignation 
Meeting under the Rotunda. I asked him what the 
matter was, and he replied, “Please, zir, my inwards 
be all of a uproar.”’ Besides the strawberry tree, Arbu- 
tus Unedo, I have the toothache tree, Xanthoxylum 
Planispinum, growing in the garden. My gardener 
told me that he had no toothaches for a long while 
after it was planted, though he often had before: but 
this immunity wore off. A decoction of the bark is what 
is needed, and the tree has very little bark as yet. The 
cork tree also grows here, and this soon developes a 
thick coat of bark. I expect the bark on mine to yield 
me cork enough to bung my cider casks; but at present 
it does not. 
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During the winter of 1911,12 I planted sixteen 
acres of new cider orchards, putting 54 acres of early 
trees in Crediford and Blackmore, 5? acres of mid- 
season trees in Middle Parke, and 4? acres of late trees 
in Above Ways. Some such division is usual in new 
orchards now, as the fruit is handled with less labour, 
and sheep can go on grazing in the late orchards till 
the early orchards have been cleared. The early trees 
were of three sorts in equal numbers—Knotted 
Kernel, Cherry Pearmain and Cherry Norman: the 
mid-season trees were of four sorts in the ratio of one 
Cap of Liberty and one Kingston Black to two each of 
Eggleton Styre and Strawberry Norman; and the late 
trees were also of four sorts in the ratio of one 
Skyrme’s Kernel and one Hagloe Crab to two each of 
Michelin and Chisel Jersey. These combinations make 
good blends. But apple trees do not bear uniformly 
every year: one sort may bear heavily one year, and 
another sort the next; and that upsets the blend. 

In this district the older orchards have mostly been 
neglected, losses being made good with any kind of 
apple tree that came to hand. No doubt, the kinds 
were chosen carefully at first, but not (so far as one 
can see) in such proportions as to give a definite blend. 
With all kinds of apples mixed up indiscriminately, 
no two casks of cider are the same in flavour or in 
strength. 

Cider used always to be made of apples, but I fear 
that it is very often made of other things now. How- 
ever, the name does not imply that it is made of 
apples, but only means that it is strong. And in that 
sense Wyclif has ‘wyn and sydir’ in Luke, i. 15, where 
later versions say ‘strong drink.’ Non-alcoholic cider 
is a contradiction in terms. 
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Men can easily get drunk on cider; but they do not 
suffer for it next day, if they have had pure cider of 
fermented apple juice and nothing else. Unhappily, 
this wholesome drink has given way to other drinks 
that are less wholesome. A shrewd observer said to 
me, ‘‘ When each man had three pints of cider every 
day, there was not half this bickering and quarrelling 
that goés on now.” And that, I think, is true. They 
were always in the genial stage of drunkenness, and 
seldom had the means of going beyond that. A few, 
however, very often went a little way beyond; and they 
have been described to me as ‘“‘never proper drunk, 
nor proper sober neither, but always a-muddled and 
a-mazed.” 

This failing was not confined to Devonshire. My 
father notes in his diary, 7 August 1847, at Dinan in 
Brittany, ‘‘The apples thick beyond conception, and 
the priests already praying to avert the evil conse- 
quences they apprehend from the plenty and cheap- 
ness of cider.” He writes to my grandmother from 
Dinan, 15 August 1847, ‘‘ The apples are so abundant 
this year that the country will almost be drowned in 
cider. How they will consume it all, is a wonder, for 
they export none. The lower orders are drunk, it seems, 
a great deal of their time. The priests always pray for 
a bad apple crop as the only hope of saving the people 
from perpetual drunkenness.” 

A former Rector of Lustleigh was remonstrating 
with a man one afternoon for reeling through the 
village very drunk. But the man had his reply, “Ay, 
tbe all very fine for you to talk, but you goes home to 
dinner late, and us doesn’t see you after.” 


On the whole, less harm is done by cider than by 
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tea; but cider gets more blame, as its ill effects are 
visible at once, whereas tea works its mischief slowly. 
Nobody says anything against tea drinking now; but 
Parson Davy in his System of Divinity, vol. xix. 
page 235, which he printed at Lustleigh in 1803, 
spoke with indignation of “the immeasurable use of 
that too fashionable and pernicious plant, which 
weakens the stomach, unbraces the nerves, and drains 
the very vitals of our national wealth; to which never- 
theless our children are as early and as carefully 
enured, from the very breast, as if the daily use of it 
were an indispensable duty which they owed to God 
and their country.” And in his Letter to a Friend con- 
cerning Tea, published in 1748, John Wesley spoke of 
tea drinking as tea drinkers speak of drinking alcohol 
now—‘‘ wasteful, unhealthy self-indulgence” —“ no 
other than a slow poison”—‘“‘abhor it as a deadly 
poison, and renounce it from this very hour.” 

Cobbett likewise talks of “‘the corrosive, gnawing, 
and poisonous powers” of tea. “Tea has no useful 
strength in it: it contains nothing nutritious... . It is, 
in fact, a weaker kind of laudanum, which enlivens 
for the moment and deadens afterwards.” He says 
this in his Cottage Economy, published in 1822, where 
he is denouncing that “‘degrading curse,” the “‘per- 
nicious practice of drinking tea,” sections 23 to 33. 
“But is it in the power of any man, any good labourer 
who has attained the age of fifty, to look back upon 
the last thirty years of his life without cursing the day 
in which tea was introduced into England?” 

The fault may not be in the tea itself, but in the way 
of making it and leaving it to ‘stand’ or ‘draw.’ A 
cynic said that tea was the salvation of the people 
here; it so damaged their digestions that they could 
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not assimilate the food they ate; and this really was a 
mercy, as they over-ate themselves so much. Even 
in this house, I fear, tea was allowed to stand too long. 
I remember my grandmother being chaffed about a 
letter she had written, ‘“‘Jane has drunk tea here. 
Poor soul, she has drained the cup of bitterness to 
the very dregs.” 


My grandfather had a new cider press in 1842, and 
I had a new one in 1901. The cider press of 1901 is 
quite unlike the cider press of 1842, and is practically 
the same as the wine presses that are used in France. 
With three men at work, it will turn 800 lbs. of apples 
into 60 gallons of cider in about two hours. The 
old press was not so quick or clean, but was more 
picturesque. 

Whilst he was having that cider press built here in 
1842, he had another one (exactly like it) built by the 
same man at an out-lying farm. After his death the 
press here was neglected, and it finally was taken down ; 
but I have now brought over the other press from the 
farm, and put it in the place of the press that he put 
here., In 1919 I made some cider with it, to compare 
it with the modern press that I put up in rgor. It 
requires about ten per cent. more apples and con- 
siderably more labour to produce the same amount of 
cider. And the cider is not quite the same, as the 
apples have to be packed in with straw, and the straw 
affects the colour and the taste. 

Cider making is not a very pleasant sight; and | 
have known people say that they would never touch 
cider again, having once seen how it was made. A 
crushed apple is not a pretty thing at any time, and is 


none the prettier for being in company with several 
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thousand others. However, cider making is not quite 
as bad as wine making in Southern Italy and Sicily. 
There they tread the grapes: if the vat is small, they 
get the cramp; and I have seen men jump out of the 
vat, take a sharp run up and down a very un-swept 
road, and jump straight in again. 

The Asti wine of Northern Italy is curiously like 
the wine that we make out of rhubarb here; and one 
might suspect the Asti of being rhubarb wine, only 
rhubarb costs much more than grapes down there. 
Our wine is not pure rhubarb: sugar and other things 
are used as well. And one year it was an utter failure. 
The sugar had been given to a certain damsel to put 
in, ‘‘and ’stead of tendin’ her duty, her were a-talkin’ 
to that Jarge, and atween’m they put pretty nigh all 
the sugar in one of they barryels and scarce any in 
t’other.” 

Another liquor might be made here, as this soil 
grows the fungus that is used for Vodka. That liquor 
is in bad repute just now; but I must say that I found 
it very comforting on a long and dreary journey from 
Moscow down to Warsaw in the autumn of 1889. 


My grandfather writes to my father on 3 December 
1857, ‘‘A glass of good mellow full-bodied cider is far 
superior to your Rhenish wine: there is no body in 
that.”” And if Devonshire cider is to be compared 
with any class of wines, the Rhine wines certainly 
come closest to it. He thought the very best cider 
was wasted on the countryfolk, and he writes on 
18 September 1868, “‘’They do not much care what it 
is, so as it’s cider.” But they cared very much for that. 
He writes on 17 July 1856, ‘‘As you know, the men 
here are passionately fond of cider.” 
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He writes to my father on 16 November 1841, “I 
should like to send a hamper of bottled cider to you 
next spring. I have heard of many who have sent 
their friends in London casks of prime cider, and not 
worth anything when arrived: frequently from the 
tricks of the sailors, but I am told that the Custom 
House officers open every cask that is sent. Therefore 
the merchants attend at the opening and see it well 
secured, otherwise it would be spoiled. Should hardly 
think they would open bottles.” 

Casks usually were sent by sea, as they were heavy ; 
and apparently he meant to ship the hamper, though 
this was not the only way of sending. There are letters 
of 13 and 17 August 1843 about some forks and spoons 
and other silver things that he was sending to my 
father: they have been packed into a carpet bag, and 
this is being rolled up in the middle of two feather 
beds, and the package will be sent by carrier’s wagon 
—‘how long it will be going up, I am not aware.” 
It was sent to Moreton, and one carrier took it on to 
Exeter, another to Wellington, and so on. Seventy 
years afterwards I brought this silver back: 200 miles 
within five hours, door to door. 


One of the old Wreyland houses looked out upon 
an orchard at the back; but the orchard was not let 
with the house, and at that time there was no back 
door. Riding down the lane one day, the owner saw 
a piece of wood, as long as a fishing rod, coming 
slowly out from one of the windows at the back, and 
going on until it reached an apple on a tree: it caught 

the apple in a sort of pocket at the end, and then went 

slowly back into the house again, taking the apple with 

it. To make quite sure, he waited till he saw this done 
10-2 
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a second time; and then he went round to the front, 
and told the father of the family what he thought 
about the sons, for obviously it was the boys who did 
it. The father said he would no longer be the tenant 
of a man who spoke to him like that: so he bought a 
piece of ground in Lustleigh, and built himself a house. 

Another father of a family came to live in the old 
house; and a son of his took something of more value 
than an apple, and went off to America. After many 
years the son came back, and he was wanted by the 
police, They thought that he was hiding in his father’s 
house, and they got a warrant to search it. There is 
only one policeman here, and another one was sent 
for to assist, lest the man should slip out at the back, 
while our policeman came in at the front. Like all 
other things in little country places, the whole scheme 
was known to everybody here—even the train by 
which the other policeman would arrive; and a little 
crowd came round to see the sport, as if it were a bit 
of rabbiting. Strange to say, the man was not at home. 

It was said that he was hiding in the cave in Loxter 
copse, and that food was carried up to him at night; 
but I do not know the truth of that. The copse is on 
the hill behind this house, and the cave is a hollow in 
a cleave of elvan rocks, low and narrow at the entrance, 
but more commodious inside, and branching into 
passages with practicable exits. 

In these parts thefts are rare. If there are goods or 
parcels for anyone who does not live near a main road, 
they are put down on the wayside where his road turns 
off, and he comes over to fetch them. There was a sad 
case some while ago—near Ipplepen, if 1 remember 
right. A man came over on a Monday to fetch some 
things that had been left for him on the Saturday; and 
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they had gone. And people shook their heads and 
wondered what the world was coming to, if you 
couldn’t leave things by the wayside from a Saturday 
to a Monday without their being carried off. 

In going to the Scilly Isles in 1907 part of my 
luggage went astray at Penzance between the railway 
station.and the pier. I reported this at the police 
station, thinking that the things might have been 
stolen; but the inspector seemed quite hurt at the 
suggestion, and answered, “No, sir, we have no 
thieves here.” (The things were found at an hotel, 
but not until the boat had left.) There was no police- 
man in the Scillies: no thieves there, and when sea- 
faring men got drunk, the coastguard quelled them 
down. So also at Sark I found no policeman on the 
island, and no need for one, as the Seigneur sent 
unsatisfactory people into exile. Afghanistan was like- 
wise kept in order in this autocratic way, but by more 
drastic means: an old Anglo-Indian explained to me 
that if a man was even suspected of committing a crime 
there, the Ameer would have him beheaded at once. 

Of course, apples are never very safe here. One of 
my neighbours had an orchard from which he got 
no fruit at all; and nobody would buy the crop, as it 
was always picked by some one else. At last the local 
policeman bought it; and this caused such a scare 
among the boys that they left the fruit alone. One 
does not so much grudge the fruit they take as the 
damage that they do in taking it—small boys will 
break a branch off a young tree to get a little fruit. At 
one time cider apples were secure; but in these 
- democratic days boys think one apple as good as 
another, and eat sorts that their forefathers would 
never touch. 
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Cider is perhaps less safe here than the apples, 
especially if there are converted drunkards or tee- 
totalers about. In a fit of temporary insanity a man 
will take the pledge and let everybody know that he 
has taken it. After that he cannot decently buy cider 
or accept it, if it is offered to him; but he cannot do 
without it, and therefore has to steal. A man of that 
sort took to preaching in the open air here; and when 
people interrupted with ‘‘Who stealed that zider?” 
his language was un-pulpity. 


Two masons who did not like each other were 
working at a granite wall that I was building here in 
1906. Hearing angry voices, I went down and found 
one of them accusing the other of having stolen his 
spirit level. I asked him where he used it last, and 
told him to take a few stones off the wall just there— 
I knew the way he worked—and there was the spirit 
level in the mortar underneath a stone. He had put 
it there and overlooked it, and now was vexed to find 
he had no charge to make against the other man. 

One of the old houses here was rather dark inside, 
and in 1919 I had a window cut in the west wall. It is 
a very thick wall, built of cob, and was found to be 
‘as hard as brass’ for cutting; and in the middle of 
the wall there was a silver coin, which must have got 
embedded there when the cob was in a liquid state. 

The coin is one of the ‘short cross’ pennies that 
were superseded by the ‘long cross’ pennies in 1249. 
It has the names of Henry as the king, Adam as the 
moneyer and London as the mint; and Adam was 
moneyer there from 1205 to 1237. Henry the Third 
did not become king until 1216; but the coin may 
perhaps be earlier than that, as Henry the Second put 
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the name of Henry on these pennies in 1180, and his 
successors never altered it. The coin is much the 
worse for wear, and may have been in use for many 
years before it found its way into the wall. 

These silver pennies were worth a good deal then. 
There was an Inquiry on 20 May 1316 after the death 
of William le Pruz; and his meadows at Lustleigh 
were valued at 3d. a year an acre, against £5 now, or 
just 400 times as many penice. But the real value of 
the meadows must be pretty much the same. 

Within the last twenty years I have seen an account 
set out between a blacksmith and a farmer without 
any reference at all to money. On one side there were 
horseshoes, ploughshares, etc., and on the other side, 
pork, butter, geese, etc. And both parties reckoned 
the items up, and saw that the totals balanced. They 
seemed to have some weights and measures in their 
mind that are not found in books, say, 4 horseshoes 
make 1 duck. 


My grandmother writes to my father, 6 January 
1846, “I was at Moreton yesterday morning, and 
visited the poor and sick in order to distribute your 
alms; and many poor objects did I find who thankfully 
received the trifle I gave them. A shilling to them 
appeared so large a sum that they scarcely knew how 
to express their gratitude.” Shillings and pence were 
of more value then. My grandfather writes on 12 June 
1847, ‘‘ Animal food is from 7 to 8d. the pound, which 
is thought high here,” and on 10 December 1848, 
“The butcher is now selling me saddles and haunches 
for 6}d. the pound.” And it was the same with other 
things. 

He writes on 23 May 1847, “Everything is very 
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dear, and all owing to the failure of the potato: no 
potatoes is the cause of the advance and scarcity of 
corn: no potatoes no pork, consequently an advance 
in beef and mutton.” His reasoning is obscured by 
brevity, but really comes to this—if people cannot get 
potatoes, they will want more bread, and will want 
more beef and mutton, if they cannot get any pork; 
and there cannot be much pork unless there are 
potatoes, as potatoes are the staple food of fatted pigs. 

Potato Disease had reached England in the summer 
of 1845. He writes on 31 August, “‘ All those beautiful 
green fields of potatoes around me, that were so 
pleasing to the sight in my little walks, have lost all 
their green and turned a regular brown. It makes 
things so dreary, and brings to mind the misery it will 
create, particularly with the little renting farmers.” 
He writes on 18 August 1852, “‘A renting farmer 
generally requires three or four years to recover a bad 
harvest or a blight, from want of capital ; and the small 
owners are not much better off.” 

A friend at Moreton writes to him, 11 January 1846, 
“The poor will suffer much from the high price of 
corn and no potatoes. The farmers never had such 
times. Cattle and sheep are at enormous prices—a 
farmer told me his stock was worth £1300 more than 
last year.’ He writes again, 30 September 1849, 
‘“Farmers are down in the mouth: cattle selling very 
low, and there is a complete panic. All the little 
farmers will be ruined.” 

The same friend writes him, 5 July 1846, “I had a 
man here yesterday who has just £300 a year in land, 
and he thinks that corn will during the next fourteen 
years be very little (if at all) lower than during the last 
fourteen. [That was so.] The increase of population 
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and the demand for labour thro’ the extension of trade 
and making of railroads will, he thinks, tend to keep 
up the price. He says we are only now beginning to 
expand.” 

My grandfather writes on 27 November 1853, “I 
never heard of land being valued at more than thirty 
years in Moreton,” that is, yielding less than 33 per 
cent.; but on 13 March 1868 he writes, “I can say 
safely that no property that has been sold in this 
neighbourhood for above twenty years past is paying 
over 2} p.ct.and some not over 2 p.ct.nor will it.” Ten 
years later (after he was dead) there was a greater fall. 


On 29 October 1843 he writes to my father, “They 
must leave off meddling by Acts of Parliament with 
agricultural produce... .I fear great distress will show 
itself hereabout amongst the farmers this winter: corn 
a low figure, and in all probability will be lower, for 
I see the Canada Corn Bill came into operation the 
1oth of this month, and many arrivals, and a vast 
quantity expected: the Americans of course will take 
advantage of it and smuggle over to Canada. Will 
the League carry their point next Session? Hope they 
will, that things may be settled and let people know 
what they have to trust to: now everything is uncertain.” 

On 13 July 1851 he writes, “I see a vast improve- 
ment in agriculture in this neighbourhood since Free 
Trade camein.. . . Protection did but foster indolence.” 
Fifty years later, when Protection was allied with 
Tariff Reform, an ardent Liberal said to me, “No, 
*t ain’t no tariffs and ’tection that they farmers need: 
- °t be nothin’ but lime and doong.” And certainly the 
land was starved. 

My grandfather was converted to Free Trade 
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somewhere about 1817 or 1818, but I do not know 
exactly when or how. He writes on 3 June 1843, ‘“‘I 
have been a Free Trader for more than five-and-twenty 
years.” And on 28 January 1844, “I almost stood 
alone in Moreton as a Free Trader about five-and- 
twenty years ago.” As for the other party, he writes 
on 25 November 1849, “Protection is substituted for 
Church & State and King & Constitution, and what 
they will have next I am at a loss to say.” Twelve 
months afterwards he writes, 17 November 1850, 
“We hear very little of Protection now: the No 
Popery cry has superseded it.” 

He was a Liberal then; but the party went beyond 
his principles, and my brother writes from here, 
4 July 1868, “Grandpapa now calls himself a Con- 
servative, and makes dire prophecies of the political 
future of England.”’ Lord John Russell was the only 
politician whom he altogether trusted. There was 
some slight acquaintance; and Lord John gave my 
father a very nice desk upon his coming of age. My 
father used it always, and I have it still, not much the 
worse for wear, but somewhat damaged .by burglars 
on one of their visits to our house in town. 


In a letter of 11 February 1850 my grandfather 
suggests a sliding scale for agricultural rents, based 
on the average price of corn. He did not wish to fix 
a rent charge once for all, as with the commutation 
of the tithe, but merely to provide for variations 
during the period of a lease. In practice the landlord 
makes remissions of rent in bad years; but I have not 
yet heard of a farmer giving his landlord a War-bonus. 

The old copyhold system was better than the lease- 
hold for agricultural land. Here in Wreyland manor 
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a man took a tenement for the term of his life; and that 
included ‘his wife’s widowhood therein.’ If he wished 
to give it up, there was always some one ready to take 
it on. The new tenant paid him for his life interest 
and his wife’s, and bought the reversion from the lord; 
and at the next sitting of the court the old tenant 
surrendered the tenement, and the new tenant was 
admitted in his stead. If he wished to keep the tene- 
ment in his family, he bought the reversion for his son. 
The tenants were answerable to the manor court, if 
they allowed their buildings to fall into decay, or let 
down the gates and hedges against their neighbour’s 
tenements. But in this manor the court could not 
take cognizance of bad cultivation, which so often 
accompanies security of tenure. 

These copyholds have developed into freeholds, 
and the manor has decayed. This is a district of small 
estates. In districts where estates are large, it is 
usually the other way. Manorial rights have grown, 
until at last the manor has unrestricted freehold, and 
the former copyholds are let as farms. 

Estates here being small, the farms are small also; 
and they could not well be large in such a hilly country 
—haulage would be too costly, if a farm went over 
many ridges and combes. Usually they are too small, 
and two or three might be thrown into one, one set 
of buildings serving for the whole, likewise one set 
of implements, and fewer horses—six horses have 
sufficed, where three farmers had each been keeping 
three. Even in districts where estates are large, and 
ground is flat, the farms are seldom large enough to 
give the best results. The ideal is the largest area that 
can possibly be worked from one homestead; and in 
some districts that may be very large indeed. 
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Devonshire hedges are inordinately big, and take 
up a great deal of ground. In my early days people 
used to say they could increase their acreage quite 
ten per cent. by doing away with hedges. But when 
they tried it, they generally found that they lost more 
in shelter than they gained in space: their fields were 
swept by every wind that blew. They might have 
learnt a lesson from the Scilly Isles, as people were 
putting in hedges there, to cut their fields up into little 
squares for growing things in shelter. 

There were many more hedges here than in most 
places of this size. They were not put here for the 
sake of shelter, but from four people’s perversity four 
centuries ago. On the death of the last Lord Dynham 
in 1501, his property went to his four sisters and their 
heirs, as he left no children of his own. Apart from 
Wreyland, he had many manors in different parts of 
England. Instead of arranging his manors in four 
groups and taking one group each, they each took a 
fourth part of each manor and of each tenement in 
each manor; and by sales and marriages these fractions 
of the tenements passed into many different owners’ 
hands. And whenever a tenement was divided, each 
fraction had to be equipped with a fair share of every 
sort of land—garden, orchard, meadow, arable, 
pasture, wood and heath—so that it generally was 
formed of several patches of ground some way apart. 

These subdivisions gave great scope for neigh- 
bourly feeling. In ancient Rome there was a case of 
a man fixing gargoyles on his house in such a manner 
that they shot the rainwater off his roof into the front 
door of his neighbour opposite. We have that spirit 
here. The end of one man’s garden was opposite 
another man’s house, and the other man’s pig got into 
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the garden and did some damage there. So the injured 
man cleaned out his own pigsty and made a nice 
manure heap in his garden, within a few feet of the 
other man’s front door, in just the right position for 
the prevalent winds to blow the perfume in. 

Another man diverted a watercourse, and in heavy 
rains the water stirred his cesspool up and spread the 
contents on another man’s land below. My grand- 
father writes to my father, 21 January 1864, ‘‘ As fast 
as *#**x* turns the water and makes up the embank- 
ment, at some time or other (no one sees him) his 
neighbour breaks it down.” 

A man told me with righteous indignation that his 
neighbour had removed his landmarks in the night, 
and annexed a strip of his-allotment, nearly three feet 
wide. I saw the neighbour afterwards, rubbing his 
hands with glee. He told me, “I’ve a-watched’n 
a-eggin’ they postes on, inch by inch and night by 
night, and now I’ve set’n back right where they was 
afore.’ And a measurement proved that they were 
now in their right places. 


Another man came to me about potato ground or 
something of the sort; and on going away he said he 
would have come in earlier, only he had been sitting 
longer than he meant with a neighbour who was ill. 
It was a case of scarlet fever; and I said something 
about infection. But he said he did not hold with that. 
‘What I want to know, be this—The very first person 
as ever had the scarlet fever, who did he catch it from?” 

In talking to a man who had been taken seriously 
ill, I asked him how the attack came on; and he told 
me how. ‘“‘The pain took me that sudden round the 
middle, that I thought I’d parted right asunder. But 
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it didn’t so happen to be.” There was nothing of the 
wasp about him to suggest the likelihood of such a 
severance. 

On a Sunday morning I met a Lustleigh damsel on 
her way to church, wearing a new dress and evidently 
wishing it to be observed. For want of anything 
better to say, I said, ‘‘You don’t go in for hobble 
skirts, I see.”” She answered, ‘“‘ No, not I: a proper 
fright I’d look in they.” And I inquired Why. The 
answer was, ‘“‘Why, mother says my thighs be like 
prize marrows at a show.” Three old ladies, on their 
way to church, just caught the last remark, and passed 
on with averted eyes in consternation at our talk. 

As a mid-Victorian bachelor, I was perturbed at 
post-Victorian spinsters coming down to stay with me 
unchaperoned. The custom is established now; but 
when it was an innovation, I wrote to one inquiring if 
she really meant to come alone. And she answered, 
“Yes, of course. Sans chaperon, sans culottes, sans 
everything.”’ Another one assured me that she could 
not possibly need a chaperon, as she was thirty and 
had three false teeth. 

People sometimes ask me for advice, and a girl 
once asked me this—She had been engaged to a young 
man for several years, but the engagement had just 
been broken off. She used to suffer dreadfully from 
toothache; and in the early days of his affection he 
sent her to the dentist, and paid for putting in a plate 
of teeth. Was that plate of teeth a present that ought 
to be returned? Rightly or wrongly, I said that it was 
not; and I see she has it still. 

I lost sight of one Wreyland family for thirty years 
or more, and on inquiry I found their history was this 
—‘‘ Well, one of’n went on the line, and he become a 
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station-master; and ’nother, he went on the line, and 
he become a ganger; and t’other, he were a-runned 
over by a train; and so, as us may say, they was all 
connected with the railway.” 


Writing to my father on 25 January 1846, my grand- 
father says, “‘ Agricultural labourers are very scarce: 
most of the young and able bodied are gone on the 
railways.” Men got better pay as navvies than they 
had ever got in agriculture. Better pay meant better 
food; and the navvies developed into finer men than 
anyone had seen before—at least, old people always 
told me so. I fancy this displacement of labour had 
more effect on wages and employment than the change 
from Protection to Free Trade. 

Writing on 8 March 1846, he says, “I do not think 
many of the agriculturalists are prepared’ for the very 
great changes that the railways will make.”’ But those 
great changes never came, as the agriculturalists 
never grasped the situation. So long as transport was 
difficult, each district had to grow nearly everything 
that it required. When transport was made easy, each 
district should have grown what it grew best. Here in 
the South Hams there was quite the best cream in 
England, and about the best cider, and also excellent 
mutton. Had people kept to things like these, and 
laid down all their arable land to grass, they would 
have saved far more on agricultural buildings, im- 
plements and horses, than they would have spent in 
getting arable products from a distance. And they 
would hardly have felt the depression that began in 
- 1878, as that scarcely touched these things. 

Being short-sighted, they neglected their orchards, 
and grew careless of their cider making, till Devon- 
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shire cider was out-classed by Hereford. And now 
they are ruining the cream by using separators. Of 
course, it is cream made in Devonshire, but it is not 
what was known as Devonshire cream. The stuff is 
not worth eating; but I suppose people will go on 
eating it as Devonshire cream, just as they go on 
drinking the wines of well-known growers, whose 
vineyards were exhausted years ago. 

There is also a machine now to prepare wheat 
straw for thatching; and this bruises the reed, and 
renders it less durable than when it was prepared by 
hand. And now they never sow wheat early enough 
for the straw to gather strength. The result is that the 
thatch decays, and landlords and farmers both get 
tired of patching it, and put up slate or iron instead, 
thereby helping to destroy the market for one of their 
own products. I have known a field of wheat pay rent 
and rates and every outlay with the straw for thatching, 
and the grain was all clear profit. 

Nobody who has lived under a thatched roof would 
willingly live under any other—the comfort is so great. 
The thatch keeps out the cold in winter, and keeps 
out the heat in summer. This house has about 4000 
square feet of roof, and my other buildings in Wrey- 
land have about 14,000 altogether; and the whole of 
this is thatched. With any other roofing I should have 
to spend a great deal more on fuel to keep the place 
as warm in winter time. Thatching costs about three- 
pence a square foot, and lasts about five-and-twenty 
years, the period varying a little with the shape of the 
roof and its aspect, exposure, and so on. And really 
it is not inflammable. Just as paper will burn and 
books will not, so also straw will burn and thatch will 
not: at least, thatch will only burn quite slowly like 
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a book. I have twice seen a fire stopped by cutting 
away a strip of thatch, and so making a gap that the 
fire could not cross; and the fire burnt so very slowly 
that there was ample time for this. 


In insurance against fire a higher rate is charged 
on thatch than on the other kinds of roofing; and 
I presume the higher rate is needed, though possibly 
for other reasons than the nature of the roof. Writing 
to my father about a small estate that was for sale, my 
grandfather remarks quite placidly, 13 June 1864, 
“The premises are all but new, for «*#** took care 
to burn down the whole at different times—so all new 
and well built and slated. No office would continue 
the insurance for him, but being all slated it did not 
much require it.”” I have heard the same thing said 
of other small estates. 

There were many fires in Moreton some eighty or 
ninety years ago. In those times the insurance com- 
panies had fire engines of their own, and people 
trusted to these engines. After a fire there, 11 Sep- 
tember 1838, my father writes in his diary, ‘“‘The 
Moreton engine poured on the thatch in front of 
Mrs Heyward’s house, and kept the fire in the back 
premises. But, as the fire was extending towards the 
White Hart, which was insured in the ‘West of 
England,’ the engine (which belonged to that office) 
was removed there to endeavour to preserve the inn. 
As soon as the engine was removed, the fire came into 
the front of Mrs Heyward’s house, and extended on 
in Pound Street... . There ought to be two engines in 

‘the place; and, as the ‘Sun’ lost so much, perhaps 
they will send one there.”’ After another fire there, 
12 September 1845, my grandfather writes to him, 

uy It 
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‘Many houses not insured: their owners dropt it at 
Ladyday last, when the advance took place on thatched 
houses.” This fire was a notable event. My father 
writes in his diary, Coblence, 21 September 1845, 
“Read in the Galignani newspaper an account of the 
recent fire at Moreton, which has destroyed so much 
of the town.” 

Moreton now has a fire engine belonging to the 
Parish Council. Bovey has one also, but no horses 
for it: so the engine is not sent to fires. This does not 
matter much to people living near the water mains, 
as there is pressure enough for working with a stand- 
pipe and a hose, and the fire brigade can come by car. 
People living further off have been instructed what 
to do, 6 August 1920, ‘‘ The Parish Council feel it is 
their duty to notify all or any persons requiring the 
Fire Brigade with Engine that they must take the 
responsibility of sending a Pair of Horses for the 
purpose of conveying the Engine to and from the Scene 
of the Fire.” 


Cob walls are as good as a thatched roof for resisting 
heat and cold; and the houses that have both are far 
the best to live in, when the temperature outdoors is 
either high or low. The cob is made of clay and gravel 
kneaded together with straw, and is put up in a mass, 
like concrete. It is very durable, if kept dry, but soon 
goes to pieces, if the wet gets into it, especially from 
above. The roof must therefore be kept quite water- 
tight, and the outside of the walls may be protected 
by a coat of plaster or cement with rough-cast. Good 
bricks are made on Bovey Heathfield at the other end 
of this parish. And nine inches of brickwork, laid in 
cement, is as strong as eighteen inches of cob, and 
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looks the same if covered with cement and rough- 
cast. But the eighteen inches of cob keeps a house 
much warmer than the same thickness of brick. 

In rough-casting the wall receives two coats of 
plaster or cement; and, before the second coat is dry, 
a mixture of fine gravel and hot lime is thrown hard 
at it with a trowel, and sticks on to the second coat. 
It was the custom here to rough-cast the south and 
west sides of a building, but not the north and east, 
as these are less exposed to wet. 

Down here the building stone is either granite or 
elvan; and rough-cast is desirable, as both sorts take 
damp, especially the granite. Moreover, if the walls 
are built of unsquared stone, the rain will sometimes 
find its way between the joints and down into the wall, 
wherever the bedding of the stones slopes downwards 
from the outside. 

Chimneys are built of unsquared stones held 
together by cement, and modern sweeping brushes 
bring down bits of the cement, leaving crannies that 
fill up with soot: some day the soot bursts into flame, 
and sets fire to the woodwork near the chimney; and 
that is why so many old houses have been burnt in 
recent years. This did not happen when the chimney- 
sweeping boys went up. If there was a cranny, they 
noticed it, and then a mason was sent up to fill it in. 

Some of the older buildings have squared stones 
from three to five feet long and two or three feet high. 
But generally these do not go beyond the first few 
courses, and then comes unsquared stone, and very 
often cob on top. In most of the old buildings here 
- the walls are constructed with an inner and an outer 
face of unsquared stone and a core of rubble between 
—the walls are seldom less than three feet thick—and 
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when the mortar has decayed, there is nothing to keep 
the outside stones from falling off and the rubble 
from going after them; and then the whole structure 
may come tumbling down. 

At the inn at Manaton I once heard a group of old 
inhabitants talking over various buildings that had 
fallen down, and quarrelling as to which of them had _ 
made the greatest noise in falling. Here at Wreyland 
the end wall of the Tallet—some 40 tons—fell out 
into the orchard in the twilight of a Sunday evening 
as people were on their way to church. “‘And Miss 
Mary #*#«*, her were a-passin’ at the time; and, when 
her come in afterward, her said in all her born days 
her never beheld such a noise.” 


People talk as though there was no jerry-building 
in the olden times. I believe the jerry-builder was as 
busy then as now, but his buildings have all tumbled 
down and been forgotten long ago. Only the best of 
the old buildings have lasted until now; and these are 
constantly in need of structural repair. I have over- 
hauled a good many of these buildings; and by the 
time I have underpinned the walls, and grouted them, 
and done all the other necessary things, I always find 
I could have got a better result by taking them right 
down, and setting them up again on fresh foundations. 
And no one would have known the difference. At 
the lower end of Souther Wreyland there is a chimney 
stack that looks as venerable as anything here. I built 
it new in 1906 from its foundation to its summit: 
there was nothing there before. 

If one had merely to repair a building as an ancient 
monument, there would be comparatively little 
trouble. But there is serious trouble, when one wishes 
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to retain the characteristics of a building, and yet 
meet modern needs with bathrooms and the like. 
Bedrooms used to open into one another, and you 
had to pass through other rooms to reach your own; 
but people now object to that. If the roof slopes down 
towards the outer walls, one cannot always get height 
enough for a passage without encroaching too much 
upon the rooms; and one does better then by putting 
in more staircases, each giving access to a group of 
rooms. This house has three main staircases, and no 
passages upstairs, except a short one that I built in 
1899. Others have as many staircases, and passages 
as well; and people say that they are like the country- 
side—all lanes and hills. 

In dealing with the Hall House, I decided not to 
sacrifice the Seventeenth Century work in order to 
restore the Fourteenth, though the restoration would 
have been of interest. There was originally a hall, with 
a screen across it, and a gallery projecting out beyond 
the screen on corbels. Subsequently the floor of the 
gallery was carried on across the hall, and the front of 
the gallery was carried up to the roof, thus making 
two rooms upstairs, and two down below, divided by 
the screen. These four rooms are useful, and the hall 
would have been very useless, as no courts are held 
for Wreyland manor now. 

The last sitting of the court was held on 14 Febru- 
ary 1871. I have printed the record of the sittings 
from 1437 to 1441, from 1479 to 1501, and from 1696 
to 1727, Wreyland Documents, pp. 1-88, and have said 
there (pp. i-c) all I have to say about the history of 
- this manor. 

In 1898 I became a tenant of a manor in which 
admission is ‘by the verge.’ The verge is a wooden 
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staff or rod; and the steward of the manor holds one 
end, and the tenant holds the other, while they say 
the operative words. I thought the ceremony would 
be interesting, and might be picturesque; so I went 
myself, instead of doing it by deputy. The scene was 
a solicitor’s office of the most prosaic kind with type- 
writers and telephones. The steward was seated at an 
American desk; and, when I looked round for the 
verge, he said, ‘‘I haven’t got a stick, but this’ll do.” 
And he took up a pencil (made in Austria) and held 


it out to me. 


There was a pleasant old house at Becky Fall, burnt 
down on 18 April 1875, and rebuilt as one sees it now; 
and I have a full-length portrait of my great-great- 
great-grandfather, John Langworthy, sitting in the 
porch there. He has been described as “reading his 
bible, and looking as if he didn’t believe a word of it,” 
but it really is a law book. The painter was Thomas 
Rennell. There are many pictures of his in Devon- 
shire, mostly labelled Reynolds by mistake for Rennell. 
Sir Joshua and he were fellow-pupils in Hudson’s 
studio in London, but had not much in common 
afterwards. 

Becky was a lonesome place till the new Manaton 
road was made, but now lies open to excursionists, 
and has lost something of its charm. While the old 
house remained, I coveted it more than this. It passed 
from John Langworthy to his daughter Honor, the 
wife of Nelson Beveridge Gribble, and then to their 
eldest son John Gribble, and to his eldest surviving 
son John Beveridge Gribble, who very soon got rid 
of it. He claimed Wreyland also as the heir, but found 
there was a settlement. He died here in this house on 
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18 August 1891, just ninety years after the death of 
his elder brother. 

My great-great-grandfather Nelson Beveridge 
Gribble was lord of Wreyland manor, and he lived 
in this house—Yonder Wreyland—but his son John 
Gribble did not; and for some years it was let to 
Captain Thomas Moore. Moore was on the Genoa 
at the battle of Navarino, 20 October 1827, and ten 
days afterwards he died of wounds, 

John Beveridge Gribble had an amateur knowledge 
of architecture, and also a little practical knowledge, 
picked up from a cousin who was an architect. A 
barn was being built upon some sloping.ground near 
here; and, on seeing the foundations and the begin- 
ning of the walls, he told the builders that the whole 
thing would slip down, when they had reached a 
certain height. When they reached that height, it 
slipped down as he said; and they all marvelled at 
the prophecy. There were many false prophets here, 
when the railway was being made. They had never 
seen a skew-arch before, or even heard of such a 
thing; and they said these arches would come down 
as soon:as the frames were taken out. 

One of the old masons here would never condescend 
to use a plumb-line on his work. He said that he could 
tell if a wall was straight by just puttin’ his leg ag’in’n. 
Another said that he could do it with his eye. They, 
and others like them, are commemorated in the 
contour of the walls. 


In this district the old cottages are relatively. better 
than the new, judging them by the general standard 
of comfort at the time when they were built; and 
some of them are absolutely better, as they have more 
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spacious rooms. My grandfather writes from here, 
1 June 1851, “ Prince Albert must not think of putting 
labouring men in parlours, if he expects good hardy 
soldiers and sailors.” The modern cottages have 
parlours, seldom used, and bedrooms that will hardly 
hold a bed. Innovations have seldom been improve- 
ments here. There are very many new things that are 
better than the old; but here one chiefly sees the new 
things that are cheaper than the old, and these are not 
always better. 

In most of the parishes round here there are cottages 
too far away for young children to attend school in 
all weathers. As a rule, the able-bodied men have 
always got young children—families are long, and 
spread over many years. There is thus a difficulty in 
getting suitable tenants for these cottages; and many 
of them have been allowed to go to ruin, after being 
unoccupied for some long time. Families move down 
into villages, which now have many of the defects of 
a town, without its merits; and real country life is 
dying out—an unforeseen result of Education Acts. 

Agriculture has suffered from a cause that seems 
equally remote—‘farmhouse lodgings.’ People say 
that farms are let at so much per acre, but all farms 
have a house, and the house will often pay the rent; 
and, when the house does that, the farmer is less 
careful of his land. The profit is not only from the 
letting of the rooms, but from selling butter, eggs, 
fowls, etc., without the trouble and expense of going 
to market, and often (I am told) at more than market 
prices. 

At a farm of mine I noticed a stain and a bulge in 
a bedroom ceiling, and thought the rain was coming 
through the thatch. It was a colony of bees up there 
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making such a quantity of honey that the ceiling could 
not stand the weight. The room was occupied by 
summer lodgers, and I fancied they would not forget 
their farmhouse lodgings, if the honey and the bees 
fell through while they were there. 

People crowd down here in summer, and will put 
up with any kind of lodging, as they mean to be out- 
doors all day. I have heard of rooms with ‘Wash in 
the Blood of the Lamb” in illuminated letters, where 
there should have been a washstand. But this craze 
for rustic lodgings is comparatively new. My grand- 
father writes to my father, 16 January 1862, “T'rem- 
lett they say will leave Lustleigh at Ladyday, and 
Hurston of Way has taken Harton and will leave Way, 
even Crideford (who used to let one room) will leave 
on Ladyday for Torquay: so no lodgers will come to 
Lustleigh. Perhaps when the railway comes, there 
may be accommodation.” 

This was a secluded place before the railway came. 
My grandfather writes on 23 September 1849, “I find 
most people like Wreyland, that is, those advancing 
in years: so quiet and so sheltered.” And then on 
3 January 1864, “I cannot fancy that any railway 
improves scenery, but this will not so disturb it as 
one might imagine... . They fancy it is cutting up the 
country and letting in more people, which will destroy 
the scenery and the quiet of the neighbourhood; but 
they think more of its introducing new society than 


destroying the scenery.” 


The old houses here are generally down in hollows, 
as the old people thought more of shelter than of 
anything else: they never dreamt of building houses 
in unsheltered places for the sake of views. In 
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1849, 50 a house was built on the hill behind Lust- 
leigh, facing Lustleigh Cleave. My grandfather writes, 
5 January 1851, “I told them last summer, when they 
were talking of their view, that they had not yet 
experienced a South Wester. Now they have ex- 
perienced one, they have packed off, bag and baggage: 
one window blown in and smashed to pieces, wood 
and all, and others damaged.” 

People who live amidst fine scenery are apt to treat 
it with contempt, partly from familiarity and partly 
(I think) because they do not see the scenery as other 
people see it. You form a higher opinion of a man if 
you have only seen him at his best, than if you have 
also seen him at his worst and in all intermediate 
states. It is the same with scenery. Most strangers 
see this district in the height of summer, whereas the 
natives see it in the winter time as well, and have both 
aspects of it in their mind when they are looking at it; 
and they sometimes show impatience when strangers 
praise it overmuch. A farmer here was leaning over 
a gate from which there is a glorious view. Seeing the 
view, a passer-by remarked to him how glorious it was. 
The farmer answered, ‘‘Durn the view. I bain’t 
lookin’ at no view. I be lookin’ how they dratted 
rabbits ’as ated up my tunnips.”’ 

Some summers ago a young lady of about nineteen 
was lodging at a house near here; and, like many other 
townsfolk, she found the country more entrancing 
than the countryfolk find it themselves. ‘And her 
were proper mazed a-gettin’ up all hours of the 
mornin’ and goin’ out for walks. And her waked up 
everybody in the house a-bath-in’ of herself afore her 
went. And one of they mornin’s after her’d a-bath’d 
herself, her went off right across the valley without 
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ever thinkin’ to put any of her clothes on. And Jim 
#xexx, he were a-goin’ early to his work, as he had 
a bit of thatchin’ to do four mile away, and he come 
sudden on her in that copse. And he saith, ‘ Bide thee 
there ahind that rock, and I’ll tell my missis to bring’e 


>») 


a garment . 


On many of the older houses round about here one 
sees a board with the word ‘dairy’ fixed up above a 
door or window. These boards are relics of the 
window-tax, as exemption could be claimed for the 
window of a dairy or a cheese-room, if ‘dairy’ or 
‘cheese-room’ was painted up outside. There is a 
board with ‘dairy’ at the back of this house. 

Many windows were stopped up when the tax was 
heavy, and were not brought into use again when it 
was abolished. I have opened up quite a dozen of 
them in my buildings. A window was not freed from 
the tax unless it was stopped up with stone or brick or 
plaster; but usually the frame was left, and only 
needed glazing when the stopping was removed. 

The window-tax goes back to 1695, but many of 
these windows are of later date than that. The tax 
did not become oppressive until after 1784. In that 
year the tax on a house of ten windows was raised 
from 11s. 4d. to £1. 4s. 4d., to £1. 128. od. in 1802, 
and to £2. 16s. od. in 1808. On a house of twenty 
windows it was raised from £1. 14s. 8d. to £4. gs. 8d. 
in 1784, to £7. 10s. od. in 1802, and to £11. 4s. 6d. in 
1808. And on a house of thirty windows from £3. 3s. od. 
to £7. 135. od. in 1784, to £13. os. od. in 1802, and to 
- £19. 12s. 6d. in 1808. It thus became worth while to 
block up windows; and this, I believe, was the period 
when most of these windows were blocked up. 
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Window-tax had been imposed in place of hearth- 
money, the notion being that the number of the 
windows would indicate the value of the house. But 
it played havoc with the health of the community, as 
people were willing to live and sleep in rooms with 
neither light nor air, in order to escape the tax. 

The same thing happened with ships. Dues were 
levied on tonnage; and formerly the tonnage of a ship 
was calculated from her length and breadth, the depth 
being reckoned as half the breadth, which was about 
the usual ratio when the rule was made. If the depth 
was more than half the breadth, the ship carried more 
cargo without any increase in the tonnage or the dues. 
And the result was that ships were built deeper and 
deeper, until the depth came to be about three- 
quarters of the breadth, and they became unsafe and 
foundered. 

Then came the Act of 1854, which put tonnage 
on the basis of a ton for every hundred cubic feet of 
space inside the ship, excepting space required for 
engines, crew, coal, etc. But space was reckoned in a 
way that led to unforeseen results. If a screw steamer 
of 3000 tons had an engine space of 380 tons, or 
38,000 cubic feet, she was allowed a further 285 tons 
as coal space; but, if her engine space was brought 
up to 400 tons, the allowance was 560 tons. And in 
powerful tugs the deductions often came to more than 
the total from which they were to be deducted. 


In the old days of little wooden ships this part of 
England had a much larger share in shipping. Before 
Lloyd’s Register began, there were two rival registers 
of shipping—the shipowners’ red book, which began 
in 1799, and the underwriters’ green book, which 
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began some years before, but lost many of its sup- 
porters by changing its system of classification in 
1797. The underwriters had kept surveyors at twenty- 
four ports in Great Britain and Ireland; and six of 
the twenty-four were less than twenty miles from 
here—Dartmouth, Teignmouth, Exmouth, Starcross, 
Topsham and Exeter. And in 1799 the shipowners 
put surveyors at twenty-two of these, omitting 
Exmouth and Starcross, and adding six other ports, 
making twenty-eight in all. There were eighty-eight 
surveying ports in 1834, when Lloyd’s Register was 
started; and these included Dartmouth, Teignmouth, 
Topsham and Exeter, but the two last had only one 
surveyor between them. In another fifty years all 
four had ceased to be surveying ports, and the nearest 
surveyor was at Plymouth. . 

In going through old books that had been packed 
away here, I found the first edition of Lloyd’s Register. 
It is dated October 1834; and, including the supple- 
ment, it gives particulars of about 13,850 ships. On 
looking through them, I cannot find more than forty 
ships of above 1000 tons. The largest is of 1515 tons, 
the next of 1488 and the next of 1469; then come 
eleven of 1440 to 1403, eighteen of 1380 to 1311, three 
of 1286 to 1256, one of 1175, and four of 1068 to 1013. 
All forty are of the Port of London. Below the 
thousand tons, there is one of 993 and one of 987, 
then nine of 894 to 802, fifteen of 773 to 701, forty- 
three of 695 to 602, and a hundred and ten of 600 to 
501. Thus (unless I have overlooked some) the ships 
of above 500 tons number two hundred and nineteen 
- altogether, which is only about a sixty-third part of 
the total number on the Register. 

In the Register for 1841, which I found here also, 
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there are only eighteen ships of above 1000 tons. It 
gives only fifteen of the forty that were given in 1834: 
eight built of teak in the East Indies in 1798 to 1816, 
and seven built on the Thames in 1817 to 1827. And 
there are only three new ships of that tonnage, one of 
1070, built at Amsterdam, and one of 1064 and one 
of 1267, both built in Canada. 

In the 1834 edition the abbreviations Sr. and St. 
stand for schooner and schoot, not for steamer, as one 
might surmise; and the rules are framed for sailing 
ships, with a few additional rules ‘for ships navigated 
by steam.’ There are inquiries for the diameter of the 
paddle-wheels, and the length and breadth of the 
paddles, but no inquiries as to screws. 

I have seen an Atlantic liner with paddle-wheels, 
the Scotia, a Cunarder, afterwards converted to twin- 
screw. She was coming up the Mersey, 30 September 
1871, on her way in from New York. 

Writing to my mother from Southsea, 4 October 
1861, one of her aunts tells her, “‘ We went to see ‘the 
Warrior’ in dock, and a most beautiful sight she is. 
We went all over her, she is immense! It is thought 
she must roll much in anything of a heavy sea, and 
Kit and other Naval men think she ought not to be 
sent into danger, such ships being fitter to defend the 
coasts instead of new batteries. That unhappy ‘Great 
Eastern’! Will anyone ever venture in her again?” 
The Great Eastern had been caught in an Atlantic 
gale three weeks before, and the passengers found it 
very uncomfortable—‘ The two cows that fell with 
their cowshed down into the ladies’ cabin were killed 
by the violence of the shock.” I remember the Great 
Eastern very well, and the Warrior also. She was the 
earliest of our ironclads, and was completed in 1861. 
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I can remember the Channel Fleet lying in Torbay 
with one of the old ‘seventy-fours’ carrying the 
admiral’s flag. She was the Edgar, a wooden two- 
decker of 3094 tons, fitted with a funnel and a screw, 
but otherwise not unlike the ships of Nelson’s time. 
That was on 2 September 1864. One day in November 
1916 I noticed an unusual number of steamers lying 
in Torbay, and found that they were sheltering from 
an enemy submarine outside. I felt that times had 
changed. 


I went up to Haytor rocks on 25 April 1922, having 
noticed in my father’s diary that we were there on 
25 April 1862, and that I ‘climbed up both the rocks 
with great agility.” I climbed up both the rocks again, 
but cannot say I did it with agility—the sixty years 
had told. 

A fortnight later I was out near there again, beating 
the parish bounds: a solemnity performed each year 
on the Monday after Roodmas. There are two fields 
in Bovey called the Portreve’s parkes: a Tracey gave 
them to this Bovey (Bovey Tracey) as endowment for 
a banquet at the beating of the bounds. But the 
Charity Commissioners have flouted the pious donor’s 
wishes, and the rents are now applied to praiseworthy 
prosaic purposes. Till these Commissioners came, 
the bounders all rode horses decked with ribbons and 
flowers; and it was called the Mayor’s Riding. And 
now we all trudge round on foot, and are reduced to 
ginger-beer and buns. 

It was a long procession at the start, but quite 
short at the finish five hours later on; and as we went 
along, I heard men saying things in French and 
others replying with a word or two of Japanese, all 
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picked up in the War. My thoughts again went back 
to sixty years ago. Saying things in French would 
have been quite as heinous then as saying things in 
German now. After being our ally in the Crimean 
War, the new Napoleon was threatening us with 
invasion, just as his uncle had threatened our pro- 
genitors sixty years before: volunteers were being 
raised again, as in the old Napoleon’s time, to fight 
against the French invaders; and the old hereditary 
hatred was blazing out afresh. It was the Saxon 
hatred of the Norman, kept alive by endless wars 
with France. In 1690 the French burned Teignmouth 
and anchored in Torbay, and all the West was roused 
by beacon fires from Haytor to the other heights; and 
the French seemed bent upon another trial. 

There were peace rejoicings at Moreton, 26 July 
1814, with a dinner and a procession like a Lord 
Mayor’s Show. The programme has been preserved. 
“Smiths at work in a cart, beating weapons of war 
into implements of husbandry.” ‘The four corporals 
late of the Moreton volunteers.” Blaze led the wool- 
combers and Crispin led the cordwainers, but the true 
patron saint was ‘“‘Bacchus on a tun, dressed in 
character, with a bottle, glass, &c., drawn on a car.” 
And at the dinner there was a cask of cider at the foot 
of every table. 

At the close of the Crimean War my grandfather 
had peace rejoicings of his own for the people in this 
hamlet : thirty-eight all told, men, women and children. 
He writes to my father, 1 June 1856, “Well, I gave 
our villagers roast beef, plum pudding, vegetables, 
bread, etc., a regular good hot dinner, and plenty of 
good beer. The dinner was at 1 o’clock, and the tea 
at 5. For tea plenty of Ashburton cakes and bread 
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with plenty of cream and butter. It was held in the 
barn, as the air was cold and no sun. They had 
fiddlers, and walked in procession: afterwards re- 
turned to the barn to dance, which they kept up 
merrily until 12 o’clock. We had the Union Jack over 
the barn, and many arches well decked with flowers.” 

There were rejoicings at Lustleigh on the marriage 
of the Prince of Wales. And on 12 March 1863 he 
writes, ‘‘ Where all the folks came from I can hardly 
tell, but I am told there were but few that did not 
belong to Lustleigh or the Tithing. Tho’ they all 
knew me, there were many I could not recognize until 
they spoke to me. There are but very few here about 
that belong to the parish: for instance we have but 
one in all the village that was born in Lustleigh.” 
Here ‘tithing’ means the bits of Hennock and Bovey 
Tracey parishes that lie in Wreyland manor, and 
‘village’ means Wreyland hamlet, Lustleigh village 
being called the ‘town.’ 


He did not often go to village festivals. He writes 
on g June 1862, “This is Whit-monday, and the bells 
are tinging for two weddings that are solemnized 
today, so Lustleigh will be gay in addition to the usual 
holyday for the labourers and the children. I see 
nothing of it, but generally hear a squall of children 
and the hoarse voice of the men at the skittle playing. 
I give something to set the children a-running and 
something for the fiddler.” 

There were immense plum puddings here at 
Christmas and also on all birthdays. He usually 

-mentions them in his letters to my father. Thus, 
26 December 1858, ‘“‘The men were here yesterday: 
goose and plum pudding as usual. Bob had the key 
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of the cider cellar and was butler; so, depend on it, 
there was no lack of cider. However, they all left in 
good order.” Again, 4 January 1846, “They were 
invited in yesterday on a famous piece of roasted pork 
and plum pudding, and drank the little creature’s 
good health. I believe they would be glad if Baby’s 
birthday came every month.” And again, 3 January 
1869, ‘‘Plum puddings have followed pretty quick of 
late, but there will be a cessation till April, if my life 
is spared till that time: if not, of course, no pudding.” 

He writes to my father, 18 March 1844, “I re- 
member going to see old **«** of Crediton about 
some business, and was sitting down by the fire talking 
with him, when a great coarse country maid came in 
and disturbed us. The old man was quite in a rage to 
see the maid tumbling everything over, and asked 
what she wanted. She said, ‘Why, us have lost the 
pudding cloth six weeks, and as the gentleman is 
going to dine here, I suppose us shall have a pudding 
now.’ Turning round to me, the old man said corn 
was so dear, he could not afford to have puddings. 
He was a rich old man, grandfather of x**«** and *x**«*. 
I once asked him What news (as he was reading a 
paper) and he replied, “Oh, I don’t know: my paper 
is a fortnight old: I get it for a ha’penny then’.” 

Speaking of people nearer home, he says, 25 January 
1846, ‘‘Very strange that Mr «#*** never takes in a 
paper, though glad to get one gratis, Mr x##«« takes 
none, so they must trust all to hearsay. Like the rest 
of the farmers, they are not much of politicians: they 
see or know but little beyond their own and parish 
affairs, and seldom go beyond their market towns, 
where they assemble and talk of the price of cattle and 
corn and advise each other how to cut down their little 
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tradesmen and labourers. Government may do what 
it likes to oppress any other class, so as they are not 
meddled with... . Their cry hitherto has been Church 
and State, but at the Kingsbridge meeting they 
seemed to be grieved, and said the tithe was an 
exclusive burden on them. The parsons hitherto have 
congregated at those meetings, to support Protection 
for their own interest. Depend on it, it will not be 
long before the farmers will be the greatest enemies 
of the parsons. However, they will never get rid of 
the tithe. I cannot believe there ever will be a govern- 
ment that will take it off the land, and pay it out of the 
Consolidated Fund, as they expect.” 


There were farmers of another sort, and he finds 
fault with them as well, 3 June 1843, “They are now 
apeing the gentleman with their gigs and fine hackneys, 
and all the household and labourers pinched and be- 
grudged.”’ But while he blamed both sorts of them 
for skimping labourers, he only paid the current wage 
himself. I see from his accounts for 1840 that he was 
paying 1s. 6d. a day to casual hands, and tos. 6d. a 
week to regular hands, for agricultural work. The cost 
of living went down; and he writes to my father then, 
7 February 1850, “No one has dropt the wages in 
this neighbourhood yet; but it is all very natural that 
wages should be dropt, if the labourer can live for 
about half what he has hitherto required....I have 
no doubt that wages will come back to the old standard 
of 1s. 2d. and ts. 4d. instead of 1s. 6d.” 

A maximum wage for agricultural labourers was 
fixed by the magistrates for Devon at Quarter 
Sessions, 13 April 1795. They were empowered to do 
this by the Acts of 5 Elizabeth and 1 James I, and 
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“having made due enquiry of the wages of the labourers 
in husbandry in this county, and having had respect 
to the price of provisions and other articles necessary 
for the maintenance and support of such labourers at 
this time,” they made an order that ‘all manner of 
men labourers in husbandry shall take, with the meat 
and drink accustomed to be given in each district of 
the county respectively, the sum of fourteen pence 
per day and not above.” But piecework was excepted 
—‘‘all labourers in husbandry shall take by the great 
or task work as they shall agree.” 

In his report to the Board of Agriculture in 1807 
Vancouver says that agricultural wages had not 
changed in Devon since 1795. He puts the daily wage 
at 1s. 2d. and a quart of cider for the regular hands, 
and 1s. 4d. and the quart for casual hands, or 8s. a 
week instead of 7s., as they had none of the allowances 
the others had—ground for pig-keeping, and corn for 
bread-baking, and other things, at less than market 
price; and he mentions that the 7s. could be commuted 
into 3s. 6d. and maintenance: pages 361 to 363 and 
446. And while a man was earning his 7s. on the land, 
his wife could be earning 3s. 6d. at her spinning wheel, 
and there might be other spinners in the family: 
pages 446 and 464. But he adds that this home 
industry was being destroyed by factories; so that 
whole families had now become dependent on their 
earnings on the land. 

Instead of fixing a maximum wage, as in Devon, 
the magistrates for Berks drew up a plan, 6 May 1795, 
‘the Speenhamland plan,’ which was copied by other 
counties but never had the force of law. (The old 
Roman town of Spine was a mile or two from 
Newbury, and Quarter Sessions held at Newbury 
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were nominally held at Spine, then known as Speen- 
hamland.) The plan was drawn up clumsily. It 
allowed too little for the wage-earner and too much 
for his family : he had from 3s. to 5s. a week according 
to the cost of living as measured by the price of corn, 
but he also had ts. 6d. to 2s. 6d. for his wife and each 
one of his children. Thus a man with a wife and seven 
children had twice as much as a man with a wife and 
two children, and five times as much as an unmarried 
man, though the cost of living would not be five 
times as much or even twice as much. That wrecked 
the plan: it meant paying one man a great deal more 
than another for getting through the same amount of 
work. Still, the old plan took account of facts, whereas 
the present notion is to fix a wage that is sufficient for 
an average family. This leaves big families short, and 
also takes money out of industry to pay unmarried 
men the cost of families they have not got. 

In a letter to my father, 2 December 1849, my 
grandfather sends a message to a friend who had been 
talking of the good old times, and then describes the 
bad old times that he remembered here. ““T have 
sold potatoes for gd. per bag and hog sheep for 2s. gd. 
a head. [A bag of potatoes is 160 lbs., and hogs are 
sheep between one and two years old.] Such was the 
distress among farmers then that labourers were put 
up to auction by the parish authorities, and hired for 
6d. to od. per day.”” Under the Speenhamland plan 
6d. a day (3s. a week) was the minimum for a single 
man, and od. a day (4s. 6d. a week) was the minimum 
for a married man without a family. No doubt the 
6d. or gd. was quite as much as farmers could afford 
to pay when prices were so low; but men with families 
could not subsist on that. In their case (to use the 
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modern terms) the economic wage was less than a 
subsistence wage; and the parish authorities paid 
them a subsistence wage and took the economic wage, 
the balance coming from the rates. 


There was a letter of mine on agriculture in the 
Times of 14 June 1920, and the editor of Fustice there- 
upon sent me a leading article in his paper of 17 June. 
I wrote a letter in reply, and he printed it in Fustice 
of 1 July, and afterwards printed other letters from 
me in reply to things that other people wrote there. 
These people, of course, were socialists, and one of 
them was organizer of the Agricultural Workers’ 
Union. He lamented “the want of knowledge of 
agriculture in the Socialistic and Labour forces”; 
but his own facts and figures were very often wrong, 
and his reasoning was not exact. I shared his aspira- 
tions for Utopia; but he was going there across the 
clouds, and I was going along the land. 

These people put the claims of labour very high: 
unreasonably high, I thought. When a labourer comes 
to a farm, he finds fields fenced and drained and ready 
for cultivation, barns and stables, carts and ploughs 
and every needful implement, horses and food for the 
horses, and manures and seeds for the land. It is 
surely an abuse of language to talk of the crop as the 
produce of his labour. Suppose the crop fails utterly, 
as it sometimes will, from bad weather or other causes 
quite beyond control. As there is no crop, there is no 
produce of his labour; and (logically) he ought not 
to get anything at all. By accepting a fixed wage, he 
insures against that risk. 

On an average the wheat crop in England is about 
a ton for every acre sown, or more than double the 
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average for the United States or Canada. But wheat 
is not sown here except on land that suits it; and the 
average would soon go down if wheat were sown on 
land that is less suitable. These people seemed to 
think that there would always be a ton an acre, 
however barren the land—or several tons an acre, if 
‘Science’ were invoked. And they also seemed to 
think that wheat alone is ‘food,’ although our fore- 
fathers ate barley, oats and rye. These can be grown 
on land that is not good enough for wheat; and our 
island might perhaps grow food enough for the whole 
population—as these people said it should—but the 
population would have to be content with something 
less luxurious than wheaten bread. 

In a letter of 3 December 1844 my grandfather 
remarks that wheat was then so cheap and oats so 
dear that wheat was being given to horses. ‘“‘I was 
told yesterday at Moreton that many travellers now 
give their horses a portion of wheat flour. Some are 
too scrupulous to do it: but the labourer would say 
Why give barley, as that is my food, and the Scotch 
and Irish may say Why give oats.” And he calls 
wheat “‘food for Christians,’ but then corrects him- 
self, ‘‘ when I say wheat is food for Christians, I do not 
mean to say the labourer is not a Christian,” although 
the labourer had only barley bread, not wheat. 

He writes a few days later, 15 December, “I had 
some conversation with the Lustleigh parson yesterday. 
He said we had no poor here, and the labourers were 
better off than where he came from [he had just left 
Norfolk]. There the wages were less, and they never 
tasted animal food from one year to another, but here 
they all managed to salt in a pig.” The labourer has 
certainly fared badly in the past; but when economists 
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go writing of ‘the hungry ’forties,’ they should re- 
member that there were such things as trout and 
salmon, hares and rabbits, partridges and pheasants. 


In my early days here the cottagers all kept pigs; 
and the sties abutted on the cottages and drained into 
the lanes. There were sties on each side of the lane 
between Bowhouse and the Tallet; and as the lane is 
steep, the drainage made a stream downhill and joined 
the drainage from a sty at Souther Wreyland just 
outside the kitchen door. 

There were some powerful smells here, but they 
did not carry far, and the air was always fresh; and 
there were much worse smells in towns, with no 
fresh air to counteract them. A builder writes to my 
father about a house in London, 12 October 1862, 
“T beg to acquaint you that the works are going on, 
and on opening the ground I find a large cesspool in 
the front area under the steps, a most improper 
situation for such a place.” In smaller towns the 
sanitation was still worse. My grandfather writes on 
27 September 1849, “I was at Moreton on Tuesday: 
small-pox, scarlatina and typhus now raging there.” 
And on 22 February 1852, “I hear children are dying 
by scores at Plymouth in small-pox and measles.” 

There were no sewers here, at Wreyland or at 
Lustleigh, until 1892, when a joint sewer was laid 
down for the sewage of both places. A joint water 
supply was included in the scheme; but that part of 
the scheme fell through, and sewer gas was thus laid 
on to every house that had no water of its own. This 
state of things continued for ten years, although there 
was no practical difficulty about the joint supply. The 
great Torquay reservoir is less than two miles off; 
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and the engineers were ready to lay the water on, just 
as they had laid it on to other places between here and 
Torquay. But water supply is in the jurisdiction of 
the Rural District Council; and the Council appointed 
Parochial Committees without experience of anything 
much bigger than a parish pump. The joint supply 
was rejected, as Wreyland is not in Lustleigh parish. 
A separate supply was found for Lustleigh; and when 
that failed, a further supply was found, as far off as 
the Torquay reservoir. Being in Bovey parish, Wrey- 
land was supplied from a Bovey reservoir as far off 
on the other side. With their ineffective schemes and 
alterations and additions, these two rural parishes 
incurred a debt of about £24,000 for water supply, 
besides about £8000 for sewage; and there are special- 
expenses rates for interest and sinking fund, and 
water rates as well. 

Moreton was provided with a sewer in 1905. The 
main part of the town is on a hill between two little 
valleys that converge into the valley of the Wrey; and 
a nine-inch sewer pipe was carried down each valley 
to the junction of the two, and a nine-inch sewer pipe 
from that point to the sewage tanks some way further 
on, as if one nine-inch pipe would take the full contents 
of two pipes of that size. Moreton is a great place for 
thunderstorms—the conformation of the country 
brings the clouds that way—and the storm water 
comes rushing down the sewer pipes and drives the 
sewage along; and of course the sewer pipes were 
always bursting where these torrents met. Instead 
of laying a larger pipe from the junction to the tanks, 
the District Council placed a sort of safety-valve 
above the junction; and now, whenever the pressure 
is sufficient, the sewage throws up a fountain there. 
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I have gone to see the fountains at Versailles and 
Peterhof and other places celebrated for them, but 
I have never seen another fountain quite like this. 
And nobody need go out of his way to see it, as it 
splashes out on the high road from Moreton here. 


In going from Moreton to Hurston, I pass a guide 
post with an arm that says, ‘Chagford. 14 miles.’ 
Taking that direction, I pass another guide post (at 
Stiniel cross) less than a hundred yards away; and 
this has an arm that says, ‘Chagford. 2 miles.’ A 
foreigner noticed it and said, “‘ Aha, you advance one 
hundred metres and you retreat one half-mile? How 
shall you arrive?”’ I said, of course, ‘‘We muddle 
through,” and he said, ‘‘ You are a wonderful people”’; 
and he said it as if he meant it as a compliment, but 
I think he had some reservations in his mind. 

There is a new guide post at Lustleigh. Instead of 
getting a larch pole that might have cost about five 
shillings, the District Council got an iron post that 
cost five pounds; and on that post the sockets for the 
arms are at right angles to each other. One arm is 
marked ‘Cleave,’ and points along the road there. The 
other is marked ‘Station,’ but (being at right angles 
to the first) it points along the path to Wreyland, 
which path does not go anywhere near the Station. 
Hence, many objurgations from excursionists when 
they have missed the train. With a larch pole, the 
arm could be nailed on to point the proper way; but 
our Council would not be satisfied with anything 
that did not combine extravagance with inefficiency. 

Inefficiency is said to be a sign of honesty in public 
bodies. When a public body is corrupt, the members 
take good care that everything is managed so efficiently 
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that nobody would like to turn them out—they take 
no risks of losing a position that they find so profitable. 
On this hypothesis the Local Authorities in Devon 
cannot possibly be corrupt; and yet I sometimes feel 
a passing doubt when I see what schemes they sanction 
and what tenders they accept. 

Corruption may be beneficial if it implies efficiency. 
The amount of money that is misappropriated will 
seldom be as much as would be muddled away by 
honest, inefficient men. We usually have some very 
able men in Devon, astute financiers whose abilities 
are thrown away in the routine of penal servitude on 
Dartmoor. We might entrust our Local Government 
affairs to them, not quite with a free hand, but with 
a reasonable laxity allowed in matters of finance. 

Our present system of Local Government has the 
defects of bureaucracy without its merits. There are 
County Councils and District Councils and Parish 
Councils. These are elected by the ratepayers; and 
the people who are elected have not always got the 
necessary ability, and those who have the ability 
cannot always give the necessary time. The result is 
that the clerks and other officials have to do the 
Councils’ work, if it is going to be done at all; and 
they are not invariably the sort of men to whom such 
work would be entrusted. Under the bureaucratic 
system the Councils would be abolished and their 
work entrusted to officials of high standing, who 
would be qualified men; and they would do their 
best, as they would have full credit for successful 
work and be responsible if things went wrong. The 
officials have no such incentive now, as their acts are 
nominally the Councils’ acts, and they have neither 
credit nor blame. 
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A retaining wall was being built, half a mile from 
here, under the direction of a District Council official. 
There was plenty of granite close at hand, but he was 
having stone of an inferior kind brought down there 
by steam lorries from a quarry nearly three miles off; 
and it came in lumps of insufficient size for a retaining 
wall. On seeing how the wall was being built, I wrote 
to say that it would certainly fall down, and the work 
had better be stopped, especially as there was scandal- 
ous waste of money in sending to a distance for 
inferior stone. But the work was carried on; and a 
few days after it was finished, the wall fell down 
exactly as I said it would. It was rebuilt in such a way 
that part of it will probably fall down again. The rate- 
payers are paying for the building of that wall and for 
its rebuilding, and the official goes scot-free. 


For many years past the Board of Agriculture has 
called for a return on 4 June in every year with the 
acreage of the crops and the quantity of live-stock on 
each farm, including horses but not including asses. 
In 1920 the War Office called for a return of horses 
and asses on 4 June. So (I suppose) asses must be 
useless in agriculture, but of some use in war. Just 
at that time the War Office was suspected of planning 
an expedition into southern Russia; and I wondered 
if a man of genius had been reading in Herodotus 
(Iv. 129) how a Persian army made an expedition 
there, and frightened the enemy clean away by the 
braying of the asses in its train. 

Although the War Office and the Board of Agri- 
culture were calling for returns on the same day, 
4 June, the War Office did not apply for them direct, 
or through the Board of Agriculture, but through the 
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Board of Trade. And these authorities differed over 
mules. The War Office had asked for a return of 
horses and asses, and said that ‘horse’ included 
‘mule’; but the Board of Trade changed this into a 
return of horses, mules and asses. Seeing that the 
Board of Trade was acting under an Army Council 
Regulation made under section 114 of the Army Act, 
I doubted its having any right whatever to distinguish 
horse and mule. 

In this part of Devon we all received a notice in the 
autumn of 1917, headed “‘ Increased Food Production 
for 1918,” and informing us—“ The area of corn and 
potatoes allotted to the Southern Division of Devon 
for 1918 is 86,000 acres. In order to get this quantity 
it is necessary for all farms to have 30 per cent. of 
their total acreage into corn and potatoes. This 
percentage has been adopted by the Executive Com- 
mittee for the Division, who have power to enforce it. 
You are expected to have [number inserted] acres 
into corn and potatoes in 1918.” I suppose these 
people fancied that an average of 30 per cent. on all 
the farms together was the same thing as 30 per cent. 
on.every single farm. But they had the power, and 
they used it with disastrous results. They ploughed 
their 30 per cent. on dairy farms, destroying pasture 
that will not mature again for years; and on other 
farras with 60 per cent. quite fit for ploughing, they 
ploughed no more than 30. On some moorland farms 
they only got their 30 by ploughing such sterile ground 
that the crop was of less value than the seed that was 
put in. 

In some flat parts of England people might believe 
that all land was alike and one acre as good as another; 
but J cannot understand how anyone could think 
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so here, in a district that runs up from sea-level to 
about 2000 feet above, with all sorts of soils and 
climates. Those people might say they had no time 
to make a survey of each farm; but that is no excuse. 
They had the figures at hand, and did not use them. 

Under the Tithe Commutation Act of 1836 a map 
was made of every parish in England, and every field 
was numbered on the map; and the corresponding 
number on the Tithe Apportionment gave the acreage 
of the field and its state of cultivation. It is waste of 
seed and labour to put corn or potatoes into fields that 
were not arable then, for they were grown wherever 
it was possible to grow them, as they were paying 
crops—Potato Disease did not appear till 1845, and 
the Corn Laws were not repealed till 1846. Those 
people could easily have seen what fields were arable 
then, and based their regulations upon that. They 
had the figures in every parish, at Exeter for the whole 
of Devon, and in London for the whole of England, 
for the apportionments and maps were made in 
triplicate—one for the parson of the parish, one for 
the bishop of the diocese, and one for the Tithe 
Commissioners themselves, which last is at the office 
of the Board of Agriculture. 

In the autumn of 1918 we had a notice that 35 per 
cent. of every holding must be ploughed, and ‘‘sub- 
stitution of quota (from one holding to another) will 
not be allowed under any circumstances.” Suppose 
arrangements had been made for ploughing an acre 
of productive land on one holding instead of an acre 
of unproductive land upon another. It was forbidden, 
in the name of Food Production. 

Farmers often blundered, and have been ridiculed 
for that; but after all they only blundered here and 
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there and now and then. In those misguided years 
they had to blunder on a bigger scale, and might be 
prosecuted if they failed to blunder as prescribed. 
As for the people who prescribed the blunders, it is 
charitable to think that they were merely fools: they 
might be something worse. The law assumes that 
everyone intends the natural consequences of his 
acts, and might very well assume that they intended 
doing all they could to damage agriculture, without 
increasing the supply of food. Such things have been 
done before. Thus, the London County Council 
wanted an excuse for running steamers on the 
Thames, and therefore made it impossible for the 
steamboat companies to carry on. It then ran 
steamers at a loss, using money from the rates, and 
finally came to grief with them. 

These public bodies come to grief in the most 
foolish ways. I am one of the trustees of a property 
in London, and the County Council scheduled part 
of it for ‘betterment.’ We could not comprehend 
how houses in one street would be bettered by the 
Council’s widening another street that ran parallel 
with it some hundred yards away. But the Council 
then decided on making a new street at right angles 
to the street that it had widened, and demolished these 
houses to make way for the new street. It wanted now 
to buy them at their market value, but we made it 
buy them at their ‘bettered’ value—we could not, as 
trustees, sell property to the Council for less than the 
Council’s own valuation of it. So the Council paid us 
(with the ratepayers’ money) for a ‘betterment’ that 
_ never existed except in some cranks’ brains. 

An architect in London designed a house near here, 
and a specification was sent down from town: all walls 
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to rest upon a concrete bed of specified size. The site 
was solid rock; and tons of granite were blasted out to 
make way for the concrete bed.—I happened to tell 
this to a shipowner, and he remarked with some 
surprise, “I thought it was only Government officials 
who did that kind of thing.” And he told me of a ship 
of his that was employed in carrying troops. The 
regulations said that there must be (I think) eight feet 
clear height between the decks, and this ship of his 
had more, say ten. And temporary decks were built 
two feet above the permanent decks in order to reduce 
the height to eight. 


A friend of mine was being shown into a stock- 
broker’s room just as a shabby old man was coming 
out; and the old man turned back and said something 
which showed that he was speculating heavily. My 
friend remonstrated with the stockbroker for letting 
the man risk money that he manifestly could not 
afford to lose. But the answer was, ‘‘Don’t make 
yourself uneasy over him. He’s very fond of specu- 
lating, but he always keeps a hundred thousand in 
Consols, so that he may never be reduced to actual 
want.” 

I doubt if many people understand the happiness 
of misers. It must be like the happiness of feeling 
thoroughly fit. There is a joy in knowing you can jump 
clean over any gate you see; and I think the miser has 
this joy in knowing he can pay for anything he likes. 
But he does not go buying things, any more than you 
go jumping over gates. 

The air is often very buoyant here, especially upon 
the hilltops; and one morning on the top of Easton 
Down a friend of mine turned round to me and said, 
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“Well, you know, I don’t think the Ascension was 
very much of a miracle after all.”” And certainly one 
felt there was no saying where one wouldn’t go to, if 
one just gave a jump. 

A man here said to me, ‘“‘Her went up ’xactly like 
an angel,” as if he often saw them go, and thought 
I must have seen them too. (He was speaking of the 
finish of a play he saw in town.) Another person here 
was very certain of what angels did or did not do. 
A stranger came to the back door one Sunday morning, 
and asked for a drink of cider to help him on his way. 
He was denied it by the maid who was in charge there, 
and thereupon he said to her, “‘ You know not what 
you do. You might be entertaining angels unawares.” 
To which she answered, ‘‘Get thee ‘long. Angels 
don’t go drinkin’ cider church-times.” 

The well here, sunk in 1839, secured great praise, 
as I was told. ‘‘Th’apothecary man come here and 
saith as he must anderize the well. And I saith, ‘Well, 
if you must, you must.’ And then he come again and 
saith, ‘I’ve anderized that well, and if you drink of 
that, you’ll live for ever’.”” That was the substance of 
what he said, but not (I believe) the form in which he 
said it. People here are apt to put things in the form 
they would have used themselves. A lady of great 
dignity once noticed a donkey here, and remarked 
what a fine animal it was; and she was perturbed at 
hearing that the villagers were saying she had praised 
the animal in detail, ending up, “and if there be one 
part of’n as I admire more than another, it be his 
rump.” 


In the old letters and diaries here I find many words 
and phrases that have now gone out of use. The 
a 13 
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garden was ‘very rude’ when it was untidy. The 
stream was ‘stiff’ when it was high, and it ‘landed’ if 
it overflowed. A man was ‘thoughtful’ when he was 
cunning, and ‘high-minded’ when he was pretentious ; 
and was a ‘patriot’ when he was a profiteer. People 
‘had a hoarse’ just as they had a cough, and were 
‘confined’ when they were kept indoors by any kind 
of illness—some invalid old ladies had three or four 
‘confinements’ every year. They all ‘used’ exercise, 
and did not take it; nor did they ever take tea. ““We 
drank tea with Mrs **«**« at Moreton, and Jane was 
on the carpet all the while: she has been to Exeter 
without a bonnet.”’ I do not know why people drag 
in scraps of French like ‘chaperon’ and ‘sur le tapis,’ 
nor why they follow Anglo-Indians in saying ‘ pucka’ 
for ‘ proper.’ 

Being of opinion that some fields near here would 
never yield enough to cover their rent, the farmer’s 
wife approached the landlord in this way, ‘‘‘ But, 
maister,’ saith I, ‘us cannot pluck feathers from a 
toad.’ And he saith, ‘so I’ve heard tell afore now, and 
I believe ’t be true’.” It is just the metaphor they use 
in France, “Il est chargé d’argent comme un crapaud 
de plumes.” And when someone did a work of 
supererogation here, the comment was strangely like 
“Je Bon Dieu rit énormément.” 

People habitually say You for Ye, yet snigger at 
the use of Us for We down here. Devonshire speech 
is not capricious, but has a syntax of its own. The 
classic phrase is ‘her told she.’ A pious person assured 
me that “‘us didn’t love He, ’twas Him loved we.” 
They never say ‘we are,’ but ‘us be’ or else ‘we am,’ 
contracted into ‘we’m.’ They say ‘I be’ as well as 
‘I’m,’ but never ‘me’m’ or ‘me be,’ though invariably 
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‘me and Jarge be,’ or ‘me and Urn,’ or whatever the 
name is, and never ‘Ernest and I’ or ‘George and I.’ 
They say ‘to’ for ‘at’—‘‘her liveth to Moreton ”— 
and formerly said ‘at’ for ‘to’—“‘I be goin’ at Bovey,” 
but now it is the fashion to say ‘as far as’ Bovey. 

Happily, the school has not taught them English 
that is truly up to date. They have not learned to say, 
““The-weather conditions being favourable, the psy- 
chological moment was indulged in.” They still say, 
“As ’twere fine, us did’n.” And their pronunciation 
is unchanged: beetles are bittles, beans are banes, and 
Torquay is Tarkay. 


Old folk used to search the Scriptures very diligently 
and picked up words and phrases that they used in 
most embarrassing ways. One old lady told me in 
sorrow and in wrath, ‘The Parson, he come here, 
and I spoke Scripture to’n. And ‘good mornin’,’ he 
saith, ‘good mornin’,’ and up he were and away over 
they steps ’fore I could say another word.” I found 
that she had used some words the Parson had to read 
in church but did not wish to hear elsewhere. 

Even when ordinary words are used, they are not 
always used in the accepted way. A youth married 
one of his loves and went on flirting with the others, 
but was found out at last. And he was greeted with, 
‘Just come you here now, I’ve got something for 
you with your tea: your little secrecies is become the 
greatest of publicities.”” In another household the 
wife gave force to her remarks by throwing plates and 
dishes at her husband’s head. (She also had some- 
_ thing for him with his tea.) He knew exactly how to 

dodge them; and, as his usual seat was in a line 
between his wife’s seat and the door, the things came 
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whizzing out across the lane, to the astonishment of 
passers-by who did not know her ways. 

Time softens these asperities. A bereaved husband 
was speaking of his wife in her last illness. “Her sat 
up sudden in the bed, and saith, ‘I be a-goin’ up the 
Clave.’ [Lustleigh Cleave] And I saith to her, 
‘Thee canst not go up the Clave: thee be a-dyin’.’ 
And her saith to me, ‘ Ye wicked, dommed, old mon.’ 
Poor dear soul, they was the very last words as ever 
her spoke.” 


Hearing a good deal of laughter in the lane, I in- 
quired what was going on. And the answer was 
brought back, “Please, zir, it be little Freddie *++#«« 
a-tryin’ to say swear-words, and he cannot form’n 
proper.” I once said a swear-word here—at least, 
they thought I did. A bee was pestering me per- 
sistently one afternoon, while I was sitting in the 
garden; and at last in a moment of irritation I called 
it a coleopterous creature. Some one heard me, and 
afterwards I heard him telling some one else, “He 
were a-swearin’ fine: called ’n bally-wopserous.” 

A few years ago there was a child in the village 
who was so absurdly like the Flora in the Primavera 
that we always called her the little Botticelli. But this 
disquieted her mother, and she sent up to say that 
she would like to know the meaning of that word. 
More recently a Lustleigh boy was going to be a 
Roman Senator in some theatricals in town, and he 
wrote home to his mother to send him the materials 
for making up a Toga. Not knowing what a Toga was, 
she sent him the materials for making up a Toque. 

There was an entertainment for wounded soldiers 
at a house not far from here; and they came up 
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in chars-a-bancs with bagpipes playing all the way. 
I heard a small boy calling out, ‘‘Hearken to that 
music there,” and another one snubbing him, 
‘“‘Bain’t music, ’tbe the magpies.” On first hearing 
of a Turkish bath, a girl assumed that it must 
be a turkeys’ bath. I picture an old turkey-cock 
jerking his head about and gobbling while he was 
screwing up his courage for a header into the cold 
tank. 

Old people here would often speak of London as 
though it stood upon a hill. And they could give a 
reason, ‘‘ Folk always tell of going up to London.” 
When the railway came, it was perplexing. This portion 
of the line ascends about 400 feet in about six miles, 
with gradients of as much as 1 in 40. Yet up trains 
went down, and down trains up. 

In talking to a very old inhabitant, I spoke of some- 
thing out on Dartmoor, and he replied, “‘ Well, 
Dartymoor be a place I never were at.” I remarked 
that it was within a walk, and he replied, ‘‘I never had 
no occasion to go there.”” My own grandparents 
seldom stirred unless they had occasion. In a letter 
to my father, 16 May 1852, my grandfather says, “I 
hope we shall have a fine day, as your mother never 
was at Torquay, and I not for near thirty years.” He 
was sixty-three then, and she was seventy. Torquay 
is fifteen miles from here, and neither of them had 
ever lived more than thirty miles away. 


There was a project for a railway here as soon as 
the main line had reached Newton. My grandfather 
writes to my father on 25 April 1847, “The surveyors 
have been from Newton to Okehampton, marking 
out a new line. They seem to be guided by the 
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stream, and (if it takes place) they will go right up 
the meadows under here....I cannot fancy it will 
take place, for people are a little cooled down, and 
not so mad for speculation. Had it been projected 
some little time ago, no doubt it would have taken.” 
The project came to nothing then, but some years 
afterwards it was revived; and he writes on 30 January 
1861, “‘I find there was a meeting at Moreton 
yesterday about this line of railway from Newton to 
Okehampton, and a meeting to-day at Newton, and 
at Okehampton on Saturday.” 

The existing railway from Newton to Moreton was 
projected in 1858, and was carried out under the 
Moretonhampstead and South Devon Railway Act, 
1862. My grandfather writes to my father, 8 February 
1863, ‘‘ Mr Brassey has been down, and gone over the 
line marked out, but I cannot find what he thinks of 
it. He is staying at Torquay for the benefit of his 
health, and rides over some part of it every fine day. 
So I suppose something will be done, that is, if they 
can get the money, but people are not so forward 
with their money as heretofore for railroads.” Work 
was begun on 1o August 1863, but not near here till 
g November. In the autumn of 1864 surveys were 
made for an extension of the line from Moreton to 
Chagford; but nothing ever came of that. The line 
was opened to Moreton on 4 July 1866. 

The navvies made things unpleasant here, while 
the line was building. My grandfather writes to my 
father on 17 November 1864, “‘ More than a hundred 
discharged on Monday, and a pretty row there was: 
drunk altogether, and fighting altogether, except one 
couple fought in the meadows for an hour and got 
badly served, I hear. The same night the villains stole 
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all poor old **##*’s fowls. He had them under lock 
and key, but they broke in and took the whole, young 
and old....There is not a fowl or egg to be got here- 
about.” Writing on 29 March 1865, he describes 
a visit from a drunken navvy the day before—‘‘ about 
as fine a built tall likely a fellow as you ever saw, and 
nicknamed the Bulldog.” He asked for meat and 
drink, and was sent empty away. “I learnt that he 
worked Saturday and Monday, and received 5s. 6d. 
for the two days, slept in a barn and spent all his earn- 
ings at the public-house....Not long after I saw the 
policeman who belongs to the line—not the Lustleigh 
man—and he said, ‘If anything of the kind occurs 
again, send for me, and I will soon put all right.’ But 
he spends all his time on the line keeping the navvies 
in order; and before he can be got mischief may be 
done.” One of the dogs here had been poisoned by 
meat thrown her by a navvy, 22 September 1864. 
After that, he kept a revolver. 

Now that the cuttings and embankments are all 
overgrown and covered with verdure, one can hardly 
realize how hideous it all looked when they were raw 
and glaring. In that respect this was the worst piece 
of the line, as there are four cuttings here in less than 
a mile, and embankments almost all the way between 
them. But some of the viaducts and bridges are 
worthy of all praise. Just below here the line crosses 
and re-crosses the Wrey at a height of rather more 
than forty feet above the stream, first on a viaduct of 
two arches and then on a viaduct of three. And these 
are built of granite, and so well proportioned that 
there would be many pictures of them, could they 
be transferred to Italy and attributed to Roman or 
Etruscan builders. A little further up there is a 
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splendid archway, where the road goes underneath 
the line before ascending Caseleigh hill. 

The line was intended to curve round the outer 
slope of Caseleigh hill instead of cutting through it; 
but the curve was condemned as dangerous on so 
steep a gradient. And the plans were altered, to the 
disadvantage of the scenery, and also of the share- 
holders, as the cuttings were very costly. 

Financially the railway was a failure. There was 
a capital of £105,000 in shares and £35,000 in de- 
bentures, but the expenditure was £155,000. And 
the company was amalgamated with the South Devon 
company on 1 July 1872, the £105,000 in shares being 
exchanged for £52,500 in ordinary stock, and the 
£35,000 in debentures for £35,000 in debenture stock. 
And then the South Devon company was amalga- 
mated with the Great Western company on 1 February 
1876, each £100 of South Devon ordinary stock being 
exchanged for £65 of Great Western ordinary stock, 
and each {100 of South Devon debenture stock for 
£100 of Great Western 5 per cent. debenture stock. 
Thus £100 in shares came down to £32. tos. od. in 
stock; but part of the loss was wiped out afterwards, 
when Great Western stocks went up, £32. 10s. od. of 
the ordinary stock selling for nearly £60, while £100 
of the 5 per cent. debenture stock sold for nearly £200. 


As soon as Lustleigh station was completed, my 
grandfather took his time from the station clock—he 
could see the hands with his big telescope, looking 
over from a stile near here. Till then he took it from 
the sun-dial: he writes to my father, 16 January 1853, 
‘‘ My watch has taken to lose lately : unfortunately the 
sun does not give me an opportunity to see about the 
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time... .I shall depend on my own time as soon as 
the sun will give it me.” Though the sun gave him 
his time, he allowed for the equation; but many of the 
people here ignored the difference between mean 
time and solar time. The equation varies from fourteen 
minutes one way to sixteen minutes the other; and 
a variation of only half an hour was hardly worth 
considering in a sleepy place like this. He writes on 
14 January 1851, “My watch kept stopping and 
brought me late to meals, and I had the frowns of the 
folks: so returned to the old one, which is sure to 
bring me home in time, as it gains a half-hour in a 
day.” 

After the line was opened, the trains proclaimed the 
hours, as most people knew the time-tables approxi- 
mately, calling the 8.19 the 8, the 11.37 the 12, etc.— 
odd minutes did not count. As the trains upon this 
branch were ‘mixed,’ partly passenger and partly 
goods, there generally was some shunting to be done; 
but this caused no delay, as the time-tables allowed 
for it. If there was no shunting, the train just waited 
at the station till the specified time was up. The driver 
of the evening train would often give displays of 
hooting with the engine whistle while he was stopping 
here, and would stay on over time if the owls were 
answering back. 

The engines on this branch were quite unequal to 
their work, and there were no effective brakes then. 
Coming down the incline here, trains often passed 
the station; and passengers had to walk from where 
their train had stopped. My grandfather writes to 
my father, 12 March 1867, “On Saturday we had a 
runaway on the rails. The train passed here at 
4 o’clock with two carriages two trucks and a van, 
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and could not get on further than Sandick road, so 
unhooked the trucks, and was not careful to secure 
them, and they went off and passed the station full 
40 miles an hour. I was at the stile when they passed. 
Luckily did no harm and stopped at Teigngrace, and 
the engine came back and fetched them.” 

Lustleigh station once had a signal-post, though 
it now has none. Seeing both arms lowered for trains 
to come both ways, I felt a little uneasy, there being 
only a single line. But the station-master said, “‘ Well, 
there isn’t an engine up at Moreton; and, if a truck 
did run away, it wouldn’t stop because the signal was 
against it.” 

I fancied that this line was worked in rather an 
easy-going way, but I found the Eskdale line quite 
beat it. I took that line from Ravenglass to Beckfoot, 
19 August 1906, and there was a carriageful of bee- 
hives on the train. Besides stopping at the stations, 
the driver stopped at places where the bees would 
make good heather honey; and the guard got out and 
fixed the hives there, two or three at one place, one or 
two at another, and so on. 


The first time that a motor car was seen here (which 
was not so very long ago) it stopped just opposite the 
cottage of an invalid old man. He heard somethin’ 
there a-buzzin’ like a swarm o” bees, and he went out 
to look, although he had not been outside his door 
since Martinmas. It was a big car, and he said that it 
was like a railway carriage on wheels. I can myself 
remember the first railway train that came here, and 
I knew old people who said that they remembered the 
first cart. Before the days of carts they carried things 
on horses with pack-saddles. 
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There really must have been wheeled traffic here- 
abouts long before the memory of the oldest folk I 
ever knew. When they said that they remembered 
the first cart, I think they must have meant the first 
cart used for farm-work on the fields. But so long as 
farmers used pack-saddles on their fields, they would 
use them on the roads as well; and in an agricultural 
district-there would not be much other traffic. 

The old pack-saddle roads were paved for a width 
of about two feet in the middle, to give foothold for 
the horses, and then sloped up on either side, just 
giving room enough for the packs but none to spare 
for anyone to pass. One of these roads runs up the 
hill behind this house and is still in its old state, but 
most of them have now been widened out for vehicles. 

A century ago a tramway was laid down for bring- 
ing granite from the Haytor quarries to the head of the 
Teigngrace canal, where the granite was transferred 
to barges and went on to Teignmouth to be shipped. 
The quarries are about 1200 feet above the head of 
the canal, and the distance is about six miles in a 
straight line: so the tramway goes winding round upon 
an easier gradient, and thus comes within two miles 
of here. The lines are formed of granite slabs of no 
fixed size, but usually four or five feet long and one 
to two feet wide; and they are put down lengthways, 
with nothing in between them to impede the horses. 
Each slab has a level surface, about six inches wide, 
as a track for the wheels, and an upright surface, two 
or three inches high, to prevent their running off the 
track; but the remainder of the slab is rough. The 
gauge is fifty inches between the outsides of the up- 
right surfaces, and therefore fifty inches between the 
insides of the wheels. This tramway was completed 
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in 1820, and carried down granite for London Bridge, 
the British Museum, the General Post Office, and 
other buildings of that time. But it was abandoned 
when the quarries failed, and now its slabs are used 
for building or broken up for mending roads. 

The great roads over Dartmoor were not completed 
until about 150 years ago. One of them runs north- 
eastward from Plymouth to Moreton, and so to Exeter 
and London, and the other runs south-eastward from 
Tavistock to Ashburton. They cross each other at 
Two Bridges in the middle of the moor, and at some 
points they are nearly 1500 feet above the level of the 
sea. About three miles out from Moreton on the 
Plymouth road there is a road from Ashburton to 
Chagford; and at the crossing of these roads the 
highwaymen were hanged in chains, when caught. At 
least, my father and my grandfather both told me so; 
and such things might have happened even in my 
father’s time, as hanging in chains was not abolished 
until 1834. 

In the old days of practical joking it was one of the 
stock jokes to go out to some cross-road in the middle 
of the night, dig up the guide post, turn it round a 
right angle, and fix it down again with its arms all 
pointing the wrong way. There were two men whom 
I remember very well—friends of my father—and he 
told me that these two did this on Dartmoor several 
times, usually in snowstorms, as the snow soon covered 
up all traces of their work. But he thought the best 
part of the joke was in their going out on the bleak 
moorland in the snow to do a thing like that. 

It certainly was no joke riding out at night with a 
pair of lanterns fixed on underneath your stirrups to 
guide you in the dark. But travelling by coach was 
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not so very much better. In his diary down here, 
Friday 5 February 1836, my father notes—‘‘Snow 
up the country, so that the Tuesday coaches could 
not come in until Thursday.” Writing to him from 
London after a journey up, 7 April 1839, an old friend 
of his exclaims, ‘“‘Oh that Salisbury Plain, thirty-five 
miles of a wet windy night outside a coach, by god, 
sir, ’tis-no joke.” 


Until the rail reached Newton, letters came by 
coach to Chudleigh. Writing to my father on 25 June 
1843, my grandfather says, ‘‘ Our post is altered. There 
is a horse-post direct from Chudley to Moreton: the 
bag is merely dropt at the office locked: he takes no 
letters on the road. Now in future we shall be obliged 
to send to Bovey with and for letters.” They had 
hitherto sent out to Kelly Cross upon the Moreton 
road; but Bovey was two miles further off. Several 
people here gave sixpence a week each to an old 
woman for bringing their letters out from Bovey and 
taking letters back; and he writes on 12 July 1845, 
“The postwoman calls as regularly on Sunday morn- 
ings as on other mornings.” But on 15 February 1852 
he writes, ‘‘We have now a government appointed 
letter-carrier here: so the old woman, greatly to her 
discomfort, is out of a berth....This man delivers 
free, and carries free... .He delivers from Bovey town 
on to Wooly, Knowle, here, and on to Lustleigh town, 
and so far as Rudge: all others, Parsonage, Kelly, etc., 
to fetch their letters from Lustleigh town.” 

In the last years of coaching there were half-a- 
dozen daily services from London to Exeter and 
Plymouth, all serving different places on the way. 
Thus, one coach came down to Exeter by Shaftesbury 
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and went on by Ashburton, while another came down 
by Dorchester and went on by Totnes. For coming 
here the best plan was to take a coach that passed 
through Chudleigh. 

On 19 March 1841 my father started from Piccadilly 
in the Defiance coach at half past four, stopped at 
Andover for supper and at Ilminster for breakfast, 
and reached Exeter at half past ten. Allowing for 
stops, this meant travelling about ten miles an hour 
all the way, the distance being about 170 miles. He 
went on by coach to Chudleigh and drove from there, 
arriving here at half past one, twenty-one hours after 
leaving London. This was the last time that he came 
down all the way by road. 

On 10 October 1842 he started from Paddington 
by the mail train at 8.55 p.m., reached Taunton at 
2.55 a.m., and came on by the mail coach, stopping 
at Exeter from 6.15 to 7.0, and reaching Chudleigh 
at 8.0; and he was here soon after 9.0, “being only 
12% hours from London to Wreyland.” Coming by 
the same train on 20 March 1845, he reached Exeter 
at 4.5 by rail instead of 6.15 by coach, and he was here 
soon after 7.0. On 8 August 1846 he came from 
Paddington to Exeter by the express train in only 
43 hours, 9.45 a.m. to 2.15 p.m. He came by rail as 
far as Teignmouth on 26 November 1846, and as far 
as Newton on 2 April 1847. But the line from Exeter 
to Newton did not much improve the journey, as it 
added twenty miles by rail, and saved only seven 
miles by road. 

On the London and Exeter coaches the tips came 
to about a quarter of the fare: one to the guard, three 
to the drivers—drivers being changed at the supper 
and breakfast stops—and two to the ostlers at each 
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end. On 14 July 1839 my father writes to my grand- 
father that railway fares are comparatively low and 
no ‘fees,’ that is, tips: also that the ‘first rate’ carriages 
are good. 

Coming down by the Defiance coach the fare from 
London to Exeter was £3 for a seat inside, and by 
some of the other coaches it was £3. 10s.od. When the 
railway-had reached Taunton, the fare was £2. 18s. od. 
for first class on the train and inside on the coach. 
After it reached Exeter, the fare was £2. 4s. 6d., first 
class, and £2. 10s. od. by the express. It now is 
£1. 8s. 6d., first class by any train. 

Writing to my father on 1 March 1840, my grand- 
father concludes, ‘‘I have to request you do take an 
inside place in the coach. By no means go outside.” 
He had a notion that most people’s maladies could be 
traced to their travelling on the outside of a coach. 
He was himself a little deaf in one ear; and he always 
put this down to going across Salisbury Plain outside 
the coach on a freezing winter night. 

In 1841 there was an innovation; and he writes to 
my father on 22 June, ‘“‘ Moreton, they say, is all alive: 
there are three vehicles which they call Omnibusses. 
Wills goes from Exeter [through Moreton] to Ply- 
mouth, Waldron and Croot to Exeter and Newton.... 
All grades appear to go by this means, even the farmers 
go instead of horseback.” 


My grandfather writes on 27 April 1845 that 
Captain *x*x** has just returned from London. By 
some misunderstanding he was driven to the wrong 
station there, South Western not Great Western; and 
-at that date the South Western ran only to Gosport 
and Southampton. It being dark, he did not notice 
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this, and got into the train, and started off; and then 
“they told him he must take another train and cross 
over to the Great Western; but he said ‘the Devil take 
the train, I’ll have no more to do with it, but coach it.’ 
So he coached it all the way home, and did not arrive 
until Monday instead of Saturday.” 

A cousin writes to my father from Brighton, 
28 April 1842, “I was very glad to find from your 
note that you reached home safely, having escaped 
all the dangers of the railroad with its fearful tunnels. 
I think of returning [to London] by the good old 
stage-coach, slow though it be: it is better to lose 
time than to run the risk of being crushed to pieces 
in those dark tunnels, where you have not even a 
chance of saving yourself by jumping out.” 

My grandfather did not travel in a train until 
5 December 1846, and then he writes, “I had not 
much inclination to go in it after reading of so many 
collisions and accidents, but now I think I could 
form a resolution to go anywhere in it; but I shall not 
do so, unless it is for special purposes....I admit 
there is danger in all conveyances; but this, I think, 
with proper caution is by far the safest, and I shall in 
future (if ever I travel again) take about the middle 
carriage, for I see the hinder carriages are liable to be 
run into—therefore the danger is almost equal to 
that of the front, except the bursting of the engine.” 

In a letter of 13 February 1852 he warns my father 
of another danger. “I do hope you will leave the 
train at Exeter, when you come down, and not risk 
going on to Newton. The post is now arrived, near 
3 o'clock: another landslip just as the mail train came 
up. This has been the fifth slip.” And really the 
dangers were considerable then. These were reduced, 
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as years went on; but he never got quite reconciled to 
trains. When eighty years old and tired of life, he 
writes to my father, 8 June 1869, ‘‘However glad 
I should be to receive my call, I would prefer home 
to a railway carriage.” 

There was an old gentleman near here, who was a 
reckless rider, and met with many accidents out 
hunting, yet could not bring himself to face the 
dangers of the railway. At last—in 1851, I think— 
he had to go to London on some urgent business, and 
then (to use his own words) he committed his soul 
to its Creator, and took a ticket by the train. 


After staying a night at Dawlish on the journey 
down, my father notes on 7 October 1847, ‘‘ Went 
from Dawlish to Teignmouth by railway on the atmo- 
spheric plan, and to Newton by locomotive.” Brunel 
was the engineer of the line, and he had come round 
to the opinion that locomotives were wrong in 
principle—there was needless wear and tear and loss 
of power with engines dragging themselves along: 
the engine should be stationary, and the power trans- 
mitted. And he induced the company to build the 
line with stationary engines, which pumped the air 
out from a pipe between the metals, and thus drew 
the train along by suction. But the leakage was so 
great that the system was abandoned. 

Our branch line here was laid with the old broad- 
gauge rails on longitudinal sleepers, and was con- 
verted into narrow-gauge in 1892 by bringing the 
off-side rails and sleepers in towards the near-side. 
It has all been re-laid now with the usual narrow- 
- gauge rails and transverse sleepers, excepting a-few 
sidings. 
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On the broad-gauge there were eight seats in a 
compartment, first class, the narrow-gauge having 
_ only six. And in the Great Western carriages there 
was often a partition with a sliding door, making a 
sub-compartment on each side with two seats facing 
forward and two facing back. Passengers’ luggage 
used to be carried on the roofs of the carriages, being 
strapped down securely and covered with tarpaulins. 
But this was not peculiar to the broad-gauge. I re- 
member it on narrow-gauge lines as well, especially 
the Great Northern. 

Some of the old broad-gauge engines were worth 
seeing. On the Bristol & Exeter line there were 
engines that had a pair of driving wheels nine feet in 
diameter, and four pairs of carrying wheels set on 
two bogies fore and aft. These engines were taken 
over by the Great Western on the amalgamation of 
the Companies; but the Great Western, I believe, 
had no engines of its own with driving wheels of 
more than eight feet, except the Hurricane, whose 
driving wheels were ten feet in diameter. I used to 
hear it said that Brunel had driven the Hurricane 
himself, and made her run a hundred miles an hour; 
and these Bristol & Exeter engines certainly ran more 
than eighty. It was one of these that came to grief at 
Long Ashton on 27 July 1876. She turned right over, 
and threw up her driving wheels to such a height that 
they cleared the train, and came down upon the line 
behind it. 

Engines were given names just because stage- 
coaches had them. Aurora, Eclipse, Comet, Rocket, 
Highflyer, had previously been names of coaches. 
The most suggestive names—Crawley and Saint 
Blazey—are really names of places; and generally 
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the choice of names is feeble. The managers of foreign 
lines have more imagination. I once met Lars 
Porsenna at Clusium—Chiusi—on the train for Rome. 

A railwayman assures me that English engines talk 
and (being foul-mouthed creatures) use unseemly 
words. Since learning this from him, I have distinctly 
heard an engine saying, “blow and blast it, fétch 
another,” when sent off up these gradients here with 
load enough for two; and then, quite cheerfully, 
““ndéw I’ve done it, nédw I’ve déne it,” when it has 
reached the top. On first hearing Boito’s Mefistofele 
I recognized the chirruping of the angels as a familiar 
sound, but could not recollect where I had heard it. 
I had really heard it in expresses between Paris and 
Marseilles. The carriages had wheels, or springs, or 
something, which gave forth just that sound when 
they were running fast; and it may be heard on some 
of the Great Western carriages, but with a different 
rhythm and pitch. 

Until 1895 all Great Western trains stopped ten 
minutes at Swindon for refreshments. My father told 
me of a foreigner who went into the refreshment- 
room, had some soup, and was handed some one else’s 
change. On returning to the carriage, he extolled this 
English system, by which a passenger was entitled 
to a certain amount of refreshments, with a refund 
for the balance if he did not take the whole amount. 

Another foreigner described to me a very interest- 
ing survival of our feudal institutions, which he had 
observed while travelling in a train. At one station 
they waited, and waited, until a man came running 
along, carrying a Caduceus, which he handed to the 
driver; and then at last the train went on. He took 
the Caduceus to be the symbol of some great lord’s 
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permission to them to travel across his lands. And 
certainly the Staff did look rather like a Caduceus on 
some of the older lines that were worked upon that 
system. 


My grandfather liked travelling in a leisurely way, 
“the time my own,” and had no patience with my 
father’s way of travelling about the world, “ packing 
and unpacking, from steam carriage to steam vessel, 
all bustle and hurry,” as he puts it when writing him 
upon the subject on 1g August 1844. On going up 
the Rhine with him, he writes, 23 July 1855, ‘Two 
days more on the journey would have avoided the 
unpleasant part of it.”” But my father went his own 
way, and my mother kept to it after his decease. She 
went up the pyramids at Gizeh and Sakkarah, when 
she was sixty-three, and down a sulphur mine in Sicily, 
when she was sixty-six. 

My father notes in his diary, 3 May 1840, “‘ Yester- 
day in London I could scarcely get credited when I 
said that twenty-four hours previously I was in 
Brussels. Having steam the whole way, it is a very 
quick journey.” He left Brussels by rail at 4.15, 
reached Ostend at 9.0, left by steamer at midnight, 
and at 1.0 next afternoon ‘“‘made fast at Tower 
Stairs.” 

- Crossing by Dover and Calais in 1843, he writes 
on 15 July, “Started at 4.0 by the new railway from 
London Bridge to Folkestone, arriving at the latter 
at 3 p. 8: coaches waiting to take on to Dover. They 
were more than an hour in loading and getting the 
passengers. Reached Dover at } p. 10.” Next morn- 
ing, “the tide being low, the English mail steamer had 
left the harbour and was riding at anchor in the road- 
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stead, waiting for the mail. I put out in a boat at 6, 
but it was more than } p. 7 before we started, the 
letter bags being only that instant sent on board. We 
arrived off Calais at $ p. 10; but, the tide being low, 
the steamer anchored in the roads, and the passengers 
were landed in the boats which took the mail bags.” 
Returning on 13 October, he found the tide high but 
the sea rough, and the crossing took close upon four 
hours: then, coach to Folkestone, and on to London 
by the train. 

The foreign diligences were heavier and bigger 
than the English coaches, and did not travel so fast. 
On 9 October 1842 my father arrived at Boulogne by 
diligence from Paris, ‘“‘having been only 213 hours 
on the journey—140 miles—whereas in 1839 I was 
27 hours.”’ Going to Switzerland and Italy in Septem- 
ber 1840, he went by steamer from London to Havre 
in twenty-two hours, and by diligence in sixteen hours 
from Havre to Paris and seventy-five hours from Paris 
to Geneva. Then in nine hours from Martigny to 
Brieg—“‘tolerably good travelling, altho’ for a coach 
that takes the mail the delays are shameful”’—and in 
eleven hours across the Simplon from Brieg to Domo- 
dossola. This took me ten hours in September 1899, 
which was the last time that I crossed the Alps by 
diligence. Since then I have been through the 
Simplon tunnel half-a-dozen times, going from Brieg 
to Domodossola in fifty minutes. 

I crossed the Alps for the first time in August 1869, 
going by the Spluegen. I was with my father, mother, 
brother and sister; and we engaged a Vetturino—a 
man who owned the carriage and horses that he drove. 
We came back by the St Gothard in a carriage with 
post-horses. In travelling with a Vetturino, one had 
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to wait at various places, while his horses rested; but 
in posting one sometimes had to wait still longer for 
fresh horses. In September 1873 we came over the 
Arlberg in a carriage with post-horses—there is a 
railway tunnel underneath it now—and one day we 
did only nineteen miles. When the postmaster was 
innkeeper as well, it was not his interest to speed the 
parting guest. 

In driving across the Spluegen, we started from 
Coire, and halted for the nights at Thusis, Chiavenna 
and Varenna. There was rail to Thusis, and on from 
Chiavenna, when I came that way again; and dili- 
gences went from Thusis to Chiavenna in about ten 
hours. 

Posting across the St Gothard, we started from 
Como, stayed a night at Lugano and another at Airolo, 
and took the steamer at Fluelen for Lucerne. The 
tunnel had not been begun then. It was finished in 
1882; and I came through it for the first time in 
October 1883, reaching Lucerne in about seven hours 
from Como, 

Coming through by railway, one misses some of the 
excitements of the older style of travelling. When we 
went over in 1869, the diligence had been attacked 
by brigands the night before in the narrow gorge 
below Airolo. It was twilight when we reached the 
gorge; and suddenly we heard men galloping towards 
us. My sister made up her mind at once that they 
were brigands; but they turned out to be an escort 
coming down to see us through, and they rode on 
with us, their carbines in their hands. 


We came from Basle to London in 1869 in six-and- 
twenty hours, and in 1913 I came in fourteen hours. 
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There were neither dining-cars nor sleeping-cars in 
1869, nor were there any corridor-carriages, but only 
the old style of carriage that jolted one abominably. 
Yet my father kept talking of the speed and comfort 
of the train, for he was thinking of the journey in the 
diligence. I got little sympathy from him, when I felt 
tired in a train; and I have little sympathy with people 
who complain of travelling now. In fact, I sometimes 
feel a little jealous of their seeing things so easily that 
I saw only with trouble and discomfort. They have 
railways and hotels all over Greece; and, when I went 
there first in 1880, there were no hotels except at 
Athens, and no railways except from Athens to 
Peirzus, a distance of about five miles. 

But there was a pleasant way of travelling that is 
unknown to them. When I first went to Holland in 
1872, we travelled along the canals in a Trekschuit, 
a light barge drawn by two or three horses, tandem, 
that went along the tow-path at a trot. The seats were 
put up high enough to clear the banks of the canal; 
and you saw the country comfortably, as you went 
gliding through. These barges were formerly in use 
in Belgium also; and I found these entries in one of 
the old diaries here—‘25 July 1833. Dunkirk. By 
barge to Bruges....Changed barges at Furnes, the 
Belgian frontier....Changed barges again at Nieu- 
port... .27 July 1833. Bruges. Embarked in a superb 
barge, called the Lion, and drawn by five horses. It 
had carried Napoleon....Arrived at Ghent in the 
evening.” 

A steamboat was nicer than a diligence; and that 
really was the reason why people were always going 
up the Rhine. It was much the easiest way of getting 
to Switzerland and Italy. Going by the Rhine in 
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1855, my father notes that it was the seventeenth time 
that he had gone that way, either up or down the 
stream. That time he had his father with him, and 
chafed a little at the leisurely movements of the 
previous generation. But he never wished for any- 
thing more rapid than the steamboat on the Rhine, 
whereas I have found it tedious, and gone up by the 
train. 

He notes in his diary, 24 August 1874, “Elbe 
scenery rather fine, tho’ not equal to the Danube, 
Rhine or Moselle, but better than the Meuse or Loire.” 
Old letters and diaries can be trusted when they are 
recording facts; but they have never been revised, 
and may contain opinions which the writers would 
have modified on second thoughts. He wrote this at 
Dresden, just after coming down the Elbe from 
Schandau; and I imagine he was thinking of the 
scenery there, forgetting other parts. He wrote to 
my sister from Perugia, 17 September 1876, “This 
is the most curious and romantic place I ever saw: 
Laon is nothing to it.”” Curious and romantic places 
generally had bad hotels, and Perugia had a good one; 
and I suspect this made him view the place benignantly 
and give it this excessive praise. 


Looking at old diaries, I see that the cost of 
travelling on the Continent has varied very little in 
the last seventy or eighty years. There has been a 
decrease in the cost of transit; but this is counter- 
balanced by an increase in the charge for bedrooms. 
It used to be absurdly low; but the rooms were often 
very poor and sparsely furnished even at the best 
hotels. The charge for meals at table d’héte remains 
about the same. 
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My own experience of foreign tables d’héte now 
goes back nearly sixty years, having begun at Paris, 
15 September 1867, with a table d’héte of four 
hundred people at the Louvre Hotel—then in the old 
building on the other side of the street. So far as I can 
judge, the meals used generally to be better than they 
are, and they certainly were more abundant. The 
decline had begun before my time. After dining at 
the table d’héte at Meurice’s, my father notes in his 
diary, 3 September 1863—“‘ Not so good a dinner as 
they used to give there five-and-twenty years ago.” 
At the table d’héte at Blinzler’s at Godesberg, 
25 August 1852, the courses were: ‘‘1, soup; 2, roast 
beef and potatoes; 3, mutton cutlets and vegetables; 
4, fish and sauces; 5, ducks and salads: 6, hare and 
stewed fruits; 7, roast veal and salads; 8, shell-fish 
and puddings; 9, fruits, sweetmeats and cheese.” 

Innkeepers have changed their policy. They used 
to make their profit on the table d’héte, and they find 
they can do better now with people dining 4 la carte. 
In those days it literally was table d’héte, mine host 
sitting at the head of the table, and being helped first 
to make quite sure that everything was good. I saw 
this done at the Cloche at Dijon so recently as 
g August 1912; but it was a long while since I had 
seen this anywhere else. 

The queerest table d’héte I ever saw was at the 
Singe d’Or at Tournai, 26 March 1875. That was 
Good Friday ; and it was a first-rate fish dinner, lasting 
close upon three hours. There were eighty people 
there, mostly from the town, as there were few 
travellers about, and we were the only English. The 
citizens went steadily through the fifteen courses and 
drank dozens of champagne, and then went home 
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with a good conscience, feeling they had carried out 
the precepts of the Church in having a meatless day. 

In ordering wine at small hotels my father had a 
rule, which I have followed with success—Always 
order the wine of the country. You will get the wine 
of the country in any event, whatever you may have 
ordered ; and, if you order it under its own name, you 
may get it unadulterated. 


In travelling in Italy in 1851, my father took a 
chimney-pot hat to wear in the large towns, and he 
writes home on g September that another must be 
brought down to meet him on his reaching London, 
as he had given this away on going to the mountains. 
“It had become such an incumbrance that I gave it 
away today to a poor old man at Ala: he had a crowd 
soon around to see him in his new covering, for which 
he was very grateful.” He no longer took a chimney- 
pot when I began to go abroad with him—1867—but 
I have seen chimney-pots since then in most unlikely 
places. On 20 March 1882 I met an American near 
Jericho with chimney-pot and black frock-coat and 
everything to match: he said it was the best costume 
God ever made. On 28 December 1909 I met a Hindu 
on the cone of Mount Vesuvius; and he wore a 
chimney-pot and a very loud check suit—A friend 
now tells me that he met a native in Siam who wore 
a chimney-pot and nothing else at all. 

Writing from Interlaken on 17 August 1849, my 
father says, ‘‘You would be amused at seeing what 
monkies the fashionable gentlemen do make of them- 
selves in dress : perhaps one dressed like a mountaineer, 
or William Tell, will wear white kid gloves, or thin 
patent boots, or some other incongruity equally 
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ridiculous.” People do things better now: even 
invalids are fully dressed for climbing. 

Accidents in travelling were commoner then than 
now, and people took them more as matters of course. 
In an old diary here one page reads as follows, July 
1850—‘17, Schaffhausen. 18, Zurich. 19, Lucerne. 
20, do. 21, Escholzmatt. 22, Interlaken. 23, Lauter- 
brunnen, here I had the misfortune to fall over the 
Wengern Alp and break my leg, and was confined to 
my bed at this place 11 days, and then at Interlaken 
till Septr. 21. Expenses at hotels 730 francs, surgeon 
330 do.—i060. 21, left Interlaken for Berne. 22, Berne. 
23, Soleure. 24, Basle.’ Writing to my father on 
26 July “‘on my bed at Lauterbrunnen,” he takes it 
all quite calmly, just adding, “I shall have seen 
enough of snow and waterfalls....How much more 
beautiful is the sweet vale of Lustleigh.” 


Plenty of people went to Switzerland at the time 
when I first went—1869—far more than when my 
father went there thirty years before, but nothing like 
the crowds that go there now. They kept more to 
peaks and passes then; and they were always talking 
of Hannibal’s passage of the Alps. Junius was talked 
out: Tichborne and Dreyfus were yet to come; and 
Hannibal filled the gap. I used to hear them at home 
as well as there; and they all had their pet routes for 
Hannibal—Col d’Argentiere, Mont Genevre, Mont 
Cenis, Little Mont Cenis, Little St Bernard and 
Great St Bernard, and even Simplon and St Gothard. 
In 1871 I went looking for traces of the vinegar on. 
the Great St Bernard. My father upheld the Cenis 
routes as the only passes from which you can look 
down upon the plains of Italy. I doubt if Hannibal 
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did look down. I think he may have shown his men 
their line of march upon a map, just as Aristagoras 
used a map to show the Spartans their line of march 
282 years earlier. 

At that date (1869) people used still to go round 
Venice with Byrons, just as they go round with 
Ruskins now. It was Byron’s Venice that attracted 
them—the Venice of Marino Faliero and the Foscari, 
not the Venice of Carpaccio. As they could not 
conveniently Stand Upon The Bridge Of Sighs, they 
used to stand upon the Ponte della Paglia, and spout 
the famous lines at it from there. And they all went 
to see the Armenian Monastery, because it was a 
place where Byron stayed. Hardly anybody goes 
there now. 

My father used always to take a Byron with him, 
when he went abroad, and he used to write things in 
the margin. Thus, his comment on The Castled Crag 
is “‘Drachenfels. 31 July 1839. Good description— 
very correct.” I believe it was the usual thing to 
annotate your Byron as if it were a guide-book. 

From my father’s diary, Exeter, 23 October 1838— 
“When did I dream that the Ada of Childe Harold 
would ever appear to me as an ordinary, unnoticed 
and unadorned woman. I am half vexed I should 
have seen her, and yet would not have it otherwise... . 
I recollect when I first saw Brougham, and was 
standing opposite to him, I could not believe he was 
the extraordinary man I had been accustomed to hear 
so much about. But, now some years have passed 
away, my idea of him is very little lessened by his 
actual presence at that time. So may it turn out here. 
I hope it will: but, until it does, I shall read Byron 
with diminished satisfaction.” 
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After a tour in Italy, my father writes home from 
Ragatz in Switzerland, 16 September 1851, “From 
Italy one dared not write about the Government, for 
the Austrians open the letters; but the Government 
is the most despotic tyranny I ever heard of: an 
Italian cannot get a passport, or leave the country; 
nor can any foreign paper reach him; nor is he allowed 
to talk politics. 

“Venice was placarded whilst I was there with a 
Government proclamation, by way of warning to the 
people, that six persons had just been sentenced to 
the galleys (some for ten years, and one of the persons 
a lady) for daring to speak disrespectfully of the 
Government and the Emperor. The prisons are full 
of prisoners for talking politics: that by the Bridge of 
Sighs is crammed. 

“An Englishman was sent out of Florence for 
saying he thought the Government was right in having 
sentinels in the theatres. The Chief of the Police told 
him that the Government tolerated no remarks upon 
its acts, approving them or otherwise. 

“One of my American acquaintance, a physician, 
says that Hell, as an Institution, will wholly fail, if 
these tyrants don’t get their deserts in the Pit here- 
after. When an Englishman said at Milan he had seen, 
among other relics at a church, what the priests 
asserted was the veritable brazen serpent of Moses in 
the wilderness, the Doctor asked if they showed at 
the same time the darkness that came over Israel. 
When he said No, the Doctor said they might safely 
have offered to, as it overshadowed the whole land in 
the shape of the Austrian despotism. 

‘Venice and Milan are both under martial law, and 
soldiers swarm in them; and at Verona they were 
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preparing for a review of the whole army before the 
Emperor....To induce the inhabitants to attend, 
there was to be a lottery, and tickets given to all who 
chose to come. But the Italians will not be coaxed. 
At a previous review, not a single Italian came upon 
the ground.” 

Writing from Frankfort two days later, he says, 
**Here I encountered those evil spirits again, the 
Austrian soldiers. They are chiefly Hungarians and 
Croats, and sent to keep the people of this ‘Free’ City 
of the Empire from rising again.”” He had gone from 
Darmstadt to Freiburg by way of Radstadt on 
7 August 1849, and noted in his diary then, “‘ Baden 
abounds with Prussian troops: they were just shooting 
some of the insurgent prisoners at Radstadt.” He 
wrote from Interlaken, 17 August 1849, “‘I saw two 
Prussian officers at the Wengern Alp on leave of 
absence from Baden. They told me their troops had 
now 15,000 prisoners in Baden, and every Prussian 
among them they were shooting. I asked why, and 
they inquired if I could point out anything else they 
could do with them: as if it were a case of no alter- 
native.” 

Having to wait a little while at Brescia station on 
23 August 1869, I went into a show that was going on 
just outside. There was such riotous applause that 
I felt sure it must be something good, and I found it 
was the visit of General von Haynau to the brewery 
of Messrs Barclay and Perkins. Their brewery was 
one of the sights of London that all foreigners went 
to see, and he went to see it. The men discovered who 
he was, and nearly murdered him. And the Brescians 
were wild with joy at seeing this in the show, remem- 
bering the old Hyzena’s brutality to them in 1849. 
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That afternoon, in going across the field of Solferino, 
I heard a curious story of the battle, 24 June 1859— 
Nugent was a Field Marshal in the Austrian army. 
He was past eighty, and was merely a spectator, 
having no command; but he wore his uniform. He 
was watching the battle from an outlying point, and 
the French either saw him or heard that he was there. 
They argued that an officer of that rank would not be 
there unless there was a force behind him, and for a 
time this held them back from attacking the Austrian 
left. 

Ten years had removed all traces of the battle 
except the monuments and graves; but on going over 
the field of Gravelotte on 7 August 1875, just five 
years after the battle, 18 August 1870, I saw several 
patches of barren ground, and I was told that these 
marked the position of the ambulances, the surgeons 
having used things that afterwards sterilized the soil. 
And thereupon my father said that he saw patches of 
wheat of an unusual colour on the field of Waterloo 
five-and-twenty years after the battle, and he was 
told that these were places where horses had been 
killed in masses, when the cavalry charged the squares. 

In a letter of 18 September 1851 my father says, 
“T visited the scenes of Bonaparte’s early victories in 
Italy: Rivoli, Roveredo, etc....All the towns on the 
Adige bear mementoes of him in the cannon balls yet 
sticking into the houses, the inhabitants never having 
taken the trouble to extract them.” 


He notes in his diary, Liege, 30 July 1839, ‘“‘ There 
was an old gentleman in the diligence with me, whom 
I discovered to have known Napoleon. He was re- 
turning from his house at Brussels to his country house, 
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but lived in Paris for many years in Napoleon’s reign, 
and left on his abdication. He met him daily, and was 
Auditeur du Conseil d’Etat, at the meetings of which 
Napoleon generally presided. He said the likenesses 
of Napoleon were generally good, but it was impossible 
to give any idea by painting of the expression of his 
eyes—they were piercing, and he said ‘you could not 
look at him: his glance would read your very heart.’ 
He was pleasant when in good humour, but that was 
not always the case. He would always have an answer 
instantly on asking a question, and if a person did not 
know what he was asked, he must answer and say so 
without a moment’s delay.” 

In his diary, Paris, 15 September 1840, he notes 
that “the Palais de Justice is strongly guarded, as 
young Bonaparte is imprisoned there.’ And on 
17 September he notes that he was at Versailles that 
afternoon, and ‘‘there were no cheers or any sign of 
respect”? when Louis Philippe drove out from the 
Trianon. He told me how he got a lesson over there 
in the Continental way of taking off your hat to anyone. 
He met Louis Philippe strolling in the Tuileries 
gardens, and raised his hat to him as he would have 
raised it to Prince Albert or anyone like that in England. 
And in reply the King not merely raised his hat, but 
swung it right down to the level of his knees and up 
again. Some years afterwards he saw “‘ young Bona- 
parte” in the Tuileries gardens and Louis Philippe 
at Kew. 

He mentions in his diary, Nantes, 19 August 1847, 
that he had been talking to an old gentleman of over 
eighty, who had known Nantes since 1789. “In 
speaking of the horrible revolutionary scenes enacted 
at Nantes, he:said that the most violent fanatics, who 
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carried out the Butcheries and Noyades there, were 
chiefly small tradesmen, and continued to live there 
unmolested after the Restoration as if nothing had 
happened, and some few were living yet.” Nantes 
impressed my father very much at that time—‘‘I have 
not seen a finer town. It is really finer than Brussels 
or Frankfort, and, as a whole, even finer than Paris.” 

In his diary, Paris, 18 October 1839, he writes, 
“The streets here are worse, much worse, than in 
London, except just the Rivoli and one or two others, 
where there are arcades in front of the houses with 
flag stones. Not half or quarter of the other streets 
are flagged, and the common pavement is dreadfully 
uneven, besides not being level. Each side falling 
towards the centre makes the walking very disagree- 
able—and that centre generally running with mud or 
water affords the chance of every carriage that passes 
giving the foot travellers a splashing from head to 
foot. Besides, most of the streets are narrow, and many 
are filthy and muddy. 

“Tt really is a disgrace to the Parisians, who boast 
so much of the Invalides, to have such a vile public 
road to it, and infamously lighted. Amongst the trees 
and all in the dark I had to grope my way towards the 
Seine, nearly up to my ancles in mud. At last I 
reached the bridge, and then for a contrast came into 
the Place de la Concorde, covered all over with flag 
pavement, and with brilliant gas lights at every two 
~ or three yards, and often two together. But it is either 
the height of splendour or the height of meanness and 
misery here.” 


I saw Paris first in September 1867. It was then in 
all its glory, with the wide streets and stately buildings 
T 15 
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constructed in the previous fifteen years. The place 
was thronged with people of all nations, who had 
come to see the Exhibition; and there was huge 
prosperity.all round. The soldiers looked magnificent, 
especially the Zouaves and the Imperial Guard— 
long-service men with medals; and few people 
imagined that the Prussians could stand up to them. 
Yet there were some signs of insecurity. The official 
tune was Partant pour la Syrie; and, if anyone even 
whistled the Marseillaise, the police were after him at 
once. 

I saw Paris next in August and September 1871. 
And these are some of the things that I noted in my 
diary then—In the Rue de Rivoli some blocks of 
houses had been blown up, others burnt, and all more 
or less damaged. Of the garden front of the Tuileries 
only the outer walls were left: the New Louvre had 
been a little damaged, and was being re-roofed: the 
fire had not reached the Louvre itself. At the Palais 
Royal, the palace itself had been burnt, but not the 
shops underneath. Neither the Bourse nor the Opera 
House was hurt. There was nothing left of the Hétel 
de Ville except the outer walls and the chimneys with 
the statues on them; and these stood out well against 
the sky. Most of the neighbouring houses had been 
burnt. There were several shot holes through the 
Bastille Column. The remains of the Vendéme 
Column had already been removed, but the base was 
still there, a good deal broken on the side on which the 
pillar fell—and the man with the telescope was there 
as before. The arcade in the Rue de Castiglione was 
covered with bullet holes. In the Place de la Concorde 
the statue of Lille had been knocked to pieces by a 
shell, also one of the fountains—the further from the 
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river—but the Luxor obelisk was safe. Out by the 
Auteuil Gate every house had been more or less 
damaged by shells, and a good many had been pulled 
down for fear of their collapsing. The stone fortifica- 
tions were not much damaged, but the earthworks 
above them were covered with shell-holes. For 300 
yards outside the fortifications the trees in the Bois 
de Boulogne had been cut down, but very few of the 
others had been damaged. 

Paris has never recovered from that blow, and its 
slovenliness under the Republic contrasts badly with 
its smartness in the Second Empire. The damage was 
made good, but there has been little progress since; 
and meanwhile Vienna has become the finest town in 
Europe. Berlin has grown enormously; and the 
pleasant old town is lost amidst the dreariness of its 
extensions. It was after the events of 1870 that build- 
ing started there, and started at Rome also in much the 
same style. But a style that does not matter in Berlin 
is quite exasperating in such a place as Rome. 

During the siege of Paris there was Aurora Borealis 
on the nights of 24 and 25 October 1870. I have never 
seen anything else so brilliant in the sky—the Kra- 
katoa sunsets were nothing to it. A friend of mine was 
in Paris at the time, and his diary says, ‘‘ The colour 
was blood mixed with water.’’ People in London— 
myself among them—fancied that Paris was in flames, 
and that this was the reflection in the sky. But, when 
the Communists did what the Germans did not do, 
there was no glare visible so far away. 

Going from Calais to Paris on 15 August 1871, 
I noted in my diary that ‘“‘the Prussians were still in 
possession of the station at Amiens”; and, returning 
on 11 September, ‘“‘in passing St Denis, saw the 
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Prussians packing their guns and ammunition on 
railway trucks, and preparing to evacuate the place.” 
The expresses were still made up with English 
carriages, as much of the French stock had been 
burnt. 

Passing through Boulogne on 8 September 1873, 
I noted that ‘“‘there were great rejoicings going on 
there on account of the payment of the Indemnity.” 
The final instalment had been paid on the 5th, and 
the army of occupation had begun its final move that 
morning, the 8th. It evacuated Verdun on the 13th, 
and crossed the frontier on the 16th. It had evacuated 
Nancy after the payment of the previous instalment 
on the 5th of August. And at Augsburg I noted in my 
diary, 12 August 1873, ‘‘ Drove to the Rathaus, a fine 
old gabled building, internally in a state of great con- 
fusion, resulting from a banquet the night before to 
the Bavarians, who had just returned from the occu- 
pation of the French territory.” 

From my diary, Nuremberg, 2 September 1874— 
“The fourth anniversary of Sedan. The town in a 
state of utter excitement: every house with one or two 
banners (Bavarian or German), each several stories 
long, hung out from the upper windows, and wreaths 
of evergreens from all the rest; all the inhabitants 
either drinking beer or walking up and down the 
town without any particular object; bands of music 
marching about in a similar way. At ten o’clock 
I went to service at St Sebald’s, which, large as it is, 
was crammed: quite three thousand people, I should 
think. Some chorales sounded very well when sung 
by so many: they were afterwards repeated by a band 
on the top of the tower, apparently for the crowd 
outside to sing to, but the crowd did not seem much 
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taken with the idea, and merely listened to the band. 
Walked about looking at the decorations for a long 
time. The place could not have looked prettier, as the 
flags hid the houses, which are plain, and one could 
only see the roofs, the most picturesque part. Left 
Nuremberg at two, and got to Frankfort at eight: a 
very hot journey. All the stations were much decorated, 
and fireworks were going on at Frankfort. Drove 
through the Zeil to the Taunus station, and went by 
rail to Biebrich on the Rhine, arriving at half past 
eleven.”’ 

I well remember that journey. I was going in the 
morning with my father, mother, brother and sister; 
but at the station we found that a bundle of umbrellas 
had been left at the hotel, and I was deputed to secure 
it and follow by a later train. And the guards and 
passengers were all very inquisitive as to how it came 
about that an English boy of sixteen should be travelling 
across Germany, all by himself, with no other luggage 
than a bundle of umbrellas. 

From my diary, Freiburg, 2 September 1875— 
“Great firing of cannon early in the morning to cele- 
brate Sedan: the town pretty generally decorated with 
flags, but the inhabitants not so enthusiastic as the 
Nurembergers on the last anniversary....Left Frei- 
burg at half past twelve, and reached Strassburg at 
half past three....The inhabitants either do not 
rejoice very greatly at Sedan, or do so very quietly.” 


I was in Rome on 20 September 1876, which was 
the sixth anniversary of the taking of the city, and 
again on the same day in 1897. There was a parade of 
Garibaldians each time, and in 1876 it ended in some 
rioting. The citizens had done better with the Pope 
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than they were doing with the King just then, and 
they had no kindly feelings for the people who had 
brought about the change. 

Garibaldi had picked his men, and they looked firm 
and grim, giving one the notion that they would stick 
at nothing to attain their ends. As a rule, they did 
not look much like Italians; and in 1897 they made 
rather a display of their contempt for the little con- 
scripts of the Italian infantry. 

I saw Garibaldi several times in London; but the 
surroundings did not suit him, and he looked more 
slovenly than heroic with his dingy cloak and un- 
kempt hair. He had a great ovation, when he made 
almost a triumphal entry into London on 11 April 
1864. But he was in an open carriage, and the crowd 
was so very friendly and so anxious to shake hands 
with him, that at last they pulled the rumble off the 
carriage, together with the solemn footmen who were 
seated there. That happened in Pall Mall, and I did 
not actually see it. 

I chanced to see another sort of entry into London 
on 24 March 1889. I was walking along the top of 
Trafalgar Square, and noticed an open carriage coming 
up from Charing Cross, followed by a shouting rabble. 
When it came abreast of me, I saw Rochefort and 
Boulanger sitting in it side by side, Rochefort with 
the air of a showman, and poor Boulanger holding a 
ridiculous bouquet and bowing to this mob. I think 
he wished himself back in his command, taking the 
salute. 

Abdul-Aziz, the Sultan of Turkey, came to 
England in 1867, and was present at a review at 
Wimbledon on 20 July. He was riding along the 
ground with the Prince of Wales and the Staff, when 
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suddenly a mass of well-dressed men broke through 
the barriers, and made a rush towards him. And then 
two squadrons of the Life Guards came down at a 
gallop, knocked over the leaders of the rush, and closed 
up round the Sultan. I was on the Grand Stand, and 
saw the whole thing admirably. The explanation was 
that the Sultan’s saddle-cloth was studded with 
diamonds, and the ‘swell-mob’ thought that it could 
grab them. But it looked more like an attempt at 
assassination; and he must have taken it for that, 
judging by the way he managed his horse. However, 
he had nearly nine years more of absolute power 
before he was deposed and bled to death. 

At one time or another I have seen a good many 
people of renown; but I have never seen anything 
more magnificent than the Emperor Frederick, when 
Crown Prince, seated on his horse and wearing the 
white dress of the Cuirassiers. He was grander even 
than the statue of Bartolomeo Colleoni. 

I saw the Mahmal at Cairo on 11 February 1882. 
There was a vast crowd, and the Mahmal was received 
with a salute of sixteen guns, and the Khedive with a 
salute of twenty-one; but neither made so great a show 
as Arabi. On2 February he had made himself Minister 
of War, and there was a notion that he would choose 
this occasion for making himself Khedive; but 
nothing happened then. I had passed through Tell 
el-Kebir on 4 February, and should have looked at it 
more closely, had I foreseen what would be happening 
there on 13 September. I sailed from Alexandria on 
11 March, and never imagined then that there would 
be a massacre there on 11 June, and a bombardment 
on 11 July. 

On the morning of the procession I saw the Mahmal 
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saddled on its camel: after which the camel went out 
to meet the Mecca Caravan, and then marched into 
the city with the pilgrims, as though it had come all 
the way from Mecca. Asa matter of fact, the Mahmal 
is nothing but a pair of panniers with a canopy above, 
such as women ride in when they make the pilgrimage, 
only more ornate. There is nothing whatever inside 
it. The story is that queen Sheger ad-Durr made the 
_ pilgrimage in very splendid panniers about the year 
1250; and such panniers have been sent each year since 
then, though nobody has ever ridden in them. The pro- 
cession was too straggling to be impressive as a whole, 
but some things in it were striking—particularly the 
Sheikh of the Camel. That holy man kept wagging 
his head from side to side, as if he wished to shake it 
off; and he was said to go on wagging it all the way 
from Cairo to Mecca and back. 


I went to Siena to see the Palio in August 1898. It 
has not been vulgarized like the Carnivale, as it comes 
at a season when few people go to Italy—In my 
opinion, people generally choose the wrong time of 
year for going there. To see Italy in all its glory, one 
must be there at the Vintage. 

Strictly speaking, the Palio is the banner which 
forms the prize in a race of ten horses, representing 
ten of the seventeen wards into which the city is 
divided; seven of the wards being selected by rotation 
and three by lot. There are trial races on the 14th and 
15th, and the race itself is on the 16th. It is run in 
honour of God and of the Blessed Virgin Mary, by 
statute of 17 June 1310; and the horses go to church 
before the race, and are blessed and sprinkled with 
holy water after certain prayers on their behalf. 
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The whole history of such festivals is given in Palio 
and Ponte by William Heywood, 1904. On looking 
into this, I found references to the Palio of 1898, and 
on plate 22 I found the top of my straw hat in the 
foreground of the picture. The hat is unmistakeable— 
built specially for me at Christy’s with wider brim 
and lower crown than was usual at that period. 

Siend is still a mediaeval city; and the race is run 
inside the city in a semicircular space enclosed by fine 
old buildings. But the race itself is not as interesting 
as the procession that precedes it. The city and its 
seventeen wards are represented by about 180 men, 
all in costumes of the Fifteenth Century, and the 
chief in splendid armour: the horses go with the 
members of the wards for which they run: the Palio 
is carried on a wagon in the middle; and the proces- 
sion ends with the standard of the city on the mast of 
the Carroccio, the great wagon round which the 
struggle centred at that Battle of the Standard fought 
at Mentaperti on 4 September 1260. I have seen as 
brilliant a sight with the bull-fighters entering the 
Plaza de Toros in procession—Madrid, 9 September 
1877—but this was more impressive with its stately 
movement round that venerable place, the deep notes 
of the ancient drums and trumpets, and the great bell 
—the Campanone—roaring in its tower. 


From my diary, Antwerp, 20 August 1872—‘‘Saw 
the Procession of the Giant from a house in the Rue 
de Chaperon. This procession takes place every third 
year on the last day of the Kermis: it commemorates 

_the killing of a giant who held a castle on the banks 
of the Scheldt. First came an immense figure of a 
dolphin... . Then a basket-work figure of the Giantess, 
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about twenty-five feet high: seated and holding in 
one hand a spear and in the other a shield with the 
city arms. Then the Giant, another figure of the same 
sort: in armour and carrying a club and sword.” 

The procession was performed out of due season on 
19 September 1843 for the benefit of Queen Victoria 
and Prince Albert; and they went afterwards to the 
studio of Gustaf Wappers, and commissioned him to 
paint a picture of it. The picture is in the King’s 
collection, and is engraved in Hall’s Royal Gallery 
of Art. It depicts three ladies at an open window, 
looking down on the procession as it passes through 
the Place de Meir, the Giant in the middle distance, 
and the Cathedral spire in the background. I have 
the preliminary sketch in oils; and this gives a second 
window, showing the palace in the Place de Meir, 
and the royal party on the balcony. 

The three ladies in the picture were the painter’s 
wife and her sisters. They were the daughters of 
John Knight, a brother of my mother’s mother, and 
thus were cousins of mine. John Knight was pay- 
master of a battalion of the King’s German Legion 
from 1814 to 1816; and after the Waterloo campaign 
he married the beautiful (and wealthy) daughter of 
the banker through whom he drew the pay at Brussels. 
The marriage brought him into contact with large 
financial interests on the Continent, and he settled at 
Antwerp as a banker; and there he made the acquaint- 
ance of Wappers. I remember Wappers very well. In 
his later years he lived in Paris, and I used to go to his 
house there. He had been a success as a painter, had 
been made a Baron, and so on; and was altogether 
very well contented with the world. He died in 1874. 

Amongst other things by Wappers, I have a portrait 
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in pencil of my great-aunt Mary Knight, signed and 
dated 1843, and a portrait in oils of Charley (a King 
Charles spaniel) signed and dated 1849 with inscrip- 
tion to “‘oncle Ch' Knight,”’ that is, his wife’s uncle, 
my great-uncle Christopher Knight, the owner of 
the dog. 

The dog’s portrait hangs here next its master’s, 
a big three-quarter length in naval uniform with 
medal and clasps and the K.H. This portrait of him 
came to my mother after his decease, and was hung 
in the dining-room of our house in London. There 
happened to be a dinner party soon after it arrived, 
and some of the guests were rather finding fault with 
it both as a work of art and as a likeness of the 
man, when unexpectedly a little voice proclaimed, 
“T painted it.” It was the voice of Frederick Havill, 
a painter who had met with some success, but was 
a long way from achieving greatness. They had all 
forgotten who the painter was; and on finding they 
were face to face with him they discovered many 
merits in his work. 


In a letter of Edward Knight, my great-grandfather 
—I have seen the letter, but have not got it here—he 
speaks of meeting the Prince Regent at a dinner at 
Brighton, “‘and H.R.H. was pleased to say that Eliza 
was an uncommon pretty girl.” Eliza was my grand- 
mother; and she must have been uncommonly pretty, 
if she was really like a miniature of her by William 
Wood that I have here. I have drawings by Stroehling 
of her brother Joseph Knight and of her husband 
_H.T. King—my maternal grandfather—and Joseph 
had fine features then, though in old age (when I 
remember him) his nose suggested port. I have been 
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told that he was one of the three best-looking men in 
London in his time, and that Byron was one of the 
other two, but I cannot remember who the third was. 
I have also been told that there were letters to him 
from Byron, and they fell into the hands of one of 
my great-aunts; and she destroyed them as “things 
that no right-minded person would desire to read.” 

In my library there are many volumes that be- 
longed to these great-aunts; and they are just the 
books that all ‘right-minded’ persons would desire 
to read. There are three editions of Pascal’s Pensées 
and none of his Provinciales; and there are five Tassos 
to one Dante, and that one has nothing but the 
Paradiso. 

The last of these great-uncles and great-aunts lived 
on till 1886. I remember several of them in my 
earliest years, especially at Cheltenham; and, when 
I first read Cranford some years after that, I felt that 
I had met the characters before. Cheltenham was 
perhaps more opulent, but the people were the same. 
They were full of genuine kindness, but incredibly 
slow and ceremonious, always giving precedence to 
the wife of my great-uncle Joseph, because she was 
the daughter of a Peer. I can hardly imagine people 
of that type except in shaded drawing-rooms with 
china bowls of rose-leaves; yet some of them had 
figured in less tranquil scenes. 

As a lieutenant in the 15th Light Dragoons—now 
15th Hussars—my great-uncle Edward Knight was in 
command of Sir John Moore’s escort at Corunna. He 
was close by when Moore was hit, and he helped to 
bury him, 17 January 1809; and in after years he in- 
veighed against the celebrated poem on the Burial. It 
was not like that, and “had no damned poetry in it.” 
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He went through the rest of the Peninsular War; 
and, as a major, he took over the command of the 
11th Portuguese Dragoons at the battle of Vittoria, 
21 June 1813. He received the gold medal and several 
foreign decorations, and retired with brevet of lieu- 
tenant-colonel. His brother Henry Knight went 
through the whole of the Peninsular War, 1808 to 
1814, as. paymaster of the 5th battalion of the King’s 
German Legion; and he was at the battle of Waterloo, 
18 June 1815, as was his brother John Knight, then 
paymaster of the 2nd battalion. They were both in 
La Haye Sainte; and the position was shown me care- 
fully when I visited the battlefield, 13 August 1868. 
The buildings had been loopholed; and I was told 
that it was very unpleasant inside, when the enemy 
put their muskets through the loopholes and began 
to fire in. 

John and Henry had the Waterloo medal, and 
Henry also had the Gwalior star, as he was at the 
battle of Punniar, 29 December 1843. He was then 
in the 9th Lancers, to which he was transferred in 
1819. He was with his old battalion at the taking of 
Copenhagen, 7 September 1807; and curiously his 
brother Christopher Knight was there also, as a 
midshipman on the Minotaur. 

These four great-uncles of mine saw a great deal 
of hard fighting without ever being wounded; but 
I find it recorded of Christopher at the bombardment 
of Algiers, 27 August 1816, that “the gallant officer 
had the misfortune to be severely contused.” When 
the old wooden ships were hit by heavy shot, great 
chunks of wood came flying off inside; and, if you 
- were hit by one of these, you were not wounded but 
contused. 
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Edward had a son Godfrey Knight, a captain in 
the 64th—now Staffordshires—who was in the 
Indian Mutiny and Persian War. When he came to 
stay with us, his anecdotes outshone Aladdin and 
Sindbad in my youthful mind: the Jinn seemed tame 
beside the Gwalior Rebels as described by him. And 
he loomed up pretty large himself, when I saw him 
in his uniform with medals and clasps. He wore the 
long whiskers of that period with eye-glass and 
moustaches ; and the eye-glass seemed to be a fixture, 
but in an action in the Mutiny, “unfawt’nately I 
dwopped my glass, and the demm’d Pandies nearly 
got me, haw!” He died at sea on his way out again, 
24 August 1862. Troop-ships still took three months 
on the voyage, going by the Cape. 

Amongst old letters here, I found one from a distant 
relative, Lucknow, 1 May 1857—“‘ The Bengal Army 
has been in a sad state lately owing to an idea that 
Government were issuing cartridges in the making up 
of which cows and pigs fat was used, the mere handling 
of which (to them) impurities would destroy their 
caste. From what I have heard from excellent 
authority there is no doubt of some objectionable 
material having been used, and it was shameful of the 
Government attempting to issue them. I was told 
by our Brigadier (but as a secret) that the propriety 
of doing so had been canvassed in Council, so what- 
ever happens lies on their shoulders. I could hardly 
have believed any old Indians would have been so 
foolish. The matter is now dying away, and the men 
practising at the Enfield Rifle schools have ghee 
served out to them to grease the wads.” On 30 May 
the Mutiny reached Lucknow. His horse was shot 
under him that evening, and the Brigadier was killed 
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not two yards off; but he came safely through the 
siege. 


My great-uncle Christopher Knight was on the 
Impregnable at the bombardment of Algiers, 27 
August 1816, and shortly afterwards he did a con- 
scientious drawing of the ship, showing all the shot- 
holes in.the hull and the damage to the rigging. I have 
it here, with two other water-colours that he did then. 
One of them shows the ships taking up their positions 
for the bombardment, the Queen Charlotte carrying 
Lord Exmouth’s flag as Admiral of the Blue: which 
flag, now nearly black, may still be seen in Christow 
church, about five miles from here. The other shows 
the bombardment in progress—clouds of smoke with 
the Impregnable and the Rear Admiral’s flag just 
showing through. 

As works of art these water-colours are of little 
merit, but probably would please such critics as 
James on Turner’s Battle of Trafalgar, Naval History, 
vol. 111, p. 473, ed. 1902. “‘ The telegraphic message 
is going up, which was hoisted at about 11.40, the 
mizentopmast is falling, which went about 1.0, a 
strong light is reflected upon the Victory’s bow and 
sides from the burning Achille, which ship did not 
catch fire until 4.30...and the Redoutable is sinking 
under the bows of the Victory, although she did not 
sink until the night of the 22nd, and then under the 
stern of the Swiftsure.” 

Instead of drawing what they saw—which might 
be interesting now—people used to occupy themselves 
with copies; and I have inherited many portfolios of 

these uninteresting things. But there are copies after 
Prout by my mother’s sister, Emma King; and, on 
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comparing one of these with its original, I found 
wonderfully little difference. Many of Prout’s best 
water-colours went into the collection of the late 
Martin Swindells of Bollington; and he lent them to 
my aunt to copy, while she was staying at a house 
near there. It must have been between 1850 and 
1858, but I do not know exactly when. There are a 
dozen of them framed and hung here. 

I once did a water-colour that I thought worth 
framing; but friends said such unkind things about 
it that I took it down and put it in a drawer. It was 
meant for the apse of a cathedral—no cathedral in 
particular, though I suspect I had Toledo in my 
mind. Looking at it thirty years afterwards, I fancied 
that it was not such a failure after all—unquestionably, 
some parts of it were excellent: so I took it out again, 
and hung it up. And then the friends explained to me, 
“The picture’s just as bad as ever, only your eyesight 
has got worse.” I took it down once more. 


In my earlier years I heard a good deal of the 
Pre-Raphaelite movement, as embodied in William 
Holman Hunt. When he was painting his Eve of 
St Agnes in 1847, he wanted a couple of blood- 
hounds to complete the picture. Meeting a couple 
in the road, he tracked them to their lair, which 
was the house of John Blount Price, an old friend 
of my father and god-father to me. He lent his dogs, 
and thus began a friendship which lasted till his 
death in 1889. 

My portrait was painted by Emily Holman Hunt 
in 1868. She was William’s sister, and had acquired 
all his mannerisms. My hair sticks out like wrought- 
iron railings round my head; and I have my old 
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nurse’s authority for saying that I never wore such an 
ill-starched collar in my life. 

There is also a water-colour of his here, which looks 
like the estuary of the Teign near Newton. I asked 
him if it was, 7 February 1909, and he told me that 
he remembered doing it while on a walking tour in 
1860, and it was somewhere between Falmouth and 
Exeter; but he was not certain where. He sketched 
the scene by moonlight, and put notes in pencil of the 
colouring of the various parts; but he did not rub the 
pencil out when he put the colours on, and now these 
notes show through the colouring. He said he knew 
they must come through in course of time. Unless 
they had, I should never have guessed what tint would 
be described as dusky pink. 

On hearing people talk of the Pre-Raphaelite 
movement now, one wonders if they realize how 
thoroughly Post-Raphaelite the world was when that 
movement started (1848) and for long years after- 
wards. Here is an extract from my diary, 22 August 
1874, on my first visit to Dresden. I was only sixteen 
then, and have never been a judge of pictures, though 
they have always interested me; but I think it gives 
the point of view from which most people saw things 
at that time. “To the picture-gallery in the Zwinger, 
and at once went to the Sistine Madonna, which has 
a room to itself at one end of the building. After 
seeing many bad or indifferent copies of a picture, 
it is difficult to appreciate the original at once: it 
is certainly a most wonderful production, and, as a 
painting, far surpasses anything I have yet seen, but, 
- as a composition, I do not like it so much as Titian’s 
Assumption or Murillo’s Immaculate Conception.” 
[I never understood the composition till I did what 

> 16 
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very few people take the trouble to do—went to 
Piacenza, 7 August 1898, and looked at the church 
of San Sisto, for which the Madonna was painted. 
On seeing the rectangular windows and their curtains, 
I understood the composition at once.] ‘‘Then went 
to Holbein’s Madonna, a Dutch lady in black velvet 
and frills: not very impressive after Raphael’s. The 
other principal pictures are Correggio’s La Notte, a 
wonderful composition of light and shade, Titian’s 
Tribute Money, Carlo Dolce’s Christ blessing the bread, 
and Battoni’s Magdalene.” 

People care no more for Pompeo Battoni now than 
they cared for Botticelli then. The fashion is all the 
other way; and concessions must be made to fashion, 
even in a picture-gallery. And in most collections 
now the later works have been displaced by early 
works, almost always inferior in execution, and very 
often inferior in conception also. At the Uffizi the 
works of Botticelli now have a room apart; but for 
many years after I first went to Florence the Birth of 
Venus was hanging in the outside corridor, and did 
not even get a star * in Baedeker. 

In his essay on Botticelli, written in 1870, Walter 
Pater termed him ‘a secondary painter,’ yet found so 
much in him to praise, that people hardly noticed this. 
And that was the beginning of the craze, at any rate 
in England. Iknew Walter Pater, and always found him 
much more level-headed than people might imagine 
from his style of writing. And he had no illusions here. 
It is just the old story—Wilkes never was a Wilkite. 


All my earlier views of art were dislocated by the 
opening of the Grosvenor Gallery, 1 May 1877. By 
that time I had seen all the great galleries of Europe, 
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except the Hermitage, and thus had material for 
forming an opinion, though the opinion may have 
been quite wrong. Anyway, I recognized there a style 
of art that certainly was great, and yet could not be 
classed with the Old Masters or the Modern Painters, 
or even as Eclectic. The style is hackneyed now; but 
in 1877 the Days of Creation was as great a surprise 
as Sartor Resartus in 1833 or Pickwick in 1836. 
Carlyle and Dickens were established long before my 
time, and were suffering then from imitation; and 
I could not see the reason why those books were 
praised so lavishly by the people who read them when 
they first came out. And now the younger generation 
cannot understand such praising of that picture and 
the others that were with it. This generation has 
grown up in a sort of ‘greenery-yallery’ Grosvenor 
Gallery, and has never had to face the pea-greens and 
vermilions of the past. 

Art has made strange moves since then. Personally, 
I am always glad of the impressions of a mind that is 
brighter than my own, but I do not want the impres- 
sions of a mind that is still duller; and I get impatient, 
when the dull mind goes with a clumsy hand, so that 
the artist cannot even give me such impressions as 
he has. 

In the days of the Pre-Raphaelites the professional 
critics did their best to crush the young men who could 
paint, and nowadays they praise the young men who 
can neither paint nor draw. I have generally found 
professional models acuter than professional critics 
in their judgements upon works of art. When models 

sit for great artists, they will ask them now and then 

why they do this or that and why they do it one way 

rather than another. Thinking the answers over and 
16-2 
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comparing them, the models get an insight into things 
that critics do not always understand. 

I believe that public taste is guided more by 
Baedeker than by any other man or body of men or 
books. When I go sight-seeing abroad, I see people 
of all nations relying on his Guides. They hardly look 
at anything unless it has a star *, and when there is a 
double star **, their admiration knows no bounds. 
Stars, however, rise and set, and single and double 
sometimes interchange. I have compared his treat- 
ment of the Brera at Milan in his Northern Italy in the 
first English edition, 1868, and in the fourteenth, 
1913. (I had these with me on the earliest and the 
latest of my visits there.) In 1868 six pictures have 
a star, and one has a double star. In 1913 the double 
star remains, and two of the single stars, but the other 
four have disappeared; and there now are stars to 
seven pictures that had none in 1868. And people go 
star-gazing just the same. 

My father made old Baedeker’s acquaintance in 
1839 or ’40, and formed a very high opinion of him. 
At that time he was a bookseller in Coblence, and 
little known outside the Rhineland, the subject of his 
earliest Guide. 


My father was never a collector, but would some- 
times buy a thing he liked. My grandfather did not 
approve, and used to write him letters about it, thus, 
27 May 1855, “‘I should say your money might be 
more advantageously employed than with coins and 
pictures.’”” When my grandfather was eighty and my 
father fifty, this lecturing still went on: 27 July 1869, 
“You may say No business of mine. Iam your father.” 
It was my turn next. I had a little money when I came 
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of age, and I had a wish to buy a picture by Burne- 
Jones, Laus Veneris. My elders looked askance, and 
talked about Consols; but I should have made a very 
much better investment than Consols, had I bought 
that picture then and sold it some years afterwards. 

Amongst other presents when I came of age, I got 
a pair of old bronze busts of Roman emperors. They 
have béen a source of pleasure to me now for forty- 
seven years; but a dear old lady asked me on that 
festal day what comfort I should find in them upon 
my death-bed. There is a precept in the Talmud, 
Baba Bathré, vol. v1, page 60 b—‘‘ If they are merry 
at a wedding-feast, cast ashes on the bridegroom’s 
head.” Happily, she did not know of that. She would 
have done it, if she had. 

I began collecting Greek vases soon after I had 
come of age, and I found many pitfalls in the way. 
Thus, I bought three vases somewhere in Etruria in 
1883, and the owner undertook to smuggle them out 
of Italy; but one of the three he sent me was not one 
of the three I chose, and I had no redress. There was 
never much risk of buying a vase that was a downright 
sham. Plenty of ancient vases come to light in a 
dilapidated state, and the forgers fake these up in 
preference to making new ones. I got to know their 
tricks, but have not kept pace with them since I gave 
up collecting. In looking at a vase not long ago, I said 
I could not see the slightest difference between the 
new glaze and the old. A wiser man said, “Lick it,” 
and then I found the new glaze had a different taste. 

I was at a sale of antiquities at Sotheby’s in 1890, 

_and one of the lots consisted of two Greek vases 
which were so much alike in style and shape and size 
that they would make a pair. But one of them was 
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obviously a modern copy of the Amymone vase in the 
Jatta collection at Ruvo; and people in the auction 
room resented this, and called out to the auctioneer 
to go on to the next lot. He said, “‘ But really, gentle- 
men, are there no bids at all for this?” and I said, “‘ Oh, 
ten shillings,” and he knocked it down to me. And 
thus I not only got the copy but got the other vase as 
well; and this is genuine enough and very interesting 
too, as it depicts the race in which a lighted torch was 
carried by runners in relays. 

All these Greek vases here were made between 600 
and 400 B.C. or thereabouts. In the early style the 
figures are painted in black and purple on the pale 
yellow of the clay: in the next style the clay is orange 
and the painting is technically better, and large por- 
tions of the vases are painted black: in the next stage 
the process is reversed—instead of black figures on 
an orange or yellow background, there is now a black 
background with red figures, red being now the colour 
of the clay. These red-figured vases show Greek art 
at its very best, and the others mark the stages that led 
up to it. Personally, I do not care much for vases that 
are earlier than about 600 B.c. They have none of those 
great qualities that make Greek art worth studying, 
nor even a foretaste of such qualities. In its maturity 
Greek art was far the greatest that the world has ever 
seen, but it was not so in its infancy or its senile decay. 

Apart from any merit they may have as works of art, 
Greek vases often have a human interest, especially 
if they are inscribed. One vase here tells you as an 
interesting fact, “‘Tleson, the son of Nearchos, made 
me.” Another says, ‘‘Zephyria is a beauty”; and 
there is the lady herself, attired in a very big helmet 
and a little pair of drawers, wielding a shield and spear 
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as she performs a Pyrrhic dance. (There is a picture 
of this vase in the Revue Archéologique for 1895, 
vol. XXVI, page 221.) Another depicts a man convers- 
ing with a youth, and the man has the features of 
Socrates and satyr’s ears as well. This vase came out of 
a tomb at Siana in the island of Rhodes, and is as fresh 
as when it left the potter’s hands at Athens: its only 
blemish is the imprint of his thumb, made by touch- 
ing it before the clay was dry. Others are interesting 
for their former owners’ sake. One belonged to 
Fergusson, the historian of architecture, and another 
to Samuel Rogers, the poet, and others to great 
collectors of the Vulci period, such as Beugnot and 
Durand. 


The museums at Athens were a sore temptation to 
collectors, when I first went there five-and-forty years 
ago. There were a dozen of these museums scattered 
about the town: some of them mere sheds, and hardly 
any with glass cases for the smaller things, but only 
wire netting. And there were such beautiful little 
things that would so easily come through the mesh 
and go into a collector’s pocket; and they could not 
possibly be reclaimed, as they were not marked or 
numbered and the inventories were vague. In my 
innocence I bought a vase from a distinguished man 
(a Greek) and paid him rather a high price for it, 
forgetting that he probably had stolen it, and I might 
just as well have stolen it myself. 

A very curious vase was discovered in AZgina and 
placed in one of these museums, a shed on the 
Acropolis. The vase had a globular body and a griffin’s 
neck and head above, with the griffin’s beak as spout. 
A long time afterwards the British Museum bought 
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a vase exactly like it, discovered (it was said) in Thera. 
As there was one vase of this kind, there might very 
well be others; but the vase from gina was no longer 
to be found in any museum at Athens. 

There was a good collection of ancient coins in one 
of these museums, and on the night of 10, 11 Novem- 
ber 1887 the best part of the collection disappeared. 
It was stolen by a well-known resident at Athens, 
Dr Pericles Raphtopoulos, who was afterwards unwise 
enough to go to Paris and steal a collection there, not 
realizing that the French police force was more 
efficient than the Greek. But the facts had not come 
out when I reached Athens in the early spring (1888) 
and everybody told me that the Keeper had been 
selling the finest specimens, one by one, and replacing 
them by imitations, until at last he saw the game was 
up and sold off all the fine coins that remained. ‘(In 
reality, the imitations had been bought to illustrate 
some lectures.) There is much public spirit in Greece; 
and many people were giving their private collections 
to the nation, to make good the loss. I fancied that 
the next Keeper might sell all these as well; but the 
answer was, “Oh, no, we will not have a Greek again,” 
and they appointed Dr Pick. 

Accidents will happen in the very best museums. 
In 1845 the Portland vase was smashed in the British 
Museum, and in 1900 the Francois vase was smashed 
in the Museo Archeologico at Florence. The damage 
in London was done by an outsider: not so at Florence, 
if what I heard was true. I was told (at the time) that 
the Keeper was reprimanding a mutinous subordinate: 
the vase was on its pedestal in the centre of the room: 
the insubordinate person threw a heavy stool at his 
superior’s head, but unfortunately missed him and 
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hit the vase instead. The bits were put together so 
very skilfully that, when I saw the vase again, I 
hardly noticed the repairs. 

At the British Museum there used to be officials 
called Attendants. They were appointed by the 
Lord Chancellor, the Primate and the Speaker, and 
usually were men of whom they had some personal 
knowledge. One of these Attendants had been a 
servant of a former Primate, and he was like a father 
to the students, taking care of their drawings and easels 
and giving them much good advice. I happened to be 
dining with some friends in Portland Place, and was 
amazed to see him officiating as butler there in his 
most archiepiscopal style. (The butler of the house 
had got the gout, and he had been called in.) When 
I saw him next, he spoke apologetically—‘‘ Not a very 
satisfactory dinner, sir, I fear, when I had the pleasure 
of meeting you last week. All aspics and jellies, sir, 
and there should have been lamb cutlets.” 

One of my friends had a particularly pompous 
butler. A girl gave my friend a kitten, and he called 
it Cissy after her. Missing the kitten one morning, 
he inquired, “‘Where’s Cissy?”’ The butler bowed. 
“‘T beg your pardon, sir, you may not have observed 
it, but Cissy is a Lady’s name, and the cat is a Gentle- 
man cat.” 

I am told that when I go to sleep, I snore. One 
afternoon I asked why the letters had not been 
brought in to me as soon as they arrived; and the 
answer was, “I was afraid I might disturb you, sir, 
I thought I heard you sleeping.” People are always 
courteous here. At a harvest supper there was a 
general desire to sing, “‘ For he’s a jolly good fellow,” 
but also a general feeling that it would not be quite 
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respectful : so they softened the familiar term and sang 
without restraint, ‘‘ For he’s a jolly good gentleman.” 
And this version suits the tune so well that any one 
would think the tune was written for it. 

I thought the company had overeaten itself and 
might feel unwell next day. I inquired in due course, 
and was answered, ‘‘Us be feelin’ lovely.”” But my 
finger-bowls came in for criticism. ‘‘ Gentlefolk don’t 
soil their fingers a-pickin’ up their meat; and if they 
did, how could they cleanse’n in they paltry basons?”’ 


My father writes to one of his aunts, g May 1839, 
“We went to the National Gallery and saw all the 
new paintings of the year.” From 1838 to 1868 the 
Royal Academy exhibitions were held at the National 
Gallery—I went to several of them there—but they 
had previously been held at Somerset House. He 
notes in his diary, 13 July 1832, ‘‘Went to Somerset 
House, saw all the paintings,” and on 25 July, ‘“‘ Went 
to Angerstein’s paintings..? The present National 
Gallery was not built then, and the pictures were still 
at Angerstein’s in Pall Mall. 

I see that the only artist whom he mentions by 
name is Benjamin West. This was in 1832, and West 
had died in 1820: he had been President of the 
Academy for nearly thirty years and was still in high 
repute. There are two wash drawings here signed, 
“B. West, 1785” and “B. West, Windsor, 1788.” 
The latter is one of his designs for the friezes at the 
Queen’s Lodge, built by George the Third and since 
destroyed. It is four feet long and seven inches 
high, with thirty-three figures personifying arts and 
sciences; the fine arts in the middle, the peaceful arts 
and sciences on one side and the warlike on the other. 
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The earlier drawing is of Segestes giving his daughter 
to Germanicus as a hostage for Arminius. This was 
a favourite subject then, and West painted several 
pictures of it, the earliest in 1772. 

West’s drawings are generally a great deal better 
than his paintings, and Galt gives the reason in his 
Life of West, part 11, page 204.—In drawing and 
colouririg he was one of the greatest artists of his age, 
but his powers of conception were far higher; ‘‘and 
it is this wonderful force of conception which renders 
his sketches so much more extraordinary than his 
finished pictures.” West is in oblivion now with 
most of the Academicians of his time, except the 
portrait painters.—There is a picture by one of those 
Academicians in Teign Grace church, a Madonna by 
James Barry, quite unnoticed now. 

At a sale at Christie’s in 1903 I saw a painting that 
attracted me, and I bought it, and hung it in the 
Tallet here. It was catalogued only as a portrait, 
30” x 25”, English School, and ‘“‘the property of a 
gentleman”’; but it appears to be a portrait of James 
Barry (1741-1806) painted by himself, when he was 
young. There are other portraits of him painted by 
himself at other times of life: one at the National 
Portrait Gallery, another at the South Kensington 
Museum, another at the Society of Arts, and probably 
others elsewhere. He also painted himself as Timan- 
thes in the Victors at Olympia, one of his big pictures 
at the Society of Arts; and it seems clear to me (though 
Boswell did not see it) that Dr Johnson was thinking 
of Pliny’s criticism of Timanthes, when he made his 
celebrated criticism on Barry’s pictures there, 26 May 
1783—“‘ Whatever the hand may have done, the mind 
has done its part. There is a grasp of mind there which 
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you will find nowhere else.’ Pliny had said, ‘cum 
sit ars summa, ingenium tamen ultra artem est.” 

In those six huge pictures he depicts the progress 
of the human race from the time of Orpheus onward 
till it comes to Navigation and Commerce and the 
Society of Arts, and thus into Elysium, with a glimpse 
of Tartarus beyond. This last bit was invidious, and he 
was asked for explanations ‘respecting the emaciated 
leg which belongs to the garter and star precipitating 
into Tartarus, which was said to be a portrait made 
out of resentment to a great nobleman.’? Up in 
Elysium, Marcus Brutus is leaning on the shoulder of 
Sir Thomas More; Lycurgus is examining the laws 
of William Penn, who is supported by King Alfred; 
Annibale Carracci is talking to Pheidias, with Giles 
Hussey just behind him; and so on throughout a 
picture forty-two feet long. And all these people in 
Elysium wear the clothes they wore on earth. Bar 
had made progress since the Death of Wolfe. West 
painted that exactly as it happened, with everyone in 
uniform. Most artists thought it should have been 
idealized; and, as a protest, Barry painted it with all 
the figures in the nude. 

He says in his Inquiry, ‘They ascribe the grand 
style of design of the Greeks and Italians to the 
frequent opportunities that occur in such warm 
climates of seeing the people naked... . In our countries 
the practice of boxing alone furnishes more frequent 
exhibitions of the naked, and of the best kind, than 
any that are now to be met with in Italy.” I fancy he 
was wrong about the quantity of nudity, but right 
about its quality. Better models could be found in 
England than anywhere abroad, if artists took the 
trouble to secure them. 
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Looking at their landscapes, I sometimes think that 
English artists care less for getting the finest point of 
view than getting the most comfortable place to pitch 
their easel and camp-stool. And usually they take 
professional models for the figure, as these are easiest 
to get. They have not the enterprise of Giovanni di 
Bologna in asking an entire stranger to be sculptured 
in the nude. The Rape of the Sabines shows how wise 
he was in asking Count Ginori. 

Winckelmann said that he saw people in real life 
who were more beautiful than Guido’s Archangel or 
Raphael’s Galatea. And if our artists took the trouble, 
they might see people here in England who are more 
beautiful than anything in modern art. Oneafternoon I 
saw a bather walking up the sands; and he caught sight 
of something in the distance, and stopped abruptly, 
putting up his hand to shade his eyes. If I could have 
fixed him there in gilded bronze, he might have faced 
the Apoxyomenos or any other figure by Lysippus. 

When artists find their models fall short of their 
ideals, they usually begin idealizing them. And when 
the models are Italians, this answers very well, as the 
Italians are not unlike the ancient Greeks in build, 
and the ancient Greeks have given most artists their 
ideals. But when the models are English, it does not 
do at all, the English being generally built another 
way. For one thing, the ilio-femoral ligament is not 
so short, and an Englishman can therefore straighten 
out his back to an extent that few Italians can, and 
no Greeks ever could. Think of the Doryphoros and 
the Diadumenos being measured for frock-coats, and 
_the amount of padding that the tailor would have to 
put in the small of the back to make their coats look 
right. 
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There is a picture by Pesellino in the National 
Gallery (no. 727) portraying the three Persons of the 
Trinity. An old lady told me, over forty years ago, 
that she took one of her maids there soon after this 
picture had arrived: the maid stared at the First 
Person for some considerable time, and then said, 
‘Lor’, mum, d’you think it’s like?”’ 

The ancient portraits of Christ are of two different 
types, the oldest portraits making him a beardless 
youth, and more recent portraits making him a 
bearded man. The very old portraits agree with the 
tradition (Luke, ii. 2) that the Nativity was at the time 
of the census by Quirinius. That was at the end of 
6 or beginning of 7 a.D., and the Crucifixion may have 
been as early as the spring of 27 a.D., as Pilate was in 
office then: in which case there obviously could not 
be any genuine portraits of Christ above the age of 
twenty. The more recent portraits agree with the 
traditions that make Christ over thirty at the Cruci- 
fixion. But in these portraits it is another kind of face, 
not the same face in maturer years; and the youthful 
face is usually much pleasanter, betokening a Deity 
who would delight in turning water into wine. 

I should account for the two heads by saying that 
the bearded head was originally meant for John the 
Baptist, and mistaken afterwards for Christ. At any 
rate, John has a bearded head like this in those early 
representations of the Baptism where Christ is por- 
trayed as a beardless youth. But the bearded head is 
universally accepted now, and it has been idealized. 
The greatest of these imaginary portraits is Leonardo 
da Vinci’s in his fresco of the Last Supper—at any rate 
it was so when I first saw it (1869) and for some years 
after that, but when I sawit last (1913) the whole fresco 
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had been washed over with some preservative, and it 
did not seem the same. Perhaps Leonardo had read 
more into the Gospels than is really there: one might 
think that Christ was saying sorrowfully, Those were 
the best disciples he could get, and what a gang they 
were—if one of them did not betray him, another one 
would. There is the gesture of the hands, and the face 
is full of disappointment and disdain. 

In King’s College Chapel at Cambridge the central 
figure in the great east window, usually mistaken for 
God Almighty, is really Pontius Pilate; and I am 
always pleased to see him on his judgement-seat up 
there—it is some compensation for the ignorant abuse 
that is poured out on him from pulpits. In the case 
before the Court the Prisoner had pleaded guilty— 
“thou sayest”—to the charge of claiming to be a 
King: the Prosecution would not allow the charge to 
be withdrawn; and the Judge was bound to pass the 
sentence which the Law prescribed. 

I fancy Pilate may have misinterpreted a phrase. 
Julius Czsar had been canonized as ‘divus,’ and 
Augustus therefore styled himself ‘divi filius,’ and after- 
wards was also canonized as ‘divus’; and then 
Tiberius styled himself ‘divi filius.’. But while ‘divi 
filius’ and ‘dei filius’ were quite distinct in Latin, 
they were both translated into Greek as ‘theou uios.’ 
Pilate might ignore a claim to be a son of God, but not 
a claim to be a son of the late Emperor. 


Tiberius must have been the Mrs Grundy of his 
generation—she might have written his message to 
the Senate in 22 A.D. with its condemnation of men 
and women dressing so much alike, “‘ promiscas viris 
et feminis vestes.” It is in Tacitus, Annales, 111. 53; 
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and in Suetonius, Tiberius, 35, there are instances 
enough of his severity to ladies who were not respect- 
able. The fast set paid him out by inventing tales 
about him. No such tales were current till he tried to 
pull these people up; and the tales were only about his 
life at Capri. He was respectable at Rome and Rhodes 
and every other place; and nobody could really know 
what happened at Capri, as the public was shut out. 

He must have gone to heaven, as Dante met him 
there, Paradiso, v1. 86; and if people won’t take 
Dante’s word for it, I may refer them to a former 
Vicar of Widdicombe, the Rev. John Rendle. He was 
a Wrangler in 1781 and got a Fellowship, and was 
Vicar of Widdicombe from 1790 till his death in 1815; 
and in 1814 he produced a History of Tiberius, the 
first Defender of the true Faith. The book shows perfect 
mastery of the evidence, and an adroitness in destruc- 
tive criticism that might have made his fortune at the 
Bar. And his contention is that all those tales about 
Tiberius were invented out of spite: not, however, 
because he was a Mrs Grundy, but because he was at 
heart a Christian. 

If he was a Christian, he must have been a very 
early Christian ; and by all accounts the early Christians 
were very much pleasanter people than some of their 
successors. But, whether he was a Christian or not, 
he certainly was one of the three men who made 
Christianity possible. Augustus and he kept the 
world at peace during the whole period of Gospel 
history; and Christ looked to Casar—that is, Tiberius 
—to manage all the rough work of the world, and let 
people in Judza have peace and quietness and no 
responsibilities. Herod was the other of those three 
great men. People make a fuss about his massacring 
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some Innocents: they forget that there might not 
have been any Bethlehem, or any Innocents there to 
massacre, if he had not governed the country so 
successfully during his long reign. 

Rendle not only makes Tiberius “a believer in the 
divinity of Jesus Christ” but makes him “the nursing 
father of the infant Catholic Church,” Now, Tacitus 
calls Christianity an ‘exitiabilis superstitio,’ and says 
that it arose in the reign of Tiberius, was kept down 
for a time, and then broke out again, Annales, xv. 44; 
and he also says that a ‘gravissimum exitium’ was 
brought in very artfully by Tiberius himself, was kept 
down for a time, and then broke out again, Annales, 
I. 73. Rendle argues that this ‘exitium’ must have 
been the ‘exitiabilis superstitio’ of Christianity, and 
not espionage, as the context would lead one to sup- 
pose. Having satisfied himself of this by a careful 
examination of Tacitus and other good authorities, 
he goes on to admit inferior authorities without any 
examination at all, if only they concur in this. And 
thus he admits Tertullian, Apologeticus, 5, which says 
that Tiberius sent a message to the Senate, recom- 
mending Christianity; and although the Senate 
rejected it, Tiberius did not change his mind, but 
used his powers to protect the Christians. 

According to Rendle, Tiberius sent this message 
to the Senate in the fourteenth year of his reign, 
whereas the Gospel of Luke says that Christ was not 
baptized until the fifteenth. But instead of saying 
that ‘fifteenth’ is a slip of the pen or something of 
the sort, Rendle takes the view that Luke is using 
‘fifteenth’ in a Lucasian or Pickwickian sense for 
‘tenth.’ It is a pity we have no more of this chronology. 
The book announces “a similar Volume by the same 
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Author—a Chronological Arrangement of all the 
Events recorded in the New Testament.” But he 
died the year after, and the new book never came out. 
He was contemporary at Widdicombe with Parson 
Davy here; but Davy was the older man, and had 
finished printing his great work before Rendle 
brought out his. It is curious that these lonely 
parishes had parsons then with so much industry and 
learning; but a book like Davy’s System of Divinity 
was a thing that might have been expected from a 
country parsonage, whereas the History of Tiberius 
was not, especially in such a place as Widdicombe. 


Although it is within a walk of here, I seldom go 
there for the Fair. Last time I went, a dozen years 
ago, I found a poor show of sheep, nothing else for 
sale except some gingerbread, and very few people 
there. When the Cloches de Corneville came out, my 
brother thought that there must be some very fine 
bells at Corneville, to give rise to the tale; and he 
made inquiries, as he was in Normandy soon after- 
wards. People were telling him that he would only 
find some church bells of the usual kind there, “‘ comme 
dans toutes les paroisses,” and then a man struck in, 
‘‘ Aha, monsieur, c’est une piece de théatre.”” I think 
of that when people ask me questions about Widdi- 
combe Fair, and I tell them that it is a comic song. 

The song about Widdicombe Fair is probably an 
adaptation of a Somerset song, Midsummer Fair, and 
there are several versions. The theme is briefly this— 
Mr Pearse was not going to the Fair himself, and lent 
his old grey mare to some neighbours who were going, 
namely, Messrs Brewer, Stewer, Gurney, Davy, 
Whiddon, Hawk, Cobley and others. As the mare did 
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not return, he went up to the top of a hill to look round, 
and caught sight of her from there. She was then 
making her will, and died soon afterwards. Her 
ghost may be seen on the moor on stormy nights, 
looking ghastly white and rattling her bones. One 
may assume that she died from being ridden too hard, 
but the song does not distinctly say so. 

Widdicombe is a very big parish, but small com- 
pared with Lydford, which adjoins it. Two places in 
Lydford parish (Babbeneye and Pushylle) were trans- 
ferred to Widdicombe by Bishop Bronescombe, 
20 August 1260, as being too far from Lydford church, 
namely, eight miles when the weather was good, and 
fifteen miles when it was bad, “tempestatibus exortis.’ 
They are about eleven miles and twelve miles from 
Lydford church in a straight line on the Ordnance 
map. Hurston is two miles and a half from Chagford 
church in a straight line, but people always call it two 
mile there and three mile back. The difference is in 
the hill. 


Though known as Widdicombe in the Moor, it is 
not actually in Dartmoor. Dartmoor is a word that 
has two meanings. Usually it means the whole great 
tract of granite moorland in the middle of Devon. 
Technically it only means so much of this as lies in 
Lydford parish, the remainder being the commons of 
the surrounding parishes. On the Ordnance map 
Lydford parish contains 50,801 acres, or nearly 
eighty square miles. That gives the area of Dartmoor 
in the strict sense of the term. In the wider sense, 
with the surrounding commons thrown in, Dartmoor 
is said to have an area of two hundred miles. 

The difference between the moor and commons is 
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greater than it looks. The moor belongs to the Duchy 
of Cornwall; and the Duchy can enclose the land 
there, but cannot enclose the land upon the commons. 
This caused a sharp dispute in 1870 and 1871. A 
man at Bristol got the Duchy to grant him 280 acres 
for enclosure, and he began enclosing. People said 
that this enclosure was on Chagford common. But 
the Duchy officials said that the Ordnance map was 
wrong, and the Tithe map was wrong, and all the old 
inhabitants were wrong, aithough they had beaten 
the bounds, since they were young, just where their 
elders used to beat them. It seemed that nobody 
outside the Duchy office knew where the boundaries 
were. Inquiry was made if these officials had received 
a revelation from above; and then they came to earth 
with a Perambulation made on 24 July 1240. But 
that was a well-known document, printed in several 
books on Devon, and certainly did not prove their 
case. 

Henry the Third granted Dartmoor to his brother 
the Earl of Cornwall on 10 October 1239, and the 
Earl had this Perambulation made next year. It is 
clear that Furnum Regis is King’s Oven at the end of 
Hurston Ridge, and there is no difficulty about the 
words next after that, “‘et inde linealiter usque ad 
Wallebrokeshede et sic in longum Wallebroke usque 
cadit in Dertam,” but there certainly is something 
wrong about the words that go before, “‘et sic in 
longum Wallebroke et inde linealiter usque ad 
Furnum Regis.” How could the boundary run along 
the Wallabrook before reaching King’s Oven, and 
afterwards run along the Wallabrook for the whole 
length of its course from its head to its confluence 
with the Dart? The officials said there were two 
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Wallabrooks here, and the unknown Wallabrook was 
the same as Hurston Water. This was really the only 
basis for their claim. But the Perambulation says 
“Wester Wallebroke’ in speaking of another Walla- 
brook on the other side of the moor, and would pre- 
sumably say ‘Norther Wallebroke’ here, or else say 
“Wallebroke’ and then ‘aliam Wallebroke’ just as it 
says “Dertam’ and then ‘aliam Dertam’ on coming to 
the other Dart. Moreover, the sentence is imperfect 
as it stands. In all other cases the Perambulation 
takes the boundary to some fixed point and thence, etc. 
Either ‘usque ad...’ has dropped out between 
“Wallebroke’ and ‘et inde,’ or else ‘et sic in longum 
Wallebroke’ has been put in by mistake. Possibly 
the scrivener saw the words in the next sentence, and 
repeated them in the wrong place. 

My father joined in the dispute, as the enclosure 
was threatening our rights of common at Hurston. 
He looked up the evidence, and wrote a memorandum 
on it, ending (in red ink) with this—‘‘ The farmers 
will of course pull down the fences, and put the 
Duchy to the proof of its claims in a court of law.” 
And of course they pulled them down, and the Duchy 
dropped its claims. I did not see the demolition done, 
but have always heard it was an animated scene. 
Some twenty men went out to do it, and they took a 
cask of cider with them, to strengthen their conviction 
in the justice of their cause. 

Enclosure is a mania that recurs at intervals; and 
deluded people think that, if they cut the moor up 
into fields, they will reap as much as in the valleys 
1000 or 1500 feet below. It is noted in Moore’s 
History of Devonshire, vol. 1. page 486, “‘ The specu- 
lators in these undertakings were in general but little 
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versed in agriculture; and having inspected the country 
in a very cursory manner, were altogether mistaken 
with respect to the soil of Dartmoor, the produce for 
which it is adapted, and the methods to be pursued 
for its improvement: scarcely anyone in the neigh- 
bourhood had anything to do with these plans.”’ That 
was in 1829, and history repeats itself. 

The latest of these Dartmoor schemes has been for 
taking water from the streams to generate electricity. 
Such schemes answer very well abroad, in mountain- 
ous regions where there are large volumes of water at 
great heights coming down precipitously. But on 
Dartmoor the heights are relatively small, and the 
streams are far apart and never very large, shrinking 
in summer into brooks, so that big reservoirs would 
be required for maintaining the supply. I fancy the 
promoters of this scheme were merely copying a 
thing that enterprising men had done elsewhere, 
without considering whether such men would do the 
same thing here. It seems absurd to spend big sums 
of money on these moorland streams, when there are 
great tidal estuaries not many miles away. At the 
mouths of the Exe and the Teign the estuaries run 
several miles inland and have very narrow entrances: 
the tide comes in and out; and twice a day the whole 
of this gigantic power goes to waste. 


Dartmoor is often called a Forest and is marked as 
such on maps; but there are hardly any trees there 
now, and can never have been many. It was a Forest 
only in the legal sense; and that was long ago. Coke 
says in his Institutes, 1v. 73, page 313, ed. 1798)o18 
the King, being seized of a Forest, grant the Forest 
to another in fee, the grantee shall have no Forest.” 
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When the King granted the Forest of Dartmoor to 
the Earl of Cornwall, 10 October 1239, it ceased to 
be a Forest and became a Chase. It was granted to the 
Black Prince as the Chase of Dartmoor, 17 March 
1336/7, when he was created Duke of Cornwall; and 
this is the grant by which the Duchy holds it now. 

I ought to pay the Duke of Cornwall five-and- 
twenty pennies every year; but in these prosaic times 
my egent sends a postal order to the Duchy office 
instead, and usually sends 12s. 6d. to settle it for six 
years at once. I have to pay these pennies as owner 
of Hurston for certain privileges it has upon the moor; 
and the payment is called Venvill. One finds ‘fines 
villarum’ in an Inquiry held at Lydford on 19 June 
1382, and ‘certos annuales redditus vocatos fyn de 
vile’ in an Inquiry held at Chagford on 23 September 
1388: so Venvill must mean Fines from Vills. Fine 
only means a payment that has been definitely fixed, 
and does not mean a penalty here. Vill is the same 
word as Village, but with a wider meaning, and will 
take in anything from a township down to what we 
call a farm. 

The Venvill tenements form a ring outside the 
commons that surround the moor. According to the 
Ministers’ Accounts for Dartmoor in 1505-6 there 
were forty-five such tenements, and the payments 
were 20d. for Hurston, 5d. for Willandhead which 
adjoins it on one side, 44d. for Venn which adjoins 
it on the other, 8d. and 3d. for Jurston and Higher 
Jurston which are next beyond Venn, 4d. for Littaford 
which is next beyond Jurston, and so on. The total 
is £4. 10s. 8d.; and it was £4. 1s. 8d. in 1296-7, when 
these Ministers’ Accounts begin. 

The payments were primarily for pasturing cattle 
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on the moor, and in 1296-7 the £4. 1s. 8d. is entered 
as ‘de finibus villarum pro pastura averiorum 
habenda.’ The right of pasture was restricted to as 
many cattle as could be wintered on the Venvill 
tenements, but there were some other rights as well. 
At the Inquiry on 19 June 1382 the jury said that 
the Venvill men could help themselves to ‘carbones, 
turbarias, fugeras, jampnos et lapides,’ and at an 
Inquiry at Okehampton on 16 August 1608 the jury 
made it ‘turves, vagges, heath, stone, cole,’ and ‘all 
thinges that maye doe them good, savinge vert and 
venson,’ vert being the greenwood that gave covert to 
the deer. I take ‘jampnos’ and ‘fugeras’ to be gorse 
and bracken, not heath and vagges—at any rate 
‘vagges’ now means turf—and I presume that ‘car- 
bones’ or ‘cole’ means peat, as the moor does not 
produce what we call coal. 

The peat is mostly in the middle of the moor, too 
far out for many of the Venvill men to fetch it, and 
they use turf instead. This is cut about three inches 
thick, left upside down to dry, and then brought in; 
and it makes a very good fuel. Peat has naphtha in 
it; and for some years the Dartmoor peat was tried 
for this. My father notes in his diary, 5 September 
1846, ‘Saw over the prisons at Princes Town, and 
the preparations for the Naphtha Manufactory there.” 
The prisons were built for prisoners-of-war, and 
were vacant from 1816 until 1850, when they were 
fitted up for convicts. 

In very dry summers the peat turns into dust some 
feet in depth. Writing to my father on 4 September 
1857, my grandfather says, “This is the hottest 
summer, I think, since 1826, when Mr Smethurst and 
I went exploring Dartmoor. We went two years 
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following, and I think it was 1825 and 1826, the latter 
the hottest by far, for we could not get our horses 
over the same ground, the peat being so pulverized 
by the extreme heat, and we had hard work in digging 
out our horses.” 


I used to tramp about the moor in former years, 
generally going out from here, but sometimes using 
Hurston as a base. And two or three times every 
summer I found people straying about, miles away 
from where they meant to go. They were lodging in 
the villages or farms, had gone out for a ramble on the 
moor, and were completely lost. 

In the spring of 1915 I lost myself out there. I had 
driven as far as Natsworthy gate, and then sent the 
trap down the valley to wait for me at Widdicombe, 
saying that I would walk along the ridge of Hameldon, 
which flanks the valley on the west. I walked over to 
Grimspound and up to Hameldon cross—about 1750 
feet above the sea—and then a mist came down and 
_ shut out everything over fifty yards away. There is no 

track there, and I could not see the landmarks by 
which I knew the way, nor could I make out where- 
abouts the sun was, as the mist diffused the light. 
I had not brought a compass with me, but I went 
steadily on, imagining that I was going straight ahead, 
until I was confronted by a mass of rocks that I 
recognized as Hookney Tor. I had been trending to 
the left all the while and had made a semicircle of two 
miles—I could not have reached that point in any 
other way except by going down into a hollow and 
coming up again, and I had kept upon the top. 
Having reached a point I knew, I went no further in 
the mist, but dropped down into the valley below, 
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where I knew there was a road. But this was the valley 
on the other side of Hameldon, and I was now six 
miles from Widdicombe and from my lunch. 

Nobody need be lost out there for any length of 
time. As soon as you see running water, you follow 
that down; and sooner or later it will bring you to a 
cottage ora mill, and so into a road that leads to 
somewhere, though it may not lead to where you want 
to go. But if you stay on the high ground and go on 
trying to find the place you want, you may be out all 
night. 

So the summer of 1917 I found an old lady who had 
been missing for more than twenty-four hours. There 
were parties out in search of her, but they had all 
kept nearer home, not thinking that she would have 
wandered off so far. I ought really to have gone off 
on the search myself, but I had other things to do, 
and that was how I happened to see her. 

Some summers ago two ladies took lodgings at a 
farm about a mile from here, and they went out after 
tea on the afternoon of their arrival. They did not 
come in, and people went out in search of them; 
and at dawn they were found sitting on the hillside, 
with their umbrellas up, and five-and-twenty bullocks 
standing round them in a circle, contemplating them. 

Something of the same sort happened to two ladies 
whom I know, while they were staying in a Riviera 
town. On the morning of Ash Wednesday they were 
going to an early service at the English church, and 
on their way they met a party of revellers returning 
from some Carnival festivity, attired in costumes and 
masks. There must have been something about these 
ladies that filled the revellers with delight: it may 
have been a certain primness, or possibly it was their 
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prayer-books. Whatever it was, the revellers just 
glanced at one another, made a circle and joined hands, 
danced round them in dead silence for a minute or 
two, and then went upon their way. 

Out on Dartmoor the dancers should be pixies, 
and their footsteps ought to make a circle of fresh 
verdure on the turf. But a botanist assures me that 
pixies dance round Agaricus Oreadis, if they dance 
round anything at all. This is the plant that makes 
these circles, the fresh growth being further and 
further from the parent plant in each succeeding 
year. 

There are other circles on the moor—great granite 
circles like Stonehenge, but not so big as that—and 
people say that these dance round, and they can tell you 
why. Thus, years ago nine maidens went to Belstone on 
the Beltane day and danced round naked in the noon- 
tide sun. (Beltane is May Day now, and we are more 
demure.) And the Nine Maidens were changed into 
nine granite pillars standing in a circle there. Every 
day at noon they try to dance, and some days they go 
dancing round. 

I never saw a circle dance, but I once saw the avenue 
on Hurston Ridge do something very like it. It was 
a broiling day after a spell of wet, and a vapour went 
up from the peaty soil. In the shimmer of this I saw 
the rows of granite pillars all swaying and bobbing 
about like people in a country dance, and was quite 
prepared to see a couple make their bow and go off 
down the middle and up again. 


Hut-circles differ from those other circles in being 
formed of granite slabs set up on edge and touching 
one another, whereas those others are formed of pillars 
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standing some way apart and enclosing much more 
ground. They probably had roofs of poles and thatch, 
looking like bell tents, but the roofing has all gone. 
They are usually in groups; and the larger groups 
have ramparts round them and then are known as 
Pounds. The grandest is Grimspound, with an area 
of about four acres containing five-and-twenty huts; 
but it has rather lost its dignity in these last fifty 
years, as a good road was carried down the valley in 
1874 and comes within three hundred yards of it. 

These ancient dwellings are usually on the sheltered 
slopes of hills; and on the summits of the hills there 
are great mounds that mark the graves of kings or 
chiefs. Sometimes, looking at the view and seeing 
those mounds against the sky, I get the same uncanny 
feeling that comes over me at places in Egypt and 
Etruria—the whole living country is dominated by 
the dead. There are six of these graves within about 
two miles on the range of hills behind Grimspound; 
and when one of them was opened in 1872, the 
chieftain’s dagger was found—a blade of bronze and 
a pommel of amber with a pattern worked in gold. 

Those rough stones on Dartmoor show no signs of 
high antiquity. The avenues might be tracks for 
driving sheep or cattle, and the circles might be 
pounds for penning them in; and some may really be 
no more than that. But the circles often have a grave 
in the centre, and the avenues sometimes have one 
at the end; and the graves have urns and implements 
and weapons as ancient as the Bronze Age or the last 
half of the Stone Age. 

People are much too fond of giving those Ages 
definite dates, say 1500 or 1000 B.c. for the change 
from Stone to Bronze and 500 B.c. for the change 
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from Bronze to Iron. In reality these Ages must have 
overlapped, surviving in some regions long after they 
died out in others; and there may have been people 
out on Dartmoor using bronze and flint long after 
Exeter was occupied by Romans. 

In the Colonies and India there are races quite 
impervious to our civilization and living in their own 
ancestral way; and I imagine that these natives lived 
their own lives here regardless of the way the Romans 
lived. They were Prehistoric in the sense that they 
were living like primzval ancestors of theirs whose 
history is unknown; but they were not Prehistoric in 
the sense of having lived in that far past themselves, 
nor are their implements and buildings Prehistoric 
in that sense. Yet enormous dates B.C. are given to 
Prehistoric remains here which may not be much 
earlier than 300 A.D., or even as old as that. 

Prehistoric remains may often be an obstacle to 
agriculture when they are in a field; and thousands of 
them must have been destroyed to make way for the 
plough. They are common enough on Dartmoor and 
other open land round here, and probably were just 
as common on the land that is enclosed. There are 
the remains of a little hamlet of hut-circles, with a 
rampart round it, on the open land in Lustleigh 
Cleave a mile from here; and in a field at Plumleigh, 
also a mile from here, there were six hut-circles in a 
group. When the granite boulders in the field were 
being cleared away, four bronze palstaves were found 
under one boulder and four under another, all stand- 
ing up on end. That was in 1836; and the six hut- 
circles were destroyed soon after, to complete the 
clearance of the field. This is not an isolated case, but 
typical of what is always going on. 
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In the old edition I said that two of these palstaves 
were in Exeter Museum, and that I remembered 
others on a mantelpiece at Plumleigh, but did not 
know what had become of them. After that came out, 
I got a letter from a relative of the former owner of 
Plumleigh, saying that he had two of them. And he 
has very kindly given me one and given the other to 
the British Museum. 


Coins of Roman Emperors are sometimes dug up 
in this neighbourhood. In 1837 a little hoard of them 
was brought to light on Furzeleigh farm, three miles 
from here, while gravel and stone were being dug out 
to mend a road; and these were coins of Valerianus, 
Gallienus, Postumus, Victorinus, and Claudius 
Gothicus, whose short and stormy reigns began and 
ended between 253 and 270 A.D. But, apart from coins, 
there are few relics of the Romans in any part of Devon 
excepting Exeter; and coins will only show that there 
was plundering or trade. 

In the Antonine Itinerary the Roman roads do not 
come further west than Exeter. They were extended 
at a later date. There isa Roman milestone at St Hilary, 
about fifteen miles this side of Land’s End, and 
another one at Tintagel. The inscription is clear 
enough on the St Hilary stone, and shows that it was 
erected in the reign of Constantine. On the Tintagel 
stone there is not much inscription left, but the name 
of Licinius is unmistakeable. Constantine reigned 
from 306 to 337, and Licinius reigned concurrently 
with him from 307 to 323 .a.D. In the old edition 
I said that these were the only Roman milestones 
west of Exeter; but another one has since been found 
at Breage, five miles from St Hilary, and the inscrip- 
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tion shows it was erected in the reign of Postumus, 
258 to 267 A.D. 

My father told me that one day in Exeter he was 
walking along a street in which a trench was being 
dug for laying pipes, and a coin of Constantine rolled 
out from a shovelful of earth that was thrown up as 
he passed: he gave the workmen sixpence and took 
the Roman coin. One of his notebooks gives the date, 
6 December 1836; and for several years before then 
Roman coins were dug up almost every day, as gas 
and water mains were being laid and there was much 
rebuilding. 

In digging for foundations on Bell Hill—the part of 
South Street between the turnings into Guinea Street 
and Bear Street—the workmen came upon some 
tessellated pavement, broken bits of Samian ware, 
and part of a sistrum of Egyptian green-glazed por- 
celain. That was in 1833, and the sistrum is now in 
Exeter Museum. It has the usual head of Hathor 
(or Isis) on each side, and below that a column of 
hieroglyphic, reading ‘‘neter nefer, neb taui,...”’ on 
one side, and “‘nesu-bat (Ra...”’ on the other. The 
lower part was not found. Many Egyptian kings had 
cartouches beginning with ‘Ra’; but the glazing of 
the sistrum shows that it was made for a king of 
the Twenty-sixth Dynasty somewhere about 600 B.c. 

This head of Isis being found upon Bell Hill, some 
rash antiquaries said that Bell was really Bel or Baal. 
But it is a fact that there are traces of outlandish gods 
in other parts of England. An inscription has been 
found at York (Corp. Inser. Lat. vil. 240) recording 
the dedication of a temple to Serapis by the officer 
‘commanding the sixth Legion, which then was 
stationed there; and two altars have been found at 
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Corbridge with Greek inscriptions (Inscr. Grec. x1Vv. 
2553, 4) dedicating one of them to Astarté and the 
other one to Hercules of Tyre. There is a dedication 
to this Hercules in the Greek part of a bi-lingual 
inscription at Malta (Inscr. Grec. x1v. 600) and in the 
Pheenician part he is called Baal Melkarth of Tyre. 
This is the god at whom Elijah jibed, “he is on a 
journey, or peradventure he sleepeth and must be 
awaked.”” He was the guardian of navigation: in the 
depth of winter all navigation ceased; and then he 
went to sleep and made no more journeys till the 
festival of his Awakening in the early spring. 


In this district there are many granite crosses still 
remaining, though many have been broken up. Here 
in Lustleigh parish there is one at South Harton that 
has been cleft down the middle to make a pair of gate- 
posts, another one at Sanduck that was built into the 
porch of the house and came to light again when that 
was taken down, the top of another in a field near 
Higher Combe, and the base for another by the road- 
side near the railway station. The base has the coat- 
of-arms of Bishop Grandisson of Exeter, 1 327 to 
1369. This cross, therefore, was ecclesiastical; but 
some were not. There was an Inquiry at Brent on 
25 August 1557 as to the boundary between Dartmoor 
and Brentmoor, and the commissioners certified that 
they had marked the boundary by setting up stone 
crosses. ‘’hey probably thought that people were less 
likely to tamper with a cross than with a common 
boundary stone. 

The old granite crosses always have short arms, and 
may belong to a primeval type that had nothing to 
do with crucifixion. According to Czsar (De bello 
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Gallico, vt. 18) the Druids said that Dis was the 
ancestral deity of all the Celtic race; and figures 
of this deity have come to light. As his attribute 
he holds up a big sledge-hammer; and I suspect 
his hammer was the prototype of all these crosses— 
the ancient symbol was retained, but with an altered 
meaning. 

When these northern nations were converted, the 
new religion was grafted on the old; and the grafting 
was not always neatly done. The Anglo-Saxon kings 
all claimed descent from Woden, and he was once a 
god; but when they took up Christianity, they had to 
fit him in. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (855) knows 
better than the Pentateuch what happened in Noah’s 
Ark. That speaks only of Shem and Ham and Japheth; 
but Noah’s wife had another baby while she was on 
board—“‘se wees geboren in there earche Noe” —and 
this was Woden’s ancestor. 

That seems incongruous enough, but it is nothing 
to the incongruity of an Anglo-Saxon coin with its 
inscription all in Arabic except two lines of Roman 
letters, “Offa the King,’ which come in upside down 
between three lines of Arabic, ‘Mohammed the 
Prophet of God.’ It is a gold coin, a mancus, of the 
same weight as an Arabic dinar; and it is dated in 
year 157 of the Hegira, or 773 a.D. It was found in 
Rome, and must be one of those gold mancuses that 
King Offa undertook to pay Pope Hadrian for Peter’s 
Pence. 


The southernmost part of Italy was known as Brut- 
tium in Latin, but Brettia in Greek, and was said to 
‘take its name from Brettus (a son of Hercules) who 
came over with the first Greek colonists. And this, 
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I suspect, is the only basis for the story that Britain 
took its name from an imaginary Brutus who brought 
a colony here. Isuspect that Geoffrey of Monmouth got 
the Brettus story at second-hand through Stephanus, 
who quotes it from Antiochus of Syracuse, say 423 B.C. 
And our Geoffrey either got it wrong, or altered it 
to suit his theme, and thus created Brute the Trojan. 

The story of Brute the Trojan is not wilder than 
the story of /Eneas, and the motive is the same—to 
connect the Britons, like the Romans, with the 
Homeric heroes and thus with the Olympian gods. 
(Brute was a great-grandson of AZneas, so Venus was 
his great-great-grandmother.) I cannot see why the 
story makes the Trojans land at Totnes, fifteen miles 
from here, rather than in any other part of Britain. 
But at Totnes they show you the very stone on which 
Brute stepped ashore, just as they show you the stone 
at Brixham on which Dutch William stepped ashore, 
and the stone at Newton from which he was pro- 
claimed as King. 

Nobody takes Brute the Trojan very seriously now; 
but I cannot understand the people who scoff at 
Trojans coming to Britain, and then talk solemnly of 
Pheenicians coming here. In books and pamphlets 
and essays and articles and by word of mouth, in 
Devon and in Cornwall and the Scilly Isles, one hears 
everlastingly of these Pheenicians. 

All this talk of the Pheenicians is founded on a 
blunder. Strabo devotes book 11 of his Geographica 
to what we now call Spain and Portugal. In 11. 5. 11 
he says that the Cassiterides islands were off the coast 
of Spain and Portugal, and that the tin trade with 
these islands was formerly in the hands of the Pheeni- 
cians. In 111. 2.9 he says that tin was found in Spain 
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and Portugal and in the Cassiterides, and adds 
parenthetically “and it is brought also from Britain 
to Marseilles.” Diodorus is more explicit, v. 22, 38, 
saying that the British tin came from the western 
part of England, and went to Marseilles overland 
through France, a journey of thirty days with horses. 
I suppose people have forgotten Diodorus, and failed 
to see that Strabo is using a parenthesis; and have 
then mixed up the whole of what he says in III. 2. 9 
with what he says about the Pheenicians in m1, Srie. 
There is no suggestion in any ancient author that the 
Pheenicians ever had anything to do with this trade 
in British tin. 

As for the Cassiterides, they must be the Burlings. 
These are the only noticeable islands on the outer 
coast of Spain and Portugal; and ancient authors say 
the Cassiterides were on that coast. Strabo and 
Diodorus, Mela and Pliny, Ptolemy, Dionysius and 
Avienus, all agree in putting the Tin Islands there, 
though they give them various positions from Cape 
Finisterre and Ferrol down to Cape St Vincent, and 
call them Hesperides or Cstrymnides as well as 
Cassiterides. 

In the Scillies it is an article of faith that those 
islands are the Cassiterides, and this heresy of mine 
aroused the wrath of good Scillonians. (They never 
say Scilly Islanders themselves: it is too ambiguous.) 
Those islands seemed very remote, when I visited 
them first, in the autumn of 1886. The cable was 
broken, and the mail-boat did not waste her coal on 
making the passage in an equinoctial gale. But 

people told me I could get a pilot-cutter to take me 
off in any weather for £5. If it failed to make Pen- 
zance, it was sure of making Cork or Brest. 

18-2 
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Among my family papers I found a document of 
19 June 13 Elizabeth (1571) whereby “Symon 
Knyghte of the Cittie of Exceter, marchaunte,” lent 
£110 to “ Richard Wannell of Moreton Hampsteede, 
gent.,”” partly repayable in money, partly in tin, “yf 
the said Richard Wannell in the seconde daye of 
Auguste next ensuinge the date hereof doo delyver 
or cause to bee delivred unto the said Symon Knyghte 
fyfteene hundreds of coyned white tynne good and 
marchantable without the letter H every hundred 
wayinge sixscore poundes at and accordinge to the 
Queenes Maiesties beame at Chagford.” 

This letter H is mentioned in a document of 
3 April 1495 by which the Duke of Cornwall—Prince 
Arthur, elder brother of Henry the Eighth—confirmed 
a set of by-laws: printed in Rowe’s Perambulation of 
Dartmoor, appendix xv. “Also that no man from 
hensforth make no synder tynne after that it is 
wartered, be it allayed with oder tynne or not allaide, 
or eny oder manner of harde tynne without it be marked 
with this letter H as well as with the markes of the 
owners and blowing howses.” (Blowing houses were 
blast furnaces for smelting tin.) “Also that th’owners 
of everye blowing howse shal bryng a certen marke 
of his blowing howse to the court of the Stayniery 
within the precinct wher the said blowing howse is 
sett, to the entent that al suche markes may be drawen 
in a boke.... Also that every owner of tynne that shal 
bring tynne into ony blowing howse to be blowen and 
fyned shal bryng a certen marke in to the said court, 
ther to be put in a boke.” (Tin was ‘coined’ by 
stamping these marks on it, so that the owners and 
blowers could be identified.) ‘‘And if it shal happen 
from hensforth ony marchaunt to bye eny false tynne 
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and so to be disseyved,” the warden shall compel the 
owners and the blowers of it “to satisfye the marchaunt 
of al suche hurte and damage as he hath take by such 
false tynne.” 

These by-laws had been “enacted and establysshed 
by the hole body of the Stayniery in the high court of 
Crockerntorr” on 11 September. This court was 
composed of the Duchy officials for Devon with 
twenty-four jurors from each of the four Stannary 
towns in Devon; and it held its sittings in the open 
air on Crockerntor, a Dartmoor hill about midway 
between the towns, say, nine miles from Tavistock, 
ten from Chagford, ten from Ashburton, and thirteen 
from Plympton. And besides this high court (magna 
curia) there was a court in each of these four towns 
for its own quarter of the Stannaries. 


A small Venetian coin was dug up at Lustleigh in 
the spring of 1922 in a garden about fifty yards west 
of the church tower; and this may be connected with 
the trade in tin. It is a silver ‘soldino’ of Leonardo 
Loredano, whose features are well known in England 
from Bellini’s portrait of him in the National Gallery. 
He was Doge from 1501 to 1521, and the moneyer’s 
initials (P.C. for Piero Cocco) show that the coin was 
struck between the summer of 1501 and the summer of 
1502. At that period a squadron of armed galleys 
made a voyage from Venice to England almost every 
year; and they brought merchandise for sale here, 
and took back other merchandise, including tin. Their 
usual port was Southampton; but in Sanuto’s Diary, 
9 March 1504, there is a note of their going to 
Falmouth, and possibly they went to other ports as 
well. The coin may have come over in the galleys, 
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and then found its way to Lustleigh in the course of 
trade. 

On the Close Rolls there is an entry of a writ, 
26 June 1414, stating that the merchants of Venice 
who came over in their galleys used to bring their 
own money of Venice, called galley halfpence; and 
directing the Mayor of London to enjoin them not to 
circulate this money here—they must take it to the 
Mint to be converted into English coin. There were 
many prohibitions of these ‘galey halpenys,’ from 
Proclamations in 1399 and 1400 to an Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1519; and these repeated prohibitions show 
that there were many such coins about. 

Gold moidores from Portugal were afterwards in 
circulation here at 27s. apiece or thereabouts. For a 
century or so the Courtenay family received a moidore, 
in addition to the market price, on granting a new 
lease of any copyhold in Moreton manor: thus, on 
27 October 1739 a new tenant paid £70 ‘and one 
moyder of gold.’ This manor did not include the whole 
of Moreton: there were parts of other manors in the 
parish; and in one of these, ‘the mannour or lordship 
of Moretonhampstead and North Bovie,’ the custom 
was pretty much the same. Richard Knight, the lord 
of the manor, granted a new lease there on 30 Septem- 
ber 1689 for £28 ‘and a broad peece of gould,’ and 
another on 1 June 1693 for {12 ‘and a gennye of 
gould.’ 

‘In 1670, when small change was scarce, the Eight 
Men of Moreton issued token-money. (There were 
Seven Men of Chudleigh, Four Men of Chagford, and 
other Men of other parish towns.) On a token they 
are “Ye 8 Men and Feefees of Morton.” As feoffees 
they held the parish lands in trust, namely, the 
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church-house, the school-house, the alms-house, two 
public-houses called the White Swan and the Sun, 
and a rent-charge of 6s. 8d. 


On a grave in Moreton churchyard there is a little 
granite figure of a child with wings. A man from 
Cornwall was working in a quarry near there; and, 
when his child died, he got a block of granite from the 
quarry and carved an angel out of that. It is a crude 
piece of work without any of the mechanical excellence 
of other monuments close by, yet it impresses me 
much more. 

As an executor I was concerned in putting a 
memorial window in another country church. A 
relative wished for copies of the figures by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds in the west window of New College chapel 
at Oxford. There are only seven there, and this 
window needed nine. I thought the objection fatal; 
but the purveyor of stained glass replied, “Oh no, 
not at all: we can design you two to match.” He did 
design them, and they matched his copies of the 
other seven, the copies being quite unlike the originals. 

There is a stained glass window in the Guildhall 
at Plymouth depicting the inauguration of the building 
by the Prince of Wales in 1874; and this is the only 
window I have seen in which a chimney-pot hat is 
represented in stained glass. The hat has come out 
well—the stained glass gives it all the lustre of hot- 
ironing. Designers of commemorative windows 
might brighten up their works by putting in a few 
such hats; and artistically this chimney-pot is every 
_ bit as good as the rectangular haloes of a thousand 
years before. Theodora and Pope Paschal still have 
rectangular haloes in the mosaics in Saint Praxed’s 
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church at Rome; Charlemagne had one in a mosaic 
in the Lateran; and the Prince of Wales would have 
had one also, had he been living then. 

Saints and angels had round haloes, but other 
people had to be content with square or oblong haloes 
while they were alive. I do not know why this was 
so, or what a halo really was—whether it was a thing 
like a rainbow which always faces you, or whether it 
was a flat and rigid thing which you saw obliquely 
when the wearer turned aside: the Old Masters have 
depicted it both ways. For want of higher authority 
I draw my own conclusions from such things as 
Teodoro Maidalchini says: namely, that Saint Cassian, 
being puzzled, scratched his head, and thereby put 
his halo all awry; or that Saints Pancras and Sebastian 
went bathing in one of the rivers of Paradise, and then 
sat upon the river bank while their haloes were drying 
in the sun. 

The rectangular halo is very useful for determining 
dates: it shows that the fresco or mosaic was executed 
in the lifetime of the personage who has the halo. 
But mosaics often need repairing—the little glass 
cubes get loose and come away—and after centuries 
of small repairs there may not be much of the original 
left, even if it has not all been taken down at various 
times in order to repair the wall behind it. When I 
was in Rome in 1876 the mosaics in the apse of the 
Lateran were lying on the floor. One of the Canons 
explained to me that they were just taking down the 
apse and rebuilding it a little further back, as the 
choir did not give them space enough for ceremonial. 
(I thought the Canons might have been content with 
what had satisfied the greatest Popes; and I tried to 
tell him so.) When the apse had been rebuilt, the 
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mosaics were put back in it: a creditable bit of 
Nineteenth Century work, but still described as 
Thirteenth in the guides. 

One day in 1874 I was on the tower of the Pleissen- 
burg at Leipzig looking at the battlefield—it is a wide 
view, extending to Luetzen and the battlefield of 1632. 
There was an old man up there who had been in the 
great battle (1813) and I asked him whereabouts the 
windmill was, from which Napoleon watched it. 
He pointed out the windmill, and added with a grin, 
“Windmill burned down: man build another: man 
say it same.” 

When the Campanile at Venice was being built up 
again, the brickwork ‘sweated’ and gave the red a 
curious tinge of white; and in the evenings in the 
glare of the Piazza I could have sworn it was the ghost 
of the old Campanile that I had seen there forty years 
before. That was in 1909; but when I saw it in 1913, 
I felt that the old Campanile had come to life again. 

If buildings are burnt out or tumble down, there 
is no remedy but reconstruction. But people are too 
fond of reconstructing buildings that are still intact, 
and making them ‘as good as new.’ If they want to 
know what a building looked like when it was new, 
they can surely build a copy of it somewhere else, and 
go and look at that. Instead of putting a new front 
on the north transept of Westminster Abbey, they 
might have stuck it on a building like Truro Cathedral 
which is completely new. And the new front is not 
even a true copy of the original front—amongst other 
things, it has eleven little arches where there could 
never have been more than eight. When I go to see 
a historic building, I want to see it as it really was, 
not as a modern architect may think it should have 
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been; and when I find a Thirteenth Century design 
just finished in fresh stone, I feel the work is out of 
date or I am out of date myself—instead of a black 
coat and chimney-pot, I ought to be in gold brocade 
with crimson tights and a feather in my cap. 


Writers on architecture do not always go to see the 
buildings they describe. Fergusson gives a plan, 
section and elevation of the church at Lodi on pages 
50, 51, 52 of his History of Modern Architecture; and 
he describes the church as the earliest and best type 
of its class, and the only remarkable church now 
extant which was wholly by Bramante. On the 
strength of this I took the trouble to go to Lodi, 
28 September 1899, in order to see the church. But 
it did not correspond to the designs in Fergusson. 
I found out afterwards that Bramante’s designs were 
never carried out, and the church was by Battagio. 

The first time that I went over Rheims cathedral 
I noted in my diary, ‘‘ The exterior roof is a consider- 
able height above the interior vaulting, and is sup- 
ported by wood-work enough to burn down half-a- 
dozen cathedrals.” That was written on 30 March 
1875, and it disturbed me in September 1914, when 
I heard that the Germans were bombarding Rheims, 
and the cathedral was on fire. The exterior roof was 
burnt and all this wood-work with it, but the vaulting 
stood the strain. 

I just missed seeing the celebrated crane upon 
Cologne cathedral. I went there first on 28 August 
1868; and it was taken down about three months 
before that, after standing there on the stump of the 
spires for about 400 years, waiting for work to be 
resumed. I looked with admiration on the design for 
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the spires, a fine old Fifteenth Century drawing—the 
architect sold his soul, and the Devil drew this in his 
blood. But the Devil had the best of it, as the spires 
have ruined the cathedral, being out of scale with all 
the rest. 

In going up the Nile in 1882 my boat stuck in the 
mud close by Kom Ombo on a brilliant moonlight 
night;“and I thought the temple there as beautiful 
a thing as I had ever seen, but changed my mind on 
seeing it by daylight as I came down stream. So also 
at Granada, I was once in the Alhambra on a rainy 
day, 22 September 1877, and could hardly believe it 
was the building that looked so like a fairy palace when 
I had seen it in the scorching sun. And with some 
pictures also, such as Tintoretto’s Bacchus and Ariadne 
in the Doge’s Palace or Michaelangelo’s Last Fudge- 
ment in the Sistine Chapel, there is no life or beauty 
in them unless the sun is strong enough to bring the 
colouring out. 

We have not sun enough in England to justify the 
use of Classic architecture or Palladian. These styles 
demand the glare of Greece and Italy; and sometimes 
that is not enough—in bleak places, such as Phigaleia 
or Segesta, I have found the old Greek temples too 
austere without their ancient colouring. However, 
these styles are now established here; and the only 
consolation is that they are all reduced to rule, so that 
ambitious architects do not come to grief with them 
as badly as with Gothic. 

One of the worst faults of English architects is that 
when they have a building of great width, they put a 
portico or some such ‘feature’ in the centre and another 
at each end, and thus destroy the whole effect of width 
without creating an effect of height. The old Museum 
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at Berlin was more imposing with its eighteen 
columns in a single line than the British Museum 
with its forty-four in different lines projecting at the 
centre and the ends; and with a colonnade the whole 
width of Trafalgar Square, the National Gallery might 
not have been unworthy of its site. At the Imperial 
Institute there is a tower in the middle and a tower 
near each end. The towers would be commendable, 
if they stood out alone; but the main building detracts 
from their effect of height, and they detract from its 
effect of breadth: and this is waste. Yet a tower does 
not impair the effect, if it divides a long front into two 
unequal parts, like the Rathaus tower at Leipzig, 
built in 1556. I cannot understand why this is so, 
but observation has convinced me that it is a fact. 

Architecture is not to be picked up from books: you 
have to go to see the buildings for yourself. There are 
books condemning the corners of the Valmarana 
Palace at Vicenza, and these certainly look feeble in 
Palladio’s design. The design just shows the building 
by itself; but really it is ina street, with lower buildings 
on each side of it. The corners carry your eyes down 
to these, and are exactly right. 

In ‘this sweete towne,’ as Evelyn describes Vicenza, 
‘full of gentlemen and splendid palaces,’ the Teatro 
Olimpico was completed from Palladio’s designs in 
1584 and was inaugurated with a play of Sophocles. 
(I have often wondered what Shakespeare would have 
made of it, had he Been present there.) The scenery 
is solid architecture, built according to perspective so 
that you may think that you are looking down long 
streets. But when a man goes down the street, you 
see him growing bigger and bigger in proportion to 
the houses on each side of him; and all illusion is dis- 
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pelled. I feel the actors should be life-size marionettes 
that could be dwarfed down by deflation when they 
make their exits at the back. This scenery that does 
not shift has never been a real success; nor has the 
auditorium. Palladio was copying Vitruvius, and 
made it pseudo-Roman; and a modern audience looks 
as foolish there as in the Bradfield theatre, which is 
pseudo-Greek. 


Before the present Law Courts were begun, the 
rival designs were exhibited in sheds in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. I went to see them several times; and, speak- 
ing from memory, I should say that every one of the 
designs was better than what was built. But that was 
not the architect’s fault: he had to accept suggestions 
from all manner of people, each thinking only of one 
thing, and not considering the building as a whole. 
When the old Law Courts were pulled down, and the 
exposed side of Westminster Hall received its present 
screen and buttresses, a committee ruined the whole 
thing by forbidding the architect to carry up the little 
towers at the Palace Yard end—an integral part of his 
design. Once only, so far as I know, has such inter- 
ference ended in success. Scott designed the Foreign 
Office block of buildings in the Gothic style; and his 
design may be seen in the Diploma Gallery of the 
Royal Academy. Palmerston could not stand Gothic, 
and Scott converted his Gothic to Palladian. Looking 
down Downing Street from the further side of White- 
hall, one sees that he achieved what Linton and Turner 
only dreamt, when they painted their ideals of ancient 
Rome and Carthage. 

The present Law Courts were not opened until 
4 December 1882. That was six months after I was 
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called to the Bar; and I have spoken in the old Chan- 
cery courts that have now been pulled down and 
forgotten—the two courts for the Vice Chancellors, 
that stood where there is now a lawn just inside the 
gateway leading into Lincoln’s Inn from Chancery 
Lane, and the court of the Master of the Rolls, on the 
other side of Chancery Lane on the site of the north- 
west corner of the present Record Office. I never 
spoke in the old Common Law courts at Westminster, 
but remember trials there long before I was a barrister. 

I once spent a whole day there listening to the Tich- 
borne case, and found it rather dull. But the Claimant 
was a sight: he was so corpulent that they cut a large 
semicircle out of the table to enable him to sit at it, 
. and even then his waistcoat bulged out above the edge. 

The trial in Pickwick seemed more possible then 
than now. I once heard Dickens read that chapter out. 
I am not certain of the date, but fully thirty years 
after he had written it; and he was no longer the same 
man. It fell rather flat. As a rule, authors should be 
read, not seen. I used to read Browning with interest 
and respect, if not with pleasure, until one afternoon 
I saw him running after an omnibus at the end of 
Piccadilly; and I could not stand his loftier poetry 
after seeing that. 

I once saw a trial for brigandage in Sicily. (I think 
it must have been at Girgenti in 1885, but am not 
quite sure.) This band of brigands never made mis- 
takes. They never tried to rob a man unless he 
happened to be carrying a good amount of money: 
they never held a man to ransom unless he was worth 
ransoming; and they never fixed his ransom at a 
higher sum than his people could just manage to pay. 
They evidently had good information; and there were 
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comparatively few people from whom the various bits 
of information could have come. And now the police 
had not only got the band of brigands, but had got 
the members of the syndicate that ran the band. I saw 
the prisoners in court—they were all inside a great 
big iron cage like one of the aviaries at the Zoo—and 
I have never seen more respectable and pious looking 
people than some of the members of that syndicate. 

There was a story going round Sicily then of some 
young scamp, who was hard up, and arranged with 
brigands to capture him and share the ransom that 
his parents were quite sure to pay. The parents paid 
up heavily, and the brigands kept their word and gave 
him half, 


I was at Taormina in 1883—it was a quiet place 
then with only two small inns, not a suburb of hotels, 
as now—and I was reading in Goethe’s diary of his 
travels, 7 May 1787, how he sat there in a garden by 
the sea and planned Nausikaa, a five-act tragedy of 
which he wrote no more than sixty lines. I am only 
a Wahrheit man myself, and have no Dichtung in me: 
yet I have imagined Nausicaa in Corfu, when looking 
at the stone Phzacian ship there; and I have also 
imagined Ulysses in Sicily, when looking at the seven 
great rocks the Cyclops hurled at him at Aci; but 
Taormina brought me down to 735 8.c., with the 
first Greek colony in Sicily on the little headland there, 
and all that this portended for Carthage and for Rome. 
Being a real poet, Goethe only talks geology about the 
rocks at Aci, and rather regrets he did not picnic there 
_ and hammer off some specimens of zeolite. He says 
the Taormina scenery will provide him with a setting 
for his play: he will model Ulysses on himself, his 
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own conversation being quite as entertaining and 
instructive as anything Ulysses can have said to the 
Phzacians; and he will model Nausicaa on the ladies 
he left broken-hearted at each place where he stayed. 

A poet ought not to disclose the sources of his in- 
spiration. One day Petrarch was thinking of Laura 
till his eyes were filled with tears, and he walked into 
a brook he did not see: hence Del Mar Tirreno. And 
one day Toplady got underneath a rock and kept dry 
in a storm: hence Rock of Ages. Toplady was here 
the wiser man, and the better poet too, for he says 
nothing of the rain, whereas Petrarch talks of his wet 
feet. 

Goethe has disclosed his sources here; and his 
setting for the play seems just as inappropriate as his 
heroine and hero. The ancients were convinced that 
Corfu was Phzacia; and there is a certain austerity 
about Corfu that exactly suits the theme, whereas 
Taormina is all riotous luxuriance, befitting a Cyclops 
or a Satyr, but not Nausicaa. And surely Ulysses and 
Nausicaa are worlds away from Goethe and the ladies 
who adored him. Croce has called him ‘gran poeta’ 
and ‘borghese’ also, that is, ‘bourgeois’ or ‘middle- 
class’; and I think it hits him off. 

Tradition has made Homer old and blind, and 
knows nothing of his maturity or youth. And from 
this I gather that he made his reputation late in life; 
and I suspect he made it with his later work, the 
Odyssey, or rather with the striking part of it, the 
travels of Ulysses, v. 1-x111. 184. I fancy that Ulysses 
was to Homer what Hajji Baba was to Morier—a 
character of whom he could narrate all manner of 
tales collected from all sources; and his tales of 
Southern Italy and Sicily were just the tales to take 
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the fancy of the Greeks, when they first thought of 
planting colonies there. 

I believe that he lived on until about 800 B.c._— 
as Herodotus avers, 11. 53—and that he heard the 
first explorers’ tales of all the places that Ulysses 
visits. Where critics trace the handiwork of different 
poets, I see nothing but Homer at different stages of 
his lifé. He must have reached a good old age; and 
an author’s point of view may shift a long way with 
advancing years. In the Vatican Library they show 
you Henry the Eighth’s treatise against Martin Luther 
with the author’s dedication to the Pope. 


I once took the trouble to go up to Mount Sipylus 
in Asia Minor to see the figure of Niobé, 20 April 1882. 
Homer speaks of it (IMiad, xxiv. 617) as Niobé herself, 
turned into stone, and still brooding on the wrongs 
the gods had done her. But the figure has been worn 
down by weather to an almost shapeless mass, and it 
is not big enough to be impressive. 

After going to see Niobé, I felt there might be 
something in what Philo of Byzantium says at the 
beginning of his book about the Seven Wonders of 
the World—instead of making troublesome journeys, 
people had much better stay at home and read his 
book. However, I have been to see the remains of 
two of the Seven, the Pyramids at Memphis and the 
‘Temple of Diana at Ephesus, and the sites on which 
two others stood, the Zeus at Olympia and the 
Colossus at Rhodes, and the site also of another, the 
Pharos at Alexandria, if that is to be reckoned in the 
_ Seven. 

One wet day when I had visitors here, we happened 
to be speaking of how things ran in sevens—the seven 
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planets, the seven liberal arts, the seven deadly sins, 
and so on. There were seven of us in the house and 
we drew lots, to fill up time until the rain would let 
us out. When I drew Gluttony, they said it was 
appropriate; and we had all said it was appropriate 
when a lady with blue stockings drew Astronomy, 
and again when she drew Chastity; but it was a little 
embarrassing when she drew Lust as well. 

The seven planets were Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the 
Sun, Venus, Mercury and the Moon; and Pythagoras 
said these seven and the Firmament of Stars and our 
Earth and the other Earth (Antichthon) were all 
revolving round a Central Fire. I thought that I had 
met a follower of his a little while ago. I said some- 
thing about the sunlight, and was told that I was 
wrong—light did not come from the Sun. I hoped 
to hear him say that light came from the Central Fire 
and was reflected from the Sun, for he seemed to 
think that something came from there, as he was 
sitting in the shade. But he referred me to the Bible, 
where it is distinctly said that Light was created on 
the first day but the Sun was not created till the 
fourth. 

Pythagoras fancied that there must be simple ratios 
for the distances between the heavenly bodies and the 
Central Fire, and that the motion of these bodies 
would therefore cause harmonious sounds, just as 
octaves and fifths and fourths arise from lengths of 
string with ratios of 1 to 2 and 2 to 3 and 3 to 4. There 
are many versions of this Music of the Spheres; but 
judging by what Ptolemy says (Harmonica, 111. 16, and 
Excerpta Neapolitana, 2, 24) I think Pythagoras put 
the Firmament at 36, Saturn at 32, Jupiter at 24, 
Mars at 214, the Sun at 18, Venus at 16, Mercury at 
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12, the Moon at 9, the Earth at 8, and (probably) the 
Antichthon at 6, with the Central Fire at o. Thus, 
if the Firmament gave forth the sound of f, the Sun 
gave f an octave higher up and the Moon gave f an 
octave higher still. Saturn, Venus and the Earth gave 
& in these three octaves, and Jupiter, Mercury and 
the Antichthon gave c in these three octaves also, 
while’ Mars gave d in the lowest octave by itself. 
And if that is what these orbs are “quiring to the 
young-eyed cherubins,” I do not much regret ‘‘this 
muddy vesture of decay” that hinders me from 
hearing it. 

If the heavenly bodies went round in circles, their 
notes would never vary, as the distances would always 
be the same; but if they go round in ellipses, their 
notes will rise and fall with every variation in the 
distances. And as soon as Kepler had discovered that 
the Earth and other planets make ellipses round the 
Sun, he set to work to ascertain how far their notes 
run up and down the scale; and he published his 
results in 1619 in his Harmonicé Mundi, v. 4-9. For 
example, Saturn’s note went up and down a major 
third, and Jupiter’s went up and down a minor third; 
and Jupiter’s note at its lowest was an octave above 
Saturn’s at its highest. And of course the trebles 
played their scales much faster than the basses, as 
they go round the Sun in much less time. 

Kepler took all this quite seriously, and was con- 
vinced that some such ratios must exist, as the 
Creator was a neat hand at geometry, “Deus nihil 
sine geometrica pulchritudine constituerit,” v. 4. It 
was the irony of Fate that in pursuing this absurdity 
he discovered a great truth—the Third Law of 
Motion. — 
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Thirty years ago I wrote a little treatise On the 
Interpretation of Greek Music, and was going to build 
an instrument of seventy strings. The ancients had 
seventy notes, having twenty-one notes to the octave, 
and a compass of three octaves and a third; but they 
never had so many strings. They tuned their strings 
to suit the mode or scale that they were going to use; 
but my object was to have the notes all there without 
this tuning. Eventually I did not build the instru- 
ment, as I did not see how it could be kept in tune— 
a tuner would never get these subtle notes quite true, 
when his daily work was with the tempered scale. 
And there were practical difficulties about an instru- 
ment of seventy tuning-forks. 

Various people had published transcripts of bits 
of ancient music, and had been applauded at the 
concerts where their transcripts were performed; and 
they did not like my saying that twenty notes in 
twenty-one were wrong, and the twenty-first was 
doubtful. Any one can calculate the intervals between 
the notes by means of logarithms and the ratios given 
by Ptolemy and other ancient authors. These people 
told me volubly that this was only mathematics— 
“lascia le muse, e studia le matematiche.”’ They said © 
that Aristoxenus must have used the tempered scale, 
as he assumes that six tones make an octave. Euclid, 
Sectio Canonis, prop. 9, proves with his usual pre- 
cision that six tones are greater than an octave. 
Ptolemy, Harmonica, 1. 9, says that the Aristoxenians 
should either have accepted what was proved, or set 
up something else to take its place; and he would 
hardly have said that, had they set up the tempered 
scale. 

I am a Pythagorean myself, and regard the Aristo- 
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xenians as silly folk who misinterpret Aristoxenus— 
and he merely walked slipshod in the footsteps of 
Pythagoras. Accordingly, I increased the mean tones 
(ab, cd, de, fg, ga) to major tones, and decreased the 
mean semitones (bc, ef) proportionately; and then 
I put a1 and a? at about a quarter and a half of a mean 
tone above a, and 5! and 6? at rather less than an 
eighth and a quarter of a minor tone above b, and so 
on with the other notes. I worked out the vibrations 
for one complete tetrachord; and (omitting decimals) 
they were 243, 246, 249 for b, b!, 5; 256, 263, 271 for 
¢, cl, c?; 288, 296, 304 for d, d', d?, and 324 fore. And 
then I got Messrs Broadwood to make me a set of 
tuning-forks to test it—a troublesome piece of work, 
to which their Mr Hipkins gave a great deal of his 
valuable time and skill and knowledge. The error in 
the forks was negligible. The intervals were very 
curious, and unpleasant at first hearing; but, on 
getting used to them, I got impatient with the piano 
for having nothing but mean semitones. 

As the piano and all keyed instruments have equal 
temperament now, they ought to have black keys and 
white alternately all through, and the music could be 
rewritten in a simpler form. It is ridiculous to keep 
to five black keys and seven white, instead of six of 
each, now we have dropped the system on which the 
seven and five were based. 

Somebody asked me what I meant to call my 
instrument, and I said Cacophone. That was before 
I grew accustomed to the intervals, and came to like 
them. But my answer reached some people’s ears in 
_ Paris; and I read in the Revue Critique, 27 July 1896, 
that I had invented a series of sounds “‘inexécutables 
par aucune voix humaine ou méme féline,” in fact 
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a ‘“miaulement,” which ‘“‘mérite completement le 
nom de Cacophone, sous laquelle, dit-on, il V’a 
désignée.”” Anyway, my cat-squall was antique, and 
their tempered scale was not; and I retorted with 
some vigour in that journal, 12 October 1896. 

I have always felt that, if an opinion was worth 
publishing, it was worth defending; and that was why 
I defended my views about Greek music in the Revue 
Critique and elsewhere, and have also defended my 
views on many other things. Critics often change 
their tone, when put on their defence. There was a 
professor of theology at Jena, who was displeased 
with something that I wrote, and he pitched into 
me, Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, 18 June 
1898. I wrote an Entgegnung, which appeared there, 
27 August 1898, with an Erwiderung from him. 
I remarked that ‘“‘was er ein Wasserstrahl nennt, ist 
nicht anderes als der Heilige Geist,”’ corrected him 
on other points, and finished off with “in der That 
scheint er von der Litteratur der Sache ebensowenig 
zu wissen als von altchristlicher Kunst.” In his reply 
he was an injured innocent, although he had come 
down on me as if he were a Pope and Ccumenical 
Council all rolled up into one. 


For many years I wasted time in trying to play the 
piano, until at last I saw that I should never play 
effectively, and then I gave it up. Curiously, my 
grandfather went through this process with the flute, 
though I never knew it till I found a letter of his, 
2 April 1843, ‘I once had a great wish to learn the 
flute, and attended to it, and learnt all that was 
necessary, but could not make any advancement for 
want of an ear for it. I could play a tune by notes, 
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but not give it that pleasing air that others could, for 
want of an ear. Therefore I considered it was time 
badly spent, and dropt it.” I think the fault was with 
the fingers more than with the ear. Had the ear been 
altogether bad, our bad playing might have pleased us. 

My father had no ear at all for music, yet went to 
Oratorios, and slept comfortably through them all, 
except Haydn’s Creation with its disturbing bursts of 
sound. At the Opera he kept awake, as that was some- 
thing more than music; and for some years he went 
pretty regularly—five-and-twenty times in the season 
of 1853, and so on. But he cared less for such things 
as the premiere of Berlioz’s Benvenuto Cellini on 
25 June 1853 than for the spectacle on 19 April 1855, 
when Napoleon the Third and the Empress Eugénie 
came there with Queen Victoria.—The best spectacle 
I ever saw, for opera and audience combined, was 
Glinka’s Life for the Czar at Moscow on the Czar’s 
name-day, 11 September 1889. 

I went to the Opera for the first time on 25 May 
1863. It was Meyerbeer’s Prophéte; and I can still 
recall the scenery and dresses and acting, and make 
comparisons with later performances, though I cannot 
recall the singing at any performance vividly enough 
to compare it with the singing at another. I suppose 
my taste in operas has varied with the fashion, and 
also with my time of life. I was told some years ago, 
by one of our few living poets, that there was only 
one opera in the world, and that was Gluck’s Orfeo. 
I should say that others have also run, but otherwise 
I now agree with him. 

The antics of some of the conductors used to amuse 
me as a boy. They waved their heads and arms, and 
swayed their bodies, as if they were intoxicated with 
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the music. And then Maud Allan arose upon the 
stage, and did everything they would have done, were 
they not compelled to keep their seats. I was at one 
of her first performances in London; and there was 
no crowding or applause, such as was usual after- 
wards—in fact the audience did not quite know what 
to make of it. She was not the earliest of these dancers 
—lIsidora Duncan was before her—but she had the 
advantage of being highly trained as a musician before 
she took to dancing; and certainly her dancing made 
me understand much music that I never understood 
before. 


Some years ago a Classic Dancer came over here to 
dance for me. She danced the Spring Song on the 
turf, with the tall cypress hedges as a background; 
and it really was a very pretty sight. But some of the 
spectators thought less about her dancing than her 
dress. And their verdict was, “‘Her garments had not 
got no substance in them.” 

More recently a cow-boy on a buck-jumper came 
galloping down the lane here, firing off his pistols in 
the air. It was for a film; and the rider (as I learned 
afterwards) was The Thrill-a-Minute Stunt King 
himself. The theme was of a cow-boy, born in 
England, revisiting his early home. Considering the 
Atlantic, I am not sure he would have come home 
on a buck-jumper with all his toggery on; but a pro- 
ducer knows exactly what audiences want. A film 
(I learned) requires ‘love interest’: so a pair of Stars 
made love outside the Hall House door. And an old 
inhabitant who came along was so shamed at their 
brazenness that he could only gasp out, “‘ Well, Now, 
There.” 
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There is a Wreyland theme that would have made 
as good a film. It is a story of John Dynham, who was 
lord of the manor here from 1381 to 1428; and, 
though it cannot be entirely true, it embodies some 
undoubted facts. Briefly, the Bishop of Exeter 
admonished him, for the avoidance of scandal, to 
cease from visiting the lady Isotta, even in the day- 
time; and as this had no effect, he excommunicated 
him. Dynham appealed to the Archbishop, which 
took up a year, and then he appealed to the Pope, 
which took up two years more: by which time he had 
voluntarily ceased from visiting the lady Isotta and 
was visiting the lady Muriel. 

Films are dreary things when seen upon a screen; 
but the making of a film is as good as a play. You 
hear the heroine told to put more passion into it and 
look really moved, and then you see her putting in 
passion and looking really moved. And the villain 
who kidnaps her is told to spring out like a tiger and 
put a sack over her head; and he springs out as like 
a tiger as he can, and there is no need for telling her 
to struggle and scream: she does that automatically 
when the sack drags down her hair. Theatrical 
rehearsals may be just as funny; but I do not see 
rehearsals on the stage. 

I may just mention here that I was not the author 
of a Gaiety burlesque called Cinder-Ellen up too late. 
(Ellen was Nellie Farren, and the whole thing was a 
skit on Cinderella up to date). Fred Leslie wrote it 
and also acted in it, and he took the pseudonym of 
‘Actor’ but had it printed ‘A. C. Torr.’ He also 
wrote Ruy Blas and the Blasé Roué, and (I think) some 
other Gaiety burlesques, with this same pseudonym 
of A. C. Torr; and people who knew me very slightly, 
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assumed that I had written it all, although the style 
was not a bit like mine. 

This was some thirty years ago, when I was writing 
solemnly on the chronology of the Egyptian kings— 
including Tut-anch-Amen, who was not so well 
known then as he is now. (Most of them deserved 
the title of the Duchess d’ Agio Uncertanti in Ruy 
Blas.) When my book on them came out, a friend of 
mine described it to me as a book to be given away 
with a pound of tea—he said readers would require 
a least a pound to keep them awake all through; and 
he could not possibly have said that of these plays. 


That book of mine dealt with Egyptian chronology 
in relation to the early history of Greece. The evidence 
required more careful sifting than it had received; 
and my point of view was that of Ovid, Amores, 11. 
2. 57, 58—“‘viderit ipse licet, credet tamen ipse 
neganti, | damnabitque oculos, et sibi verba dabit.”’ 
I thought of quoting this upon the title-page, but 
found it rather long, and only gave a part. And then 
the Guardian reviewed the book, 9 September 1896, 
and said, “‘’The motto on the title-page, damnabitque 
oculos, is, perhaps, the oddest motto that ever graced 
a scientific treatise issued by a University Press.” 
Which made it plain that the Guardian had a reviewer 
who was less familiar with the Latin language than 
with modern swear-words. 

One evening, when some friends were staying with 
me, one of them was speaking of something he had 
seen in Egypt; and he said that he thought Brugsch’s 
system was the best, as a rough and ready way of 
getting at dates. You reckon three generations to a 
century; and, though this may not be true for a 
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century or two, it comes pretty near the truth on an 
average of several centuries. Another man looked 
dubious; so I asked him what was wrong, and he 
explained. He was descended from William the 
Conqueror both on his father’s side and on his mother’s, 
but on one side it was twenty-seven generations, and 
on the other it was twenty-four; and he was just 
wondering whether he was a century older or younger 
than himself. 

One day Maspero was speaking to me rather 
strongly of a blunder that a friend of mine had made. 
I turned to a great work of his own, that was lying on 
the table, Les momies royales de Deir el-Bahari, and 
pointed to the hieroglyphic ka in one of the hieratic 
texts he had transcribed there. He looked at it for 
a minute, and then wrote down the hieroglyphic cha. 
He said that he pronounced cha as ka, and this must 
have led him into writing the wrong sign. 

There is a brilliant volume by Mahaffy on The 
Greck World under Roman Sway. It came out in 
1890, and I reviewed it then. At page 391 I came on. 
something quite incredible about the Proconsul of 
Asia reserving an exceptional privilege for the 
Christians. The author cited an inscription in support; 
so I looked this up, and found it was about the citizens 
of Chios. Of course, the Greek X is Ch; and I pre- 
sume he made his note of this inscription in that form, 
and then took his Xians for Christians on the analogy 
of Xmas for Christmas. 

I found mistakes of quite another kind in the article 
on ‘Navis’ in the third edition of Smith’s Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 1891. The article was 
written by Warre; and as he was headmaster at Eton 
at the time he wrote it, he should have asked the boys 
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to instruct him in the art of cribbing. He gives himself 
away by copying the misprints in the books from which 
he cribbed. On page 219 he cites Plato, Leges, tv. 
Pp. 507 instead of 707; and there is the same misprint 
in Cartault, Triére Athénienne, page 234. On page 223 
he cites Polybius, xx. 85 instead of Diodorus, xx. 85; 
and there is the same mistake in Graser, De veterum 
re navali, page 53. On the same page he cites Dio- 
dorus, L. 61; and Graser, page 52, has 50, 61 by 
mistake for 506, 61, which is the reference to the page 
and line in Hoeschel’s excerpts. On page 217 he 
prints a passage in Lucian, Navigium, 4, and says he 
took it from Josephus, Antiguitates, 1v. 8. 37. He took 
the passagein Lucian from Breusing, Nautik der Alten, 
page 57, and took the reference to Josephus from 
another passage that Breusing prints on the same page. 

Now and then I make mistakes myself. In my 
Ancient Ships, note 214, I quoted a passage from 
Procopius, and added, “‘Apparently the gonia is here 
the mast-head, as in Herodotus, vii. 122.”’ I should 
not have said that, if I had thought of Herodotus, 1. 52Y 
but I did not think of it until the book was out. How- 
ever, it was only a single sentence in the middle of a 
very long note; and I hoped no harm was done. Some 
while afterwards I was at the Royal Academy when 
the students were being lectured on Greek Sculpture. 
The lecturer was speaking of the trophy of the 
/Eginetans, as described by Herodotus, vim. 122; and 
he told them that the grouping of the things was clear, 
if the gonia was a mast-head, as had lately been 
suggested. 


There is no stopping a mistake after it has started. 
In the preface to my Ancient Ships I gave the history 
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of a blunder that was made by Scheffer in 1654, and 
is now in four authoritative books of reference. In 
fact, when I am told that all authorities agree, I feel 
certain that one of them has blundered, and the rest 
have followed him without inquiry. 

Guglielmotti has made a pleasant mistake, which 
these authorities are sure to copy some day: namely, 
that Alexander the Great was a distinguished German 
archeologist of the Nineteenth Century. Graser 
printed an account of his model of a war-ship of the 
time of Alexander the Great—“‘ aus der Zeit Alexanders 
des Grossen.”’ Guglielmotti mentions it in his treatise 
Delle due Navi Romane, etc., and says, page 67, ““ Non 
dai condottieri della nuova eta, Bernardo Graser ed 
Alessandro de Grossen, egregi giovani, i quali hanno 
trattati, etc.” 

Until I discovered it in Jal, Archéologie Navale, 
vol. 11, page 654, I never knew that ‘Sea Cheers’ was 
an order given on English ships. Nor could I explain 
the ritual at All Saints’ Church in Margaret Street, 
until I got a hint from Baedeker, Londres, page 146— 
** Cette église appartient a la secte des Puséystes.” This 
was in the edition of 1873. I got it while I was at 
Harrow, and found I was at ‘“‘une des principales 
universités d’Angleterre,” page 245. 

In the English edition of Hanotaux’s Contemporary 
France there is a footnote, vol. 1, page 127—“‘ De- 
mander 4a Bertrand le text Billet.” Bertrand was the 
librarian at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; and I 
suppose Hanotaux wanted to quote the document 
at first-hand from the archives instead of quoting it 
at second-hand as printed in Lamberty. And his 
editor did not understand. 

The ancients also made mistakes like that. There is 
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a Greek inscription at Stratoniceia, engraved in 
Fellows’ Asia Minor, pages 255, 256. It looks just 
like a table of accounts—the words begin at the left 
end of the lines, and at the right end there are figures, 
with an interval of varying length between the figures 
and the words. It really is a set of verses, and the 
figures give the number of letters in each line. They 
probably were meant to guide the mason in his work, 
but he has carved it all up on the temple wall. On 
the temple wall at Denderah there is a long inscrip- 
tion in Egyptian hieroglyphics with portraits of the 
deities who are mentioned in the text. At the portrait 
of Isis the hieroglyphics say ‘‘wood: gold: eyes of 
precious stone: two cubits high,” at the portrait of 
Heqit (the frog goddess) they say “‘silver overlaid 
with gold: five spans high,” and so on—it is engraved 
in Mariette’s Denderah, vol. 1v, plate 88. The mason 
has carved his instructions on the wall, not knowing 
the meaning of the hieroglyphs. 


. Printers sometimes make mistakes. In a proof that 
I was reading for a friend, the nomen and pre-nomen 
of Rameses had become his women and pre-women. 
But very often it is not the printer’s fault. In the old 
edition I wrote Anaxagoras for Aristagoras, and passed 
it in the proofs; and it was printed in the first im- 
pression, though corrected in the second. Had it 
been anybody else’s work, I should have seen the 
error at once; but I suppose my mind was running on 
what I meant to say, and I thought I saw it there. 
And this may also be the reason why amateur artists 
very often fail to see the faults in their own work. 
They see the picture that they meant to paint, and not 
the daub that they have done. 
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When Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens was 
brought to light and printed, I made some observations 
on it in the Atheneum, 7 February 1891, a few days 
after it came out. The editor had cited the passage in 
chapter 54 which shows that it was written after 
329 B.c., but had overlooked a passage in chapter 46 
which shows that it was written before 325 B.c.; and 
I cited this passage, and thereby limited the date. 
Amongst other things I proposed to read architheé... 
for archiereé...in chapter 56, as I happened to re- 
member that architheérois came in the same context 
in an inscription of that period. I think my reading 
was right—all subsequent editions have adopted it— 
but I should very much like to know if the word 
went wrong in copying or dictation, or was a slip of 
Aristotle’s own pen. 

I fancy that the Greek and Latin authors wrote 
the wrong word now and then, and never noticed it. 
That is not the view of textual critics and editors: 
they ascribe all errors to the men who copied out the 
manuscripts. But this limits them to errors that 
might arise in copying, and thus restricts the choice 
of. emendations far too much. Take such an emenda- 
tion as Isara for Arar in Livy, xx1. 31. This makes 
Livy say that the river was the Isére, not the Sadne; 
but the context requires him to say it was the Durance, 
otherwise he would be saying ‘right’ instead of ‘left’ 
a few lines further on. A copyist might easily write 
arar for isara, so this emendation is accepted, although 
it does not suit. 

Such emendations are deceitful things. In this case 
they make Livy say the Isere, and make Polybius say 
it also, 111. 49, though he says something else; and 
then Members of the Alpine Club go saying that the 
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river must have been the Isére, since Livy and Poly- 
bius agree in saying that it was. Other folk may say 
it does not matter what the river was; but that is 
a reason for leaving the whole thing alone, not for 
getting it wrong. If you take it up at all, you should 
not risk the sort of snubbing that Westbury gave the 
herald after cross-examination—‘‘Go away, you silly 
man: you don’t even understand your own silly 
science.” 

My father used to tell me of Westbury’s methods 
at the Bar. A judge would put a question that seemed 
to be a poser. Westbury would pause, and then he 
would not only answer it convincingly, but would put 
the point with such lucidity that you could not under- 
stand how any one had failed to see it. And the judge 
would turn quite red, feeling that he had asked a 
foolish question, and people in court would titter and 
guffaw, though half of them could never have 
answered it at all. 

But gifts that help an advocate may be a hindrance 
to an author. It does sometimes happen that a re- 
viewer knows no more about a subject than he could 
gather from the book he is reviewing. An author 
collects materials till he is bewildered—‘‘ cannot see 
the wood for the trees”’—and he makes a bulky book, 
putting all this material in, but doing nothing to clear 
the subject up. And the reviewer will praise him for 
his wealth of learning, and will say he has done all 
that is humanly possible towards the solution of a 
problem that really is insoluble. Another author sifts 
the materials and solves the problem. He makes a 
much smaller book, putting in nothing that is not 
essential, and stating his conclusions so effectively 
that they command assent. And the reviewer will 
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dismiss it as a book of platitudes, which tells you 
nothing that is not obvious to the meanest compre- 
hension.—These, of course, are extreme cases; but 
the reviewer often fails to see that mere pomposity is 
not a guarantee of solid learning, and that frivolity 
need not mean shallowness. There was an essay, The 
critic as artist, written by Wilde in 1891 and full of 
epigram and paradox; and the reviewers were so 
dazzled by his flippancy that hardly any of them saw 
how much sound sense there was beneath it all. A 
good judge told me that he considered it the best 
thing of its kind since Plato. 

A friend of mine in the same house at Harrow went 
up to Oxford at the same time that I went up to 
Cambridge, October 1876. He came over to see me 
at Trinity, and I went over to see him at Magdalen. 
(It made me wish that I had gone there too.) On the 
Sunday evening the Lessons were read by one of the 
Demies. His reading was dramatically good, but his 
appearance was astonishing, with his long hair 
hanging down upon his surplice. I asked who on 
earth he was, and was told he was a man named Wilde, 
who could be awfully amusing but dressed just like 
a guy. I never made his acquaintance; but, having 
once seen him, I knew him by sight for evermore. 
The last time I saw him was in September 1897. I 
was at Naples, and he was staying in the same hotel— 
under an assumed name. 


Many years ago I wrote a couple of volumes on the 
history of the island of Rhodes: they were published 
- in 1885 and 1887, and now are obsolete. At first 
I only thought of writing about the Rhodian colonies 
in Sicily, but the subject led me on to Rhodes itself, 
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and then to the adventures of the Knights after they 
had quitted Rhodes; but these were not included in 
the book. 

The Knights were the Hospitallers, or Order of 
Saint John of Jerusalem; and their first home was 
at Jerusalem. But the Saracens drove them out of 
Palestine in 1291, the Turks drove them out of 
Rhodes in 1522, and the French drove them out of 
Malta in 1798. Malta was taken by the English in 
1800; and by the tenth article of the Treaty of Amiens, 
1802, England undertook to give up Malta to the 
Knights within three months. It is ancient history 
now that England held on to Malta, and thereby 
made a precedent for dealing with an inconvenient 
treaty as a scrap of paper. 

In 1814 some of the French members of the Order 
formed a committee at Paris to see what could be done. 
But there were scamps among them, and these men 
admitted new members to the Order and made 
appointments in it—neither of which things had they 
any right to do—and pocketed the money that they 
took for entrance-fees, etc. The climax came in 1823 
with an attempt of theirs to borrow money in the name 
of the Order. The office of Grand Master was vacant 
then, but the Lieutenant of the Mastery sent them a 
peremptory letter, 27 March 1824, saying that the 
committee was merely a self-appointed body without 
authority, and must forthwith be dissolved. The 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs also wrote a letter, 
29 April 1825, saying that the admissions and appoint- 
ments made by the committee were altogether illegal 
and could not in any way be recognized. And when 
the committee proposed to meet again in May 1826, 
the meeting was stopped by the Prefect of the Police. 
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France was now too hot for them, but the rogues 
found dupes in England. They began admitting new 
members to the Order and making appointments in it 
over here; and they appointed the Rev. Dr Peat as 
Prior. That was the foundation of the present Order 
of Saint John of Jerusalem in England. 

In- 1834 Peat took an oath of office as “Prior of the 
Sixth Language of the Sovereign Order of Saint John 
of Jerusalem in London,” swearing ‘“‘to keep and 
obey the ancient statutes of the said Sovereign Order,” 
and “to govern the said Sixth Language as Prior 
thereof under the provision of the statute of the 4th 
and 5th of Philip and Mary in the case made and 
provided.” By the statutes which he promised to keep 
and obey he was not qualified for appointment nor 
was he appointed by the proper authority, and there 
could not be a Prior of a Language—the Languages 
were governed by Bailiffs, with Priors as their sub- 
ordinates in the various priories. There is no statute 
of 4 & 5 Philip & Mary relating to the Order, only 
Letters Patent; and these make no provision for the 
government of the Language or the Priory. So he 
only bound himself to discharge the duties of an im- 
possible office under an imaginary statute. 

These people could not even make out medizval 
Latin. If a candidate for admission proved his 
ancestry, he was admitted a knight by right, de 
justitia. If he could not prove his ancestry, he might 
be admitted a knight by favour, de gratia. Out of this 
they have made Knights of Justice and Knights of 
Grace. The hospitale at Jerusalem was a place of 
hospitality where pilgrims were entertained. They 
mistook it for a hospital, and then went in for am- 
bulance-work, first-aid, etc., on the strength of their 
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mistake. No doubt, they have done much useful 
work, especially in this last war. But you can very 
well do useful work without pretending to be some- 
thing that you aren’t. And these non-combatants 
are posing as successors of the greatest clan of warriors 
in the age of Chivalry. 

They were silly enough to apply for a Charter of 
Incorporation, and this brought them up against 
some lawyers with no love for false pretences. Instead 
of getting a charter as a branch of the real Order, or 
in some way connected with it, they only got a 
charter (14 May 1888) as a charitable society of fifty 
years’ standing. 


When the Knights left Malta in 1798, they took 
their greatest relic with them—the right hand of their 
patron saint, John Baptist. Having chosen the Czar 
Paul as Grand Master, they delivered this relic to him 
at Gatchina on 12 October 1799; and it has remained 
in Russia ever since. (I wrote this several years ago.) 
The anniversary is kept, and there is a service for the 
Translation of the Right Hand in imitation of the old 
service at Constantinople on the anniversary of its 
translation there from Antioch. It goes from Peters- 
burg to Gatchina on 11 October and is carried to 
Saint Paul’s church there on 12 October, returning 
to Petersburg on 22 October. I saw it in the Winter 
Palace at Petersburg in 1889, and made some notes 
about it then—‘‘ The Right Hand is sadly dilapidated. 
The fourth and fifth fingers are gone, so that it can 
no longer gesticulate in response to inquiries about the 
harvest. There is a very large hole in the thumb, far 
too large for the little morsel of the thumb that choked 
the man-eating dragon at Antioch. And it is all very 
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black indeed. The remaining fingers are long and 
slender, and the nails are delicately formed. It is 
the hand of an Egyptian, and a mummy.” It was at 
Constantinople when Sultan Mohammed took the 
city in 1453, and Sultan Bajazet gave it to the Knights 
in 1484. 

Rhodes was besieged by Sultan Solyman in 1522, 
and at the great assault upon the city, 24 September, 
the garrison believed they saw John Baptist himself 
standing on the roof of his own church, waving a 
banner and encouraging them. It really was the 
prior’s French cook; and when they found this out, 
they accused him of making signals to the enemy, and 
nearly murdered him. 

At the siege of Rhodes by Mithridates in 88 B.c. 
the garrison saw the goddess Isis standing on her 
temple and hurling down a mass of flame on the 
attacking force. And such apparitions have been 
common, from Castor and Pollux at Lake Regillus 
down to Saint George at Mons. Saint George, how- 
ever, had no business there. He suffered martyrdom 
at. Diospolis, twelve miles from Jaffa, where Perseus 
delivered Andromeda; and the old legend was trans- 
ferred to him. It must have been a whale that Perseus 
killed, according to Pliny’s description of the bones; 
and, if Saint George had known his business, he 
would have abandoned Mons and gone out spearing 
submarines. 

Being at Tarascon, 18 March 1891, I inquired for 
the Tarasque—the dragon that was led captive by 
Saint Martha—and I found it locked up in a stable. 
It is not allowed out in processions now, as it has 
broken too many people’s bones by the waggings 
of its tail. Getting inside it, I found a tiller that 
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worked the tail as if it were a rudder, and I made 
it wag. 

The dragon at Tarascon is not unlike the dragon 
in one of Retzsch’s illustrations to Schiller’s Kampf 
mit dem Drachen, where the knight uses a dummy to 
accustom his horse and hounds to the look of a dragon 
in real life. He does this in France, and then goes 
back to Rhodes and kills the dragon there. The story 
is told of Dieudonné de Gozon; and he must have 
seen the dummy at Tarascon, as he was at Avignon 
from 1324 to 1332. But in one version the knight 
dressed up a bull to personate the dragon. In a 
version current at Rhodes it is a dervish, not a knight. 
He loaded forty donkeys with eighty sacks of lime, 
and drove them past the dragon’s den. The dragon 
swallowed them, lime and all, and then went down to 
drink. 

The dragon at Rhodes was killed near Phileremus, 
the citadel of the ancient town of Ialysus; and Phorbas 
of Ialysus had killed a dragon there about two 
thousand years before. The old Greek legend was 
put into a medieval dress; and another of those 
legends has been put into a dress that is completely 
modern. There are elevated beds of sea-shells in 
various parts of Rhodes, showing that the island has 
risen from the sea; and the story of its rising from the 
sea is told by Pindar in his ode in honour of Diagoras 
of Ialysus, Olympia, vul. 54-71. Either Thomson or 
Mallet copied this from Pindar into Rule Britannia, 
and now it is Britain that at Heaven’s command arose 
from out the azure main. 


In dreams I have imagined myself in Rhodes, 
walking up the hill at Ialysus and finding Laon 
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cathedral on the top. Laon stands on the same sort 
of hill: so this came from mixed memories. I have 
also imagined myself in Paris, driving to the Opéra 
and finding Milan cathedral there instead. They are 
both great staring buildings of about three acres each 
on similar sites: so this came from mixed memories 
also. But then I found the Louvre and Tuileries 
turned right round, with the east front of the Louvre 
looking westward down the Tuileries gardens; and 
I cannot think what mental twist did that. When I 
dream of being in those gardens, I usually see the 
west front of the Tuileries as it was before the war of 
1870, not the ruin afterwards nor the vacant space 
there now. 

Almost every night I dream that I am travelling, 
sometimes on a ship but usually by train. In former 
years I travelled a good deal, and could ascribe the 
dreams to that; but since 1914 I have not travelled 
at all, and yet I dream of travelling just the same. As 
a rule, some little thing goes wrong—a few mornings 
ago I woke up very cross at finding that the Penzance 
dining-car did not go through to Brindisi, whereas 
the time-bill said it did. And these things usually 
happen at a station that could not possibly exist, being 
partly a big terminus and partly a junction and partly 
a wayside station with one signal-post. I can see a 
great deal of this station with my mind’s eye when 
I am awake, only there are misty bits just where the 
wayside station merges in the junction and where the 
junction merges in the terminus. But I do not see 
these misty bits in dreams, as my mind is occupied 
with one thing at a time and jumps from thing to 
thing like pictures on a film. This station has remained 
unaltered in my mind for five-and-twenty years or 
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more, as I remember talking of it to a man who died 
in 1899. 

There was a Judge of whom I should have said with 
confidence that I had never seen him except upon the 
Bench. But in looking through a diary I found that 
g July 1865 ended with a note that he called in the 
evening; and then I saw it all. It was in London, in 
our drawing-room, and cups of tea were being handed 
round at g.0, as was the custom then; and he came in, 
took hock-and-seltzer in preference to tea, and then 
talked away. I cannot remember what he talked about, 
but I can see him and the room and all its furniture 
and the other people on the chairs on which they sat, 
just as I saw it from the chair where I was sitting. 
That picture had been dormant in my mind for more 
than fifty years, and then came out quite bright and 
clear; and I do not know how many thousands of 
these pictures are lying dormant there. 

As a rule, I see things with my mind’s eye almost 
as distinctly as if I were looking at the things them- 
selves; and I thought that every one could do the same 
till I read Galton’s Inquiries into Human Faculty and 
found how greatly people varied as to this. I also see 
some things with my mind’s eye as symbols for other 
things that cannot be seen at all, e.g. boot-trees for 
arguments. They are trees for shoes, without handles, 
and made of polished wood; and they are on a grey 
felt floor with an open doorway at the further end. 
When two arguments lead up to a third, the corre- 
sponding boot-trees turn their toes in towards the 
other’s heel; and I have seen as many as eight or ten 
boot-trees pointing like this to half the number in a 
line beyond them, these also pointing to others further 
on, and finally a boot-tree going through the doorway. 
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I find it very convenient—I see more at a single 
glance than I could put into a page of print. 

Galton speaks of numbers being personified, and 
gives several instances of children doing this. The 
son of an old friend of mine—an undergraduate now 
—tells me he did it when a child and sometimes does 
it still) His views are—‘1 and o do not count, being 
inactive. 2, good-natured, always doing its best to 
please. 3, sometimes kind and condescending, hated 
by 8 when added, but not when multiplied to make 24: 
great friend of 9. 4, not very noticeable, but means 
well: great friend of 8 and 6. 5, much the same 
as 4, but no special friend except 2: rather meek. 
6, inclined to be selfish: no great friend of 3, pals 
with 4 and 8. 7, unlucky and despised, bad luck in 
making such numbers as 49 and 63 when multiplied. 
8, fat and good-natured, but inclined to be selfish: 
likes being made up to good round numbers such as 
12, 24, 48, &c. 9g, friend of 3, disagreeable and a bully, 
despised for making brutish numbers such as 27, 63, 
81, &c.” 

I now suspect Pythagoras of having done this as a 
child and then, instead of putting away childish things, 
making it a basis for much of his philosophy. Thus, 
amongst other things, he says that 8 is Justice itself, 
being zsacis isos or bis bina bis—in other words, it is 
composed of 4 and 4, and each 4 is composed of 2 and 
2, so that there is even balance throughout. This 
reasoning must surely be an afterthought to justify 
some childish fancy. 


Looking back to early years, I find the things I have 
remembered best have seldom been the things best 
worth remembering; and other people tell me that 
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they suffer from the same defect. I remember a 
pump at the Great Exhibition of 1862: many other 
things besides, but nothing else as clearly as that 
pump. It was rather like a four-post bedstead with 
four impervious sheets of water coming down be- 
tween the posts; and it just took my fancy. I wrote 
two letters about it to my grandfather, telling him 
that I would take him round to see it, if he came up 
to town. Being four years old, and getting on for five, 
I felt quite capable of taking him about. 

In a letter of his, 23 February 1862, mentioning 
his aunt’s first husband, he tells my father, “‘I re- 
member him coming here to see my aunt before 
marriage, and he brought down the finest pine-apple 
I ever saw.” That was close on seventy years before, 
when my grandfather was a very small boy; and I 
suspect he had a clearer recollection of the pine-apple 
than of the man who brought it. 

Somebody made me a present of an air-ball when 
I was very young. This was at a house near town; and, 
as the drawing-room was empty, I took it in there, 
and was playing with it on the hearthrug, when a 
draught caught it away from me and carried it up the 
chimney. I went out to watch the chimney-top, but 
was very soon fetched in again to be introduced to 
some old ladies who had come to call. They found the 
room a little draughty, so a door was shut, and there- 
upon the air-ball came down the chimney, with a 
layer of soot all over it. It alighted on the hearthrug, 
rose again, and made a series of jumps, each lower and 
shorter than the last, but all in a straight line towards 
one of those old ladies. I was just reckoning that two 
more jumps would land it in her lap, when she gave 
a shriek, upset her chair, and retreated backwards to 
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the draughty door, forgetting that it had been shut. 
And she came up against the door so hard that she 
sat down upon the floor, with that little black devil 
still jumping on towards her. 

Another old lady whom we knew had heaps of 
very nice lace; and she wore dresses that would make 
the most of it. Seated in a bergere chair before her 
drawing-room fire, she was a sight to see. One day 
she was not in her accustomed place, and she told 
us what had happened. Her next-door neighbours 
had not had their kitchen chimney swept, and it 
caught fire most alarmingly. It was next to her 
drawing-room chimney; and in the clouds of smoke 
the firemen mistook the two, and poured their buckets 
down hers. A torrent of sooty water burst forth from 
the fireplace and overwhelmed her in her chair. 


I have many letters from my old nurse. After 
leaving us, she went into the service of a family in 
France. She writes to me from Sully, 25 January 
1871, ‘I must begin by telling you of our flight. Iam 
writing in a very old castle on the borders of the Loire. 
The marquis, thinking we were in danger, sent us off 
here; there were three carriages, all the horses, and 
the pack of hounds. We had to pass thro’ a black 
forest at night, we were stopped from time to time by 
French guards; they looked terrifying on horseback 
with their long white cloaks. You may guess that we 
did not arrive at the end of our journey without 
sundry frights. We are with a friend of the family, 
and have been here more than two months, and no 
means of leaving. 

“The castle is surrounded by water, two of the 
towers are in complete ruins, what is left of them is 
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covered in ivy. The part we inhabit is in good con- 
dition, the rooms are very ancient, the walls and the 
ceilings are fresco, the dining-room is hung with 
tapestry, also the best bedrooms, the staircases are of 
stone, ropes passed thro’ iron rings in the walls supply 
the place of banisters, the walls are five feet thick; it 
will stand the cannon of the enemy, I have no fear 
in this good old place. The picture gallery is very 
interesting to visit, of course all family portraits, at 
the end of that is the old theatre; it is now converted 
into an ambulance for the wounded. 

“We had been quiet a few days when the terrible 
battle of Bellegarde began not far from here, the 
poor wounded soldiers both French and Prussians 
were brought here in carts; the first two days they 
were about fifty and increased in number every day. 
It is well for your tender heart that you were not here, 
you could not have endured to witness their sufferings. 

“Now for another scene we had General Bourbaki 
with his army encamped before the castle. How I 
wished you were here then. I looked out of my window, 
the moon was in its full, showing its bright light over: 
the scene, the whole of the park was covered in tents, 
among the trees we could see the fires and the soldiers 
sitting around them in their different costumes; they 
had with them 150 cannons all arranged in order ready 
for an attack. 

“The next morning was the worst of all; the Prus- 
sians were making for here on the other side of the 
Loire. The first thing the General thought of doing 
was cutting their march, so he ordered the bridge to be 
burnt. We watched the arrival of the enemy, and quite 
enjoyed their disappointment at finding themselves 
the wrong side of the river. They fired over here, I did 
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not feel very brave that day. This last week they have 
been firing on the castle; there is no danger for us, 
the walls are thick enough to resist.” 

She writes again, 6 February 1872, “‘ We have been 
staying a few days at the Chateau of Sully. I enjoyed 
the visit more this time, we could walk about without 
fear of the Prussians....Maréchal de MacMahon 
with his son, a very nice boy, has been here for a few 
days shooting.” There is much praise of MacMahon 
in her letters: he is kind and good and brave and 
noble, and he comes round to the nursery and tells 
the children tales. 


She left our house when I was old enough to do 
without a nurse; but other servants never left, unless 
they were going to be married. Ann came to us when 
she was sixteen, and stayed till she was sixty-three, 
when she retired on a pension. In another household 
her sister Betsy did the same. They were both past 
ninety when they died; and so also were Mary and 
Martha, who were fellow-servants with Ann. I went 
to tea with Mary on her ninety-fifth birthday; and she 
sang I’m ninety-five, a song well known in earlier times. 

In their later years they lived a good deal in the 
past. At some dinner party at our house in London 
the soup was handed round as mock-turtle, whereas 
it was real turtle, and Mary was proud of having made 
it. She never let the others hear the last of that. There 
was to be another party there, for which great pre- 
parations had been made. But, as Ann told me quite 
angrily, ‘on the very morning of the party, King 
William went and died, and the party had to be put 
off, and all the things were spoilt.”” And she was very 
cross about it still. 
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There were illuminations for Queen Victoria’s 
wedding; and the house was decked with night-lights 
in little globes of coloured glass. Ann put them care- 
fully away, and brought them out in 1887 for the 
Jubilee. There were illuminations for the wedding 
of the Prince of Wales; and I had a night out, 10 
March 1863. At the top of Trafalgar Square a wheel 
of our brougham got locked into the wheels of another 
carriage; and it was impossible to lift them clear, 
owing to the pressure of the crowd. We stayed there 
for hours. 

The illuminations in 1863 were things that people 
would not look at now. There were gas-pipes twisted 
into stars and monograms and crowns, with little 
holes punctured for the gas: there were some trans- 
parencies, mostly with oil lamps behind; and there 
were a few devices in cut glass. The crowd was feebler 
also. People say we are degenerate now, but I think 
it is the other way: some of the worst types seem to 
be extinct.—Other types may also be extinct. Coming 
out of a theatre one evening my brother meant to 
throw a sixpence to a man who found a hansom for 
us, and threw him a half-sovereign by mistake, and 
I heard the man say fervently, ‘‘’Thank God, all the 
Gentlemen aren’t dead.” 


We moved into a new house in London on 23 June 
1864, and I meant to celebrate the jubilee by moving 
out on 23 June 1914, but was not ready then, and did 
not finish my move till 23 November. Being newly 
built, the house had a hot-water cistern in the bath- 
room, fed automatically by the kitchen boiler more 
than forty feet below. That was a novelty in 1864; and, 
when people came to call, they went upstairs to look 
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at it, and could not make it out. A gifted Fellow of 
King’s was quite disturbed about it till he thought 
of Heracleitus and the maxim Panta Rhei, and that 
enabled him to place our cistern in its true position 
in the Universe. Of course, these people knew that 
hot water was lighter than cold, and would go up 
while cold went down, yet were unable to follow the 
theory into practice. I have noticed the same thing 
several times, when going to Gibraltar by the P. & O. 
People on board have said the clock was being altered 
because we were going south. They knew theoretically 
what the reason was, but could not apply their 
knowledge. 

A good many of the people here are of opinion that 
the Earth is flat; and I do not know of any simple and 
decisive way of proving it to be a globe. I failed 
miserably with Aristotle’s argument (De Celo, U1. 
14. 13) from the shape of the Earth’s shadow on the 
Moon in an eclipse. They very soon showed me that 
they could cast as round a shadow with a platter or a 
pail as with a ball of wool. And this, I imagine, was 
the reasoning of Anaximander and those others, who 
suggested that we might be living on the flat surface 
of a cylinder or disk. 

There is the Horizon argument; but that is not for 
people living in a region of high hills, where no 
horizon can be seen. And the Circumnavigation 
argument is answered in this way—In thick mists on 
the moor you think that you are going straight on, 
but you always go round in a circle till you come back 
to where you were before. The other arguments are 
too subtle to be grasped at all. 


An old lady here came up to London twenty years 
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ago. She had not been there before, though well 
advanced in years; and I took her up in the Great 
Wheel at Earl’s Court to get a good look round. She 
told me afterwards, ‘‘I were a-thinkin’ all the time 
how Satan took our Lord up into an exceedin’ high 
place a-seein’ all the kingdoms of the world.” 

When people have come up for their first visit to 
London, I have seldom found them much impressed 
with the big public buildings. They have seen photo- 
graphs, generally taken from some favourable point 
of view: so they know what to expect, and the reality 
is not always equal to their expectation. The buildings 
that impress them are the private houses at the West 
End. The houses may not be finer than they had 
expected; but it is the cumulative effect of street on 
street and square on square of large and wealthy 
houses, stretching out for miles in all directions. 

A country cousin coming up to stay with me in 
London, I made out a list of sights that should be seen. 
Besides these sights, she saw a fire at a house close by. 
There were lots of engines and escapes, and I felt 
rather grateful to Providence for making this addition 
to my list; but I felt less grateful three nights after- 
wards, when Providence added a burglary, not at a 
neighbour’s house, but at my own. 

Two youths from here were staying at my house in 
town while they were up for an examination; and the 
ample staircase tempted them to descend it on their 
heads. Coming downstairs in the twilight, I just saw 
the soles of their shoes and could not imagine what 
those four objects were, hovering in mid-air far down 
below me. This method of progression was much in 
vogue at Lustleigh. On a hot day I have seen a dozen 
boys going along the mill-leet upside down. With 
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sleeves tucked up, the water only wets the arms and 
scalp; but there is always a chance of overbalancing 
and going in full-length. That sends the water flying 
over any one upon the path alongside; and sometimes, 
I think, they do it purposely for that. As an exasper- 
ated man once said, “they Lustleigh boys be hardly 
human.” 


One winter afternoon I went up to my bedroom 
here and found a rat there, sitting on the rug before 
the fire. It did not move when I came in, but looked at 
me appealingly. I understood, and it sawI understood; 
and we had as clear a conversation as if we had ex- 
pressed ourselves in words. The rat said, “I must 
apologize for this unwarranted intrusion; but I am 
suffering from some distressing malady, and entertain 
a hope that it may be within your power to alleviate 
my sufferings.” I said, “I regret exceedingly that this 
should be entirely beyond my powers. I know too 
little of human maladies, and even less of the maladies 
of rodents; and were I to adopt the treatment usually 
prescribed for them, I fear your sufferings might be 
aggravated.” And the rat said, “‘ You disappoint me 
grievously. But at least, I trust, you will not abuse 
the confidence I have reposed in you?” I said, 
“Nothing could be further from my thoughts,” and 
held the door politely open. The rat walked slowly 
out, stopped at the top of the stairs, and looked back 
at me with much more confidence, ‘“‘ But really isn’t 
there anything at all that you can do for me?”’ I said, 
“I’m awfully sorry, but I’m afraid there isn’t.”” And 
the rat went slowly downstairs, out of doors, and away 
along the Pixey Garden. It had come in through an 
open door. 
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The rats here, of course, are brown rats, the black 
rats being quite extinct now, although old men have 
told me they have seen some, years ago, both in 
London and down here. In his History of Devonshire, 
I. 129, ed. 1797, Polwhele quotes a man who was born 
in 1723 and said that, when he was a lad, there were 
only black rats until a ship called the Elizabeth was 
brought into Plymouth and broken up on the Devon- 
shire side of the Plym; and this ship’s rats were brown. 

Weought really to be grateful to the browns for killing 
off the blacks, as the blacks were much worse than the 
browns for carrying the Plague about. We have not 
heard much of the Plague in Western Europe since 
the brown rats arrived—the last great outbreak was 
in 1720 at Marseilles. The first outbreak in England 
began with the arrival of some ships at Weymouth 
in July or August 1348, and it very soon reached 
Devon and then spread over the whole country, killing 
more than half the population. So far as we know now, 
the Plague began in the Crimea. The black rats must 
have come down there in hordes, like the hordes of 
brown rats that were seen swimming across the Volga 
in 1727. It was brought by ships from the Crimea to 
Constantinople, and thence to Messina and Genoa; 
and a Genoese ship brought it to Marseilles about 
Christmas 1347. It spread all over France up to the 
Channel coast; but if it had come here that way, it 
would probably have reached Dover first, as Calais 
was then an English town with much traffic across the 
Straits: so I imagine that the ships at Weymouth had 
come up from the Mediterranean, and brought black 
rats with the pestiferous fleas. 

That outbreak of the Plague reduced the population 
of these islands to half or perhaps a third of what it was 
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before; and one may speculate about what might have 
happened, if the outbreak had been more severe and 
swept the population off without a remnant. In the 
absence of statistics one may estimate the death-rate 
from the number of new appointments to livings in 
the diocese of Exeter, as set down in Bishop Grandis- 
son’s register of Institutions. During February 1349 
there were institutions to five parishes in the next 
valley to this: Chudleigh, Trusham, Ashton, Doddis- 
combsleigh, Dunsford. Those parishes are all on the 
left bank of the Teign; and there are no institutions 
to parishes on the right bank until June. If rats could 
swim the Volga, they could swim the Teign, but 
probably would not take the trouble if they were happy 
where they were; so I presume the river checked 
them, and they came up here another way. During 
March and April there were institutions to Lustleigh, 
Bovey, North Bovey, Manaton, Ilsington, Widdi- 
combe: six parishes forming a solid block of sixty- 
four square miles. In the first six months of 1349 
there were altogether 269 institutions, and 394 in the 
whole year. Even in 1348 there had been only 52, 
and the average number was 37 in the seven previous 
years, 1341 to 1347. There were not priests enough 
to fill up all the vacancies in 1349; and on 20 Septem- 
ber Bishop Grandisson obtained two Faculties from 
the Pope, one for ordaining a hundred young men 
who had not yet attained the age of twenty-three, and 
the other for ordaining fifty men who were born out 
of wedlock and therefore were ineligible without a 
Dispensation. 

In a letter of 30 October 1348 Bishop Grandisson 
cites a letter from the Prior of Christchurch, Canter- 
bury, written after the Archbishop’s death, and giving 
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his instructions for processions and other rites to stay 
the Plague. And he orders processions in his diocese 
every Wednesday and Friday up to Christmas—he 
was living at Chudleigh all the time, about six miles 
from here—and he also orders Masses, psalms and 
prayers. These were then the proper weapons for 
combating the Plague: nobody smelled Rats. So also 
at Rhodes in October 1498 the Grand Master of the 
Knights ordered fasting and prayer, and the people 
all sang Alleluia. Columbus had brought a new 
disease from the New World, and it had just reached 
Rhodes; but these good people had not yet found out 
how it was propagated. The local poet, Emmanuel 
Georgillas, wrote a poem on it in medizval Greek, 
Thanaticon tés Rhodou. He says that the disease 
claimed victims from amongst them all, old men and 
matrons, boys and unwedded girls, the Knights them- 
selves, and even the Archbishop. At last John Baptist 
triumphed over Charon—that is what the poet says— 
but the Grand Master of the Knights had not relied 
exclusively upon their patron saint: he had locked the 
ladies up. 


Providence helps those who help themselves, and 
leaves whole generations to their fate unless they take 
the trouble to find out how diseases come and how 
they can be kept away. Plague is carried by rats’ 
fleas, just as typhus is carried by lice and malaria by 
mosquitos; the rats themselves are victims. Tri- 
chinosis is caused by pigs, and leprosy by fish; but 
the rats invade us of their own free will, and it is no 
fault of the pigs or fish that people sometimes eat 
them ‘cured,’ not cooked. 

When the chieftains of the Delta of the Nile went 
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to King Pianchi to tender their submission to him, 
about 750 B.c., he would not let them come inside the 
palace, as they were people who ate fish—see lines 
149 to 151 of his inscription—and Jews were just as 
hard on people who ate pigs. Had the Jews abstained 
from.eating fish, they might have been immune from 
leprosy, which is a worse disease than any they could 
have caught by eating pigs; and with proper cooking 
they might have eaten both. All those ancient pro- 
hibitions were too wide, like this modern prohibition 
of strong drink on the mere chance that it may make 
men drunk. ; 

In former ages leprosy was common here. There was 
a hospital for lepers this side of Newton, founded by 
John Gilberd, 4 October 1538, “for the releff of 
powre lazar people wherof grete nomber with that 
diseas be now infectid in that partis to the grete 
daunger of infection of moche people to whom they 
use to resort and be conversant withal for lacke of 
convenyent hospitals in the county of Devon for 
them.” There were much older hospitals for lepers 
outside Exeter and Barnstaple and Tavistock and other 
towns; but these were more or less monastic, and had 
suffered from the dissolution of the monasteries. This 
hospital was then a quarter of a mile outside Newton 
Bushell; but the town has spread beyond it, and the 
old buildings have long since been replaced by alms- 
houses. 

Leprosy would naturally be commoner before the 
Reformation, as so much fish was eaten during fasts; 
and the fasts themselves made people weaker and less 
able to resist disease. I agree with old folks here who 
say that fasts should be a time of feasting for the poor. 
‘Rich folk have money to buy butcher’s meat in Lent 
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as well as other times; and if they will not eat’n, they 
should give’n to they as cannot buy.’ However, 
fasting was enjoined on rich and poor alike, and was 
deemed of more importance than almost anything 
else. Machiavelli was not easily shocked, but he drew 
the line at Sforza’s coming to Florence and eating 
meat in Lent, Istorie Fiorentine, vil, anno 1471, “‘cosa 
in quel tempo nella nostra citta ancora non veduta.” 


On a Good Friday morning I found a small girl 
standing on my doorstep here, eating a hot-cross-bun. 
I asked what she was doing there, and she curtsied 
and said, ‘‘Please, zir, I be fasting.” Fasting meant 
no more than eating hot-cross-buns in addition to the 
usual food; and generally the seasons of the Christian 
year were marked by buns, lamb, goose, plum 
pudding, pancakes and salt fish far more than by 
observances at church. 

Good Friday was the great day for potato planting 
here. Whatever the season was, potatoes planted on 
Good Friday came up better than potatoes planted 
any other day—at least, that was the common belief 
here. There must have been a religious or super- 
stitious base for this, and perhaps also for the custom 
of kicking a football round when the planting had 
been done. I have seen the sailors flogging Judas 
Iscariot on Good Fridays in Mediterranean ports. 
He is there a dummy like Guy Fawkes and here, I 
think, he had become a football. But it is always hard 
to judge the meaning of such things. Some fifty years 
ago an acquaintance of mine, a midshipman, went up 
to Jerusalem with a lot of other midshipmen when the 
Mediterranean squadron was cruising off that coast; 
and they marched into Jerusalem singing a song 
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(which then was popular) of Kafoosalum,...the 
barber of Jerusalem,...the daughter of the barber. 
And good Mohammedans were much impressed, 
thinking it was a holy song that these young angels 
sang so fervently. 

I was on the French mail-steamer Tage at anchor 
in the Dardanelles, a little way below the Narrows, 
on Friday 30 April 1880. There were many Moham- 
medans on board; and, when prayer-time came, they 
unrolled their prayer-rugs and laid them out on deck, 
pointing them to Mecca. Just as they began to pray, 
the current caught the ship and she began to swing; 
and, as soon as they looked up, they saw that they had 
got their bearings wrong. So they slewed round and 
put their rugs straight; and then, of course, the same 
thing happened again. And it went on happening till 
they had finished their prayers. 

They had a procession at Thebes in Boeotia when 
I was there, 11 April 1888. They were badly in want 
of rain, and reckoned on getting some if they marched 
solemnly round the place in honour of Elijah. They 
were of the Greek Church, and had greater faith in 
him than in the saints of later times. 

There is a pleasant procession in Rome on Christ- 
mas morning, the True Cradle being carried round 
S. Maria Maggiore. I saw that done in 1909, and 
somehow in the clouds of incense I saw the cradle of 
Romulus and Remus carried in procession through 
the Forum. 

The high altar at St Peter’s is scrubbed on Maundy 
Thursday; and, as I was in Rome, 14 April 1892, 
I went to see it done. This rite comes after Miserere, 
and therefore in the twilight. St Peter’s is not lighted 
up, and looks the vast size that it really is, as one 
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cannot see the details that impair it. The dignitaries of 
the church come down in procession, each one carry- 
ing a candle and a mop; and they throw oil and wine 
upon the altar and then begin to scrub. I was close 
by and noticed how differently they all did it. Some 
evidently thought it symbolical, and merely waved 
their mops across the altar, hardly touching it. And 
others would scrub hard, and then put their heads 
down and look carefully through their spectacles to see 
what they had done, and then go on scrubbing again 
till they were satisfied that they had done their bit. 
I was in Rome with my father and my mother in 
1876, and Monsignor Stonor arranged that we should 
be presented to the Pope. There were about a hundred 
other people to be presented, 22 September, and we 
were all ranged in groups round one of the big rooms 
in the Vatican. And then the Pope came in, and went 
leisurely round the room, saying a few words to each 
of us. Stonor told him that I had just left Harrow and 
was going up to Cambridge: whereupon he beamed, 
and said he hoped that I should be a good historian. 
It was an odd remark, for nothing had been said of 
history, and that was not my line. But some years 
afterwards I took to writing books on history. 

Pius the Ninth was then in his eighty-fifth year, and 
was altogether a most pleasant person to behold— 
tall, big and genial, with nothing ecclesiastical about 
him but his dress. He had a judge’s face, rather than 
a bishop’s. The next time I was here, I was talking 
to an old inhabitant and told her I had been to Rome 
and seen the Pope. She asked me eagerly, ‘‘ Well now, 
maister, what be he like? I reckon he be a proper 
tiger to fight.” As a thoroughgoing Protestant, she 
knew no difference between the Devil and the Pope. 
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There are children’s recitations at Christmastime 
in Rome in the church of Ara Coeli. A platform is 
erected in the nave; and every afternoon there is a 
crowd of children, and they go up, one by one, and 
recite their pieces with as much assurance as if they 
were accustomed to addressing public meetings every 
day. When listening to them, I have thought of May 
Day here and the overpowering shyness of the boys 
who have to make the little speech at the crowning 
of the Queen. I cannot remember more than one boy 
here who spoke as well as any of the children there; 
and he was so full of his speech that he put the crown 
on upside down, enveloping her eyes and nose in 
flowers that were intended to stand up above the rest. 
However, older people may do worse. Archbishop 
Temple was an octogenarian, and yet he all but put 
King Edward’s crown on with the hinder part in 
front. 

The southern races have a greater gift of oratory 
than is customary here, and they seem to pass from 
childhood into manhood at a very much earlier age. 
John the Twelfth was only eighteen when he was 
elected Pope in 956, and four-and-twenty when he 
crowned Otho as Emperor; and at two-and-twenty 
he confirmed Saint Dunstan in the see of Canterbury 
and made him Papal Legate here, with what results 
we know. No doubt, a young man might become a 
Pope by influence or simony, but never an Heresiarch 
except on his own merits; and some of the great 
heretics were very young. Clement of Alexandria 
says in his Stromateis, 111. 428, that Epiphanes the 
son of Carpocrates was only seventeen when he died: 
yet he had imperilled Christianity by his doctrine of 
Free Love. This young scamp of an Heresiarch was 
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a contemporary of Antinous; and it is one of the 
puzzles of ancient history why Christians or Pagans 
ever took such people seriously. 

Leo the Tenth went into residence at Rome in 
1492, being then a Cardinal and aged sixteen; and he 
had a letter from his father, Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
telling him how to behave there and above all things 
(una regola sopra l’altre) to get up early in the 
morning and set to work upon the business of the day. 
According to Domenichi, Facetie, p. 129, ed. 1581, 
Ugolino Martelli asked Lorenzo why he did not get 
up early himself, whereupon Lorenzo asked him 
what he did when he got up, and then told him that 
it was not worth while getting up to do such trivial 
things. That was an answer to Ugolino, but not an 
answer to the question that he asked, as Lorenzo 
certainly had weighty things to do; but it acknow- 
ledges that early rising is merely a means to an end, 
not an end in itself, as some fanatics say. 

In his Duty and Advantages of Early Rising John 
Wesley says that (by the grace of God) he rose at four 
and had done so for sixty years, but he also says that 
he could not subsist with less than six hours and a 
half of sleep: so he must have gone to bed by half 
past nine. He does not show that it is any better to 
be awake at four or five in the morning than at ten or 
eleven at night; and in winter it certainly is worse, as 
vitality is at its lowest in the hours before dawn. 

Wesley took the sleep he needed, six hours and a 
half; but many saintly men have given themselves so 
little time for sleep that they can never have been 
healthily awake, unless they got some sleep at un- 
appointed times. Bonaventura says of Francis of 
Assisi that his prayers were sometimes mingled with 
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indescribable groans, ‘gemitibus inenarrabilibus.’ 
That is in the Legenda Sancta, “‘the life of a saint, 
written by a saint, to be read in the spirit of a saint”; 
but the Devil has sometimes tempted me to think that 
those indescribable groans were snores. 

In some places in the south of Italy they still read 
the Gospels in Greek on certain festivals; and I once 
heard this reading, but cannot now remember where. 
I do not think the congregation understood a word of 
it, but they mostly put on the expression of con- 
noisseurs when sampling a rare wine. In ancient 
times there was a ritual of that sort at Pzestum— 
Athenzus quotes an account of it (xIv. 31) from one 
of the lost works of Aristoxenus of Tarentum about 
300 B.c. The descendants of the old Greek settlers had 
become ‘barbarians,’ that is to say, they had adopted 
the manners and customs and the language of their 
neighbours there; but once a year they had a day 
of lamentation on which they spoke Greek words in 
memory of the past. I have seen something like that 
in Jerusalem, at the Place of Wailing at the foot of the 
great wall. Jews go there to wail and pray; and I was 
told that many of them did not know the meaning of 
the Hebrew words they used. 

Mesopotamia is notoriously a blessed word, but in 
some cases a mistranslation. Parapotamia is less 
sonorous, but sometimes more exact—the country 
on the west side of the Euphrates, not the east side. 
But people do not care much where such places were, 
provided that the names sound well. One day some 
foreigners were here; and somebody heard me talking 
to them, and then went telling everybody else, 
‘Strangers come here from all parts to visit’n, and 
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to each one of ’n he speaketh in their own tongues, 
Parthians and Medes and Elamites and all the rest 
of ’n.” 

When I first went to Greece, they still spelled 
Byron’s name phonetically, Mpairon. They pro- 
nounce 6 like our v, but mp like our b—a fact unknown 
to many of the people who talk about the Mpret of 
Albania, Similarly, the Spaniards spelled O’Dono- 
hue’s name O’Donojo. He was Cuesta’s chief-of- 
staff in the Peninsula. The veterans of that war picked 
up the foreign names by hearsay, and usually got 
them right; but now our veterans can read, they see 
how foreign names are spelled and mispronounce 
them sadly. Leekatoo suggests a cockatoo, but really 
is Le Cateau. This coast is getting known as a Riviera, 
here pronounced Riveerer as if it were a German word. 
I hear people talk of the Cornice as the Cornish road, 
and make Hague rhyme with ague. 

In a Brighton train a foreigner asked me if he had 
to change at Clafam Junction. I said Clapham, and 
he corrected me, “But in English ph is always f. I will 
show you in my book.’’ At the time of the railway 
race to Edinburgh, another foreigner told me that he 
found the trains very expressive. 

An old Belgian gentleman came down upon my 
father, “I ask the butler for mutton-leg, and he say 
leg-of-mutton. Now you say mutton-chop. Why do 
you talk like that?”’ Some friends of mine from Paris 
asked me quite angrily, “Why do you call Portland 
Place a Place? It is not a Place.” They had gone to 
the Langham under the impression that it looked out 
on something like the Vendéme or the Concorde. At 
an hotel in Switzerland my father was objecting to 
rooms without a view. The landlord said no others 
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were vacant then, ‘‘but to-morrow I shall give you 
rooms where I shall make you see the Mont Blanc.” 
Faire voir, of course. 

A learned German told me that Thomas Aquinas 
was one of the most genial men that ever lived. (By 
a genial man he meant a man of genius.) Being in 
Berlin, I went to see an antiquarian friend, who was 
a surgeon by profession. I was then at work upon the 
sort of book that Germans call a Corpus; and he said 
he hoped to get much information from my corpse. 

I have made much worse mistakes myself. On a 
hot summer day at Ferrara I went into a café to see 
if I could get an ice. Instead of asking the man if he 
had got Gelati, which are ices, I asked if he had got 
Geloni, which are chilblains. Arriving quite ex- 
hausted at an inn in the Tyrol, I said I wanted 
the Abendmahl at once. The word means supper, 
just like Abendessen, but is now used only of the 
Sacrament. 

A man built a bungalow not far from here, and 
chose to call it Chez-nous; but it is known as Chest- 
nuts. Chars-a-bancs are known as Cherubim. On 
venturing to hint that this was a mistake, I got a 
crushing reply, ‘‘Why, us read of the Lord a-ridin’ 
on the wings of the Cherubim, and they folk be a-ridin’ 
on their seats.” 

Even in plain English there are pitfalls. At an hotel 
in Penzance I found the coffee-room quite full, when 
I came in to breakfast, and I asked the head waiter if 
he couldn’t find me a place. He answered, ‘‘ Very 
sorry, sir, only whiting and soles today.” 


One morning in London I was eating potted tunny- 
fish at breakfast, and I soon felt that it was having an 
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effect on me. My brain was clearer than it has ever 
been before or since. I understood things that had 
always puzzled me; and nothing was obscure. In 
fact, for about two hours I was a Man of Genius; and 
then I dropped down to my usual level. 

I made many inquiries about it afterwards, but 
without result until I came upon a man who had 
spent a couple of years at the Laboratory of Marine 
Zoology at Naples. He had himself felt odd after 
eating tunny-fish one day, and he knew of other cases. 
In his own case there was increased blood-pressure, 
especially in the brain, such as might arise from eating 
putrid meat. But he thought his fish was sound, and 
ascribed the effect to some unknown substance in a 
tunny. 

This tempts me to suggest a problem. The ancient 
Greeks were the cleverest people ever known, and 
they were always eating pickled tunny. Were they 
quite so clever before they reached the Mediter- 
ranean, and got this particular food?—Common trout 
were put into some of the New Zealand streams, and 
they became great fish, quite unlike their ancestors. 
Did something of the same sort happen to the ancient 
Greeks, in intellect though not in body? 

There is no denying the cleverness of the ancient 
Greeks; but I am sceptical about their beauty. They 
would never have talked so much of beauty, unless it 
had been rare. When people nowadays go talking of 
the beauty of Greek gods, they are thinking of the 
works of Pheidias and his successors. There is much 
charm in works of earlier date; but nobody can say 
quite honestly that the people in them are good- 
looking, much less that they are beautiful. Yet the 
nation cannot suddenly have changed its looks. 
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I think it was that artists were getting more fastidious 
in their choice of models. 

This notion struck me forcibly in the spring of 
1888. I rode over a great part of Greece; and I did 
it comfortably, taking a dragoman and cook, with 
mules to carry the baggage, and muleteers to tend the 
mules. When my little cavalcade went through a 
village, the people all came out to have a look at it; 
and I had a look at them. Most of them were very 
plain indeed; but at every second or third village there 
would be one or two people who looked like ancient 
statues come to life. If I had brought home pictures 
of these people, and said nothing of the rest, I should 
have given quite a wrong impression of the modern 
Greeks. 

We may have an equally wrong impression of the 
ancient Greeks. Zeuxis painted his Helen from five 
damsels whom he had chosen out of all the damsels 
in the city of Croton; and Anacreon suggests a similar 
plan for painting a Bathyllus. Pheidias modelled a 
statue from Pantarkes, and Praxiteles from Phryne. 
In the Hermes of Praxiteles the foot is copied from 
a model who used to go about on stony ground in 
sandals; yet Hermes was a god who travelled through 
the air. The statue represents an individual, not a 


type. 


I went out from Orchomenus to see the Acidalian 
fountain, in which the Graces used to bathe. Instead 
of Graces bathing there, I found three old washer- 
women scrubbing very dirty clothes, 13 April 1888. 
Washerwomen seem to have a fancy for such places. 
I have found them at Siloam, 17 March 1882, Fonte- 
branda, 19 April 1892, and Vaucluse, 15 March 1891. 
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They probably were there in Petrarch’s time, and 
Ezzelino’s also, and at an earlier time as well. I did 
not find them at Callichorus, where the women of 
Eleusis performed their mystic dance; but I found 
their washing spread out upon the beach to dry, 
23 April 1880, and some of it puzzled me very much 
indeed—pieces of white material, less than a yard 
in width, but quite a dozen yards long. 

These proved to be the petticoats of the Palikaris, 
old stalwarts of the War of Independence, who still 
wore the national costume—which really was Albanian, 
and not Greek at all. I found out afterwards how a 
Palikari put his petticoat on. He took one end, while 
another man held the other, and then he pirouetted 
towards the other man, winding the top edge round 
his waist. 

Meanwhile my mother was observing other things, 
and in her diary I find, ‘‘Some peasants at dinner at 
the little inn—one well dressed in Greek costume. 
They had a bowl of French beans, over which they 
poured a bottle of vinegar and sprinkled salt. Each 
man put in his fork, and helped himself to a mouthful, 
and then bit off a piece of raw onion and some black 
bread. They finished with honey on which they poured 
a bottle of oil, and ate the same way.” My father 
sometimes noted things like that. In his diary I find, 
Leukerbad, 27 August 1871, ‘‘Sat by the cold spring 
in the broad walk towards the Ladders. Many came 
to drink it—with absinthe.” 

My father and my mother were at the Certosa near 
Pavia on 21 August 1857. There were monks there 
then, and ladies were not admitted to the monastery 
or the aisles and choir of the church, but only to the 
nave. So my mother sat outside, while my father was 
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seeing the interior. And then a bull came rushing 
along, with peasants in pursuit. She made a dash for 
the cloister gate; but the janitor was not going to 
have the place polluted by her presence: so he crossed 
himself, and slammed the door, leaving her to face 
the bull outside. Luckily the bull saw something else 
and turned aside, and she reached the church. 

Staying at Poitiers in 1861, my father writes on 
13 August, “Then went to the church of S. Rade- 
gonde, to whose coffin pilgrims are now (in this month 
of August) repairing to get healed of their diseases by 
touching the coffin; and numbers of children, lame 
and diseased, were brought to touch it, while we were 
there. The streets leading to the church are lined with 
stalls for sale of votive offerings to hang on the coffin. 
In a side chapel is a large figure of Christ appearing 
to S. Radegonde over a stone on which there is a 
print-mark like a foot, declared to be Christ’s foot- 
print in the apparition.” 

All this has passed from Poitiers to Lourdes, the 
apparition being modernized by putting the Madonna 
for the Christ and a peasant for a queen, and altering 
the date from the Sixth Century to 11 F ebruary 1858. 
My father and mother stayed a night at Lourdes, 
27 August 1861; but their diaries say nothing of 
Bernadette or any cures or miracles there. My father 
just notes ‘walking out by the small rocky hill’; and 
that, I presume, was the hill where one sees proces- 
sions of pilgrims now. 

I went to Lourdes, 11 September 1894, and it 
profited me £1. 14s. 7d. or thereabouts. I was going 
to Gavarnie in the Pyrenees, and found that the fare 
to Lourdes was lower than the fare to Pau, though 
Lourdes was further off from Paris, and further on 
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towards Gavarnie. Zola’s Lourdes had come outin 
the spring; and I took it with me, and read it in the 
train, holding it well up at the window. It acted as a 
scarecrow, and gave me a compartment to myself. 
On reaching Lourdes, I bought the antidote that was 
on sale there—Réponse complete au Lourdes de M. Zola. 
But the antidote seemed hardly powerful enough to 
counteract the poison. 

There were pilgrims there in thousands, not nearly 
so much in earnest as pilgrims I have seen in Palestine, 
but much more so than some I encountered at Ancona 
going to Loreto, 20 August 1898. They were certain 
of absolution there, and meant to make it cover a 
multitude of sins. 

In the Papal Registers—Avignon, 1 August 1346— 
there is an entry of an absolution to Thomas de 
Courtenay and his wife, to take effect at death, and 
therefore covering all sins committed meanwhile. 
They were the owners of this place—Wreyland—and 
probably were frightened by the Plague. The disease 
was spreading westward, and its victims died too 
suddenly for the priests to shrive them. 

During the Middle Ages it was the fashion to bring 
earth home from the Holy Land for burial, and there 
is still a fashion for bringing Jordan water home for 
baptism. I was down by the Jordan with my mother 
and a friend of mine, 21 March 1882, and she insisted 
on bringing some water home. So we filled up some 
empty soda-water bottles from this uninviting stream. 
(The rivers of Damascus are better: there is no doubt 
about it.) A year or two afterwards there was a birth 
in some friend’s family, and she sent a bottle for the 
baptism. But the child was not baptized in Jordan 
water after all. When the water was uncorked, it sent 
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forth such an overpowering smell that it had to be 
poured down the sink at once. 


In 1891 I went to Kairouan, 27—29 March. There 
was no great difficulty in going then, and it is quite 
easy now; but until 1881 no Christians were allowed 
there. At the mosques the people showed quite plainly 
that they did not want you there, and yet seemed 
pleased that you should see things, if you could 
appreciate their merits. But some French people 
came, who treated the whole thing as a show; and this 
displeased a very stalwart Dervish. So he went off, 
and rooted up a prickly-pear plant well covered with 
spikes, and then pranced in, whirling this huge thing 
round his head. And he personally conducted that 
party out of his mosque and some way down the road. 
~ Just after this I was going down from Constantine 
to Biskra, and met the locusts coming up, 3 April. 
There is a narrow gorge, not more than fifty yards in 
width, by which one passes from the Tell to the 
Sahara; and it was quite choked up with them from 
ground to sky. They seemed to be flying only eight 
or ten inches apart, and coming on interminably. 
They are pleasant-looking creatures, and would be 
as popular as grasshoppers, if only they would come 
in reasonable numbers. 

I had been at Utica on 24 March. I was sitting in 
the ruins of what clearly was the theatre: the lower 
parts were covered by a marsh; and presently a 
Chorus of Frogs came out, and gave me a lesson on 
Aristophanes. He makes his Chorus of Frogs say 
brekekekex koax koax; and I found that this should be 
taken as three syllables, answering to his 00-op-op and 
rhyp-pa-pai. The brekekekex stands for one long croak, 
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not four; and the modern music of the play has got it 
wrong. 

Few people go to see the ruins of Utica, as the ruins 
are not worth seeing. But it struck me that some 
eminent writers had made a mess of the topography ; 
and I went to see what I could make of it. And then 
I wrote a couple of articles in the Revue Archéologique, 
saying things about those writers. I apologised to the 
editor for my French of Stratford atte Bowe, but he 
said he thought it was the French of Billings-gatte. 

I wrote the article on Ships in the great Diction- 
naire des Antiquités edited by Daremberg and Saglio; 
and, while at work on it, I found that I was cramped 
for space, and therefore asked for more. But the 
answer was that they had given me as much space for 
‘Navis’ as they had given Navarre for ‘Meretrices,’ 
and my subject could not possibly require more space 
than his. 


After the Nineteenth Dynasty in Egypt many of 
the royal tombs were pillaged, and the priests re- 
moved the royal mummies to safer places in the hills 
near Thebes. The places have now been discovered, 
and the mummies have been removed to the museum 
at Cairo. Maspero was supervising one of these 
removals, with a gang of natives to do the work. The 
mummies were brought out one by one, and laid down 
in the shade below a ledge of rock. In the heat of 
the day the natives rested, and he went on working at 
his notes. Suddenly he heard a fearful shriek; and, 
looking up, saw one of the natives pointing at a 
mummy—the mummy was slowly raising itself with 
the gesture that Orientals use in uttering a solemn 
curse. All the natives fled, and he was left alone to 
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face the mummies; but he soon saw what was happen- 
ing. This mummy was no longer in the shade, as the 
sun was coming round the ledge of rock; and the heat 
was causing a contraction of some glutinous substance 
in the mummy, and thus producing this movement. 
—He told me this himself at his house in Paris on 
25 March 1896. 

I also heard in Paris a story of Colonel Picquart, 
the amateur detective in the Dreyfus case. I heard 
it from a man who knew him well.—Picquart took 
nothing on trust: always looked into everything 
himself. As there was some talk in Paris of spirit- 
rapping, table-turning, and such things, he went to 
a séance to see what he could make of it. He suspected 
some trickery about a hat that they were using, and 
made them use his own. “And they not only caused 
my hat to rotate upon the table, but they imparted 
to it such an impetus of rotation, that it continued to 
rotate upon my head all the while that I was walking 
home.” 

- An old Oxford don once went with me from Athens 
to Sunium, 2 April 1888, and others laughed irrever- 
ently at some notes he made there—‘‘view from 
temple: saw several islands: had lunch: saw more 
islands.”’ It was also after lunch that a painter, whom 
I knew, mistook an only child for twins. But at 
Sunium it was not the luncheon—only the lifting of 
a haze upon the sea. 

Though I have been in places, such as Chios and 
Messina, where there were earthquakes a little while 
before or after, I have never felt an earthquake in any 
place but London, 22 April 1884. It was in the morn- 
ing, and I was going to take a coat down from a rack 
on which four coats were hanging, when I saw them 
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swing like pendulums, and heard a bell ring. I knew 
what it was; but, when I asked other people if they 
had felt the earthquake, they were so impolitely in- 
credulous that I felt embarrassed. I did not recover 
my character until the afternoon, when the papers 
issued their sensational posters. 

I do not want an earthquake here: in these valleys 
it would be overwhelming. The hillsides are strewn 
with granite rocks that have weathered away till they 
have nearly lost their hold upon the ground—some 
actually are logans and go seesaw—and a smart shock 
would send them racing down into the valleys below. 
Sometimes I see a rabbit start a stone off down a hill; 
and, when the stone comes bouncing by, I picture 
what would happen if the stone weighed ten or fifteen 
tons, and hundreds of such stones were coming like 
an avalanche. 

There are remains of a volcano here, only half a 
mile from this house. One sees geologists going round 
there now and then with their little bags and hammers 
and going off with specimens. An eminent geologist 
came lecturing here in 1906, and he spoke of volcanoes 
breaking out again after long periods of calm, such 
outbreaks being usually most violent. One of the 
listeners was much disturbed at hearing this, and 
thought it hardly worth his while to go on putting in 
potatoes near such a dangerous place. So he inquired 
when that hillock were a-likely to be bustin’ forth. 
With the spaciousness of a true geologist, the lecturer 
replied, “‘In the science of geology a period of thirty 
thousand years is relatively....”’ The man went on 
with his potatoes. 


There is an amusing little volcano near Girgenti, 
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and I once spent the best part of a day there playing 
with it, 26 March 1885. It is called the Maccaluba, 
which clearly is the Arabic maklibah, ‘topsy-turvy,’ 
so that the name goes back to the days of Arab rule 
in Sicily. The mound is about 150 feet high, and on 
it there are little cones that shoot out gas and mud. 
You throw turf and stones into the mouth of a cone 
until you stop it up: then it wheezes and gurgles for 
a while, and finally shoots out the things you have put 
in; and you retire briskly, as the mud is scorching if it 
catches you. But the whole volcano was very quiet 
then, and seemed more bored than angry in the way 
it shot things out. 

Apart from its great cone, Etna has always given me 
the notion of a big Bath Bun, the little cones being the 
lollipops. It looks best at long distances, where the 
lower part is hidden and the cone stands out: the best 
view I ever had of it was from a.steamer going from 
Brindisi to Malta. With little more than a third of the 
height, Vesuvius made more show. But it is sad to 
see Vesuvius now, after the eruption of 1906: the cone 
fell in, and that has deprived the mountain of its 
former grace. Volcanoes have these ups and downs. 
I always wish I could have seen the rise of Monte 
Nuovo on the other side of the bay. It is 450 feet in 
height, and rose up from level ground in the course 
of a few hours. 

I once spent a night on the summit of Mount Etna, 
22, 23 September 1883, and I have never seen any- 
thing more uncanny than the cone of that volcano, 
gleaming like metal in the moonlight, and sending up 
vast clouds of steam. It stands about 10,700 feet above 
Catania; and I made the ascent in about eleven hours, 
going by carriage from there to Nicolosi, and then 
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by mule to the hut at the foot of the cone-—This hut 
was on the site of the present observatory.—The cone 
was troublesome, as my feet sank in at every step, and 
brought out puffs of sulphur: looking back, I could 
see all my footsteps smoking, and likewise those of 
my two guides. The crater was full of this sulphureous 
steam, and there was no view down into it, nor into 
the Valle del Bove, as the wind drove the steam down 
there. Apart from this, the view was clear. I saw the 
sun set from the summit of the cone, came down to 
the hut for shelter in the night, and saw the sun rise 
from the Torre del Filosofo, not far from the hut and 
nearly level with it—The philosopher was Empedocles, 
but the tower is Roman, and may have been built for 
Hadrian, when he went up to see the sun rise. 

There is not so wide a view from any of the summits 
in a chain of mountains like the Alps, nor do you seem 
to be at such a height as on this isolated mountain, 
although the height may really be much greater. The 
world seemed like a map spread out below me; and 
I saw the Shadow. As the sun rose, I began to see 
another great mountain standing in the middle of 
Sicily; and then the mountain faded, being only 
Etna’s shadow on the haze. It is the same thing as the 
Spectre of the Brocken. I have been up the Brocken, 
14 August 1874, but have not seen the Spectre. 


After seeing the view from the Faulhorn at sunrise, 
22 August 1849, my father noted in his diary, ‘‘ Look- 
ing at my three Swiss companions as they stood with 
myself on the apex of this mountain in the clear 
smooth snow, I could not help thinking of our being 
the only created beings who could be enjoying this 
magnificent spectacle.” He always had this sort of 
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feeling that people ought to make more effort to see 
the wonders of the world. 

This same feeling was expressed by a distinguished 
foreigner in rather an unexpected way. In 1900 a lady 
was saying in his presence that she did not mean to go 
to Paris for the Exhibition. He struck in, “‘ You can 
go, and you will not go? At the Last Day the Good 
God wili say to you, ‘You did not go to the Paris 
Exhibition when-you-might-have-gone. You have 
not used the Talent that-I-gave-you. Go pown. Go 
DOWN’.” It had not struck her in that light before. 

In my younger days I took some trouble to see 
things. And it was worth the trouble, to see Moscow 
from the Sparrow hills, whence Napoleon saw it first, 
or Damascus from the heights of Salahiyeh, where 
Mohammed turned away lest he should think no 
more of Paradise. Or, apart from history and associa- 
tion, to see things so beautiful as the Alhambra and 
the Generalife at Granada, and the deserted city of 
Mistra on the mountains overlooking Sparta. 

When I first went to Athens, in the spring of 1880, 
the Acropolis still had its medizval ramparts; and, 
as one stood on the Acropolis, they shut the modern 
city out of view, and one was there alone with the 
temples and the sky. These ramparts were demolished 
before I went there next, in the spring of 1882; and 
before I went again, in the spring of 1888, the whole 
of the Acropolis had been excavated and laid bare 
down to the solid rock. The results were of the highest 
interest; but the charm was gone. I felt that I had 
seen a dragon-fly hovering in the Attic air; and my 
dragon-fly was now a lifeless specimen, set out with 
pins upon a card. 

I happened once to arrive at Athens in a sea-fog. 
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The steamer had slowly hooted its way into the 
Peirzus in the early morning; and I was driving up to 
Athens soon after sunrise. With the sun behind it, 
the Acropolis loomed up through the fog, as I came 
near; and this is the only time that I have seen it look- 
ing as I feel it ought to look. It seemed a vast and 
overwhelming mass; whereas in broad daylight it 
looks rather small, and quite puny, when one sees it 
from a distance. I have noticed that the Pyramids at 
Gizeh also look puny at a distance: yet the dome of 
St Peter’s looks its largest at fifteen or twenty miles 
from Rome. I cannot give a reason; but it is a fact. 

Apart from that curious look upon its face, I have 
never found the Sphinx at Gizeh as impressive as the 
Sphingeion in Beeotia, the sphinx of (Edipus outside 
the gates of Thebes. This is merely a hill shaped like 
a sphinx; and there must have been another such hill 
at Gizeh, from which the Sphinx was formed. There 
is another within a walk of here; but it takes the shape 
only from a certain point of view—the western rock 
at Haytor, as one sees it on the road from Widdi- 
combe. In a Dartmoor mist it looks stupendous, and 
surpasses the Sphingeion and the Sphinx. 

There is another sight within a walk of here, also 
recalling Greece; and this is Grimspound. When I 
have visitors who have been in Greece, I take them 
over Hameldon, so as to come down on Grimspound 
from above. I give no hint beforehand, and just wait 
to hear what they will say. And they always say, 
““Mycene.” The impression goes off, when one 
begins to think of details; but at first sight it is vivid. 

Sometimes I take people up to Hittesleigh (or 
Hisley) Gate for the view of Lustleigh Cleave, and 
there await their comments. One man was an artist ; 
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and for a long while he was silent, and seemed to be 
drinking in the beauty of the scene. Then he pointed 
to some object in the middle distance, and remarked, 
“1 think I’d pick that out in Chinese White.’ Another 
man who also painted, was silent also, and also seemed 
to drink it in; and he remarked, “If I were going in 
for grouse, I’d put the butts round there.” 

Looking on things less practically, one fancies that 
the scene is all unchanging and unchanged, and that 
its aspect was the same when our ancestors were living 
in hut-circles and building cromlechs and kistvaens. 
It needs an effort to carry back the mind to earlier ages, 
when there was a little volcano in this parish, and a 
bigger one about a mile this side of Newton; or to ages 
more remote, when this tract of igneous rock was 
first upheaved, and these lichen-covered. boulders 
came rolling down the slopes red-hot. And there 
will come a time when only the granite will survive, 
the rest all vanishing like the land between our 
Land’s End and the Scilly Isles; and then Dartmoor 
will be a group of islands, and Wreyland one of the 
outlying reefs. 
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